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Blair 

opens 

Lords 

attack 


Pesticide 

victim 

wins 

£1.9m 


David  FafaHafl 


A MAN  poisoned  by 
chemical  pesticides 
during  orchestral 
rehearsals  has  been  awarded 
£L9  million  damages  in  a test 
case  that  has  wide  implica- 
tions for  Gulf  veterans  and 
formers  afflicted  by  similar 
poisoning. 

Kristan  Phillips,  aged  47,  a 
timpanist,  claimed  he  was 
poisoned  by  diazinon,  one  of 
the  organo-phosphate  pesti- 
cides suspected  as  a cause  of 
Gulf  war  syndrome  and 
widely  used  by  formers  in 
sheep  dips.  His  successful 
High  Court  action  against  the 
Swiss-based  manufacturers 
Ciba-Geigy  was  greeted  yes- 
terday as  an  important  prece- 
dent by  lawyers  pursuing 
similar  ciaima  ami  by  veter- 
ans seeking  compensation 
from  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

“Its  obviously  going  to  be  a 
great  help,"  said  Richard 
Barr,  of  the  Kings  Lynn-based 
solicitors  Dawbams.  repre- 
senting both  veterans  and 
farmers,  “because  it’s  the 
first  time  the  propensity  for 
OP  pesticides  to  cause  long- 
term health  damage  has  been 
tested  — in  this  case  success- 
fully — in  the  courts.” 

Mr  Phillips,  formerly  prin- 
cipal timpanist  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Philharmonic  and  now 
living  In  the  United  States, 
claimed  he  was  poisoned  in 
June  1967.  as  he  played  with  a 
section  of  the  orchestra 
rehearsing  at  the  former  colo- 
onships  photograph:  doug  mlls  jay's  Academy  for  Performing 

Arts.  The  rehearsal  had 
hardly  begun  when  musi- 
cians were  affected  by  vapour 

dn  seeping  in  from  an  adjacent 

foyer  where  workmen  in 
IIm  ■ ■ masks  were  spraying  the  in- 
Nwlll  ■ secticide.  Mr  Phillips  col- 
lapsed. hardly  able  to  breathe. 
He  suffered  damage  to  his 
against  Ned  Hamilton,  the  nervous  system  and  bearing 


Enron  MacAskDI,  Chief 
Political  Corraiponit— it 


TONY  Blair  con- 
temptuously 
shrugged  aside 
the  row  over  Lord 
Simon  by 
recruiting  three 
more  captains  of  industry  to 
beef  up  his  team  in  the  Lords 
in  his  honours  list  published 
today. 

Unfazed  by  criticism  both 
inside  and  outside  the  party 
over  the  influx  of  business- 
men into  the  Government, 
Mr  Blair  named,  in  a list  of  31 
new  Labour  working  peers, 
George  Simpson,  managing 
director  of  General  Electric, 
Andrew  Stone,  joint  manag- 
ing director  of  Marks  and 
Spencer,  and  David  Salis- 
bury. chairman  of  the  super- 
market group  and  former  fi- 
nancial backer  of  the  Social 
Democrat  Party- 
A Labour  source  said  the 
businessmen,  who  will  take 
the  Labour  whip,  would  bring 
“dynamism"  to  the  Labour 
group  in  the  Lords. 

Other  influential  business- 
men were  also  given  peer- 
ages, underlining  Mr  Blair’s 
determination  to  forge  an  alli- 
ance between  Labour  and  the 
business  community,  banish- 
ing the  old  image  of  Labour  as 
the  party  of  the  unions. 

Lord  Simon,  former  chair- 
man of  BP  and  minister  for 
trade  and  competiveness,  is 
involved  in  a dispute  over 
whether  there  is  a conflict  of 
interest  between  his  post  and 
his  holding  of  £2.15  million  in 
BP  shares. 

Mr  Blair's  list  coincides 
with  John  Major's  resigna- 
tion honours  list,  which 
rewards  those  ministers  loyal 
to  him  as  well  as  Downing 
Street  staffers  in  relatively 
minor  jobs.  It  snubs  the  for- 
mer chancellor.  Norman 
Lament 

Mr  Blair  — who  begins  a 
holiday  in  Italy  today  at  the 
end  of  the  first  phase  of  his 
premiership  — has  appointed 
the  largest  number  of  Labour 
working  peers  for  decades  in 
an  attempt  to  redress  the 


balance  in  the  Lords  where 
the  Conservatives  have  an' 
overwhelming  majority  of 
both  working  peers  and,  dra- 
matically so,  of  hereditary 
peers. 

Labour  is  preparing  the 
ground  for  battles  over  the 
next  12  months  in  getting  de- 
volution IpgidaHrm  through 
1 the  Lords  and  next  year  the 
abolition  of  hereditary 
peerages. 

Before  the  latest  appoint- 
ments. there  were  327  Conser- 
vative hereditary  peers,  com- 
pared with  15  Labour,  and 
L52  Tory  life  peers,  compared 
with  ill  Labour. 

As  well  as  the  Labour  peers 
appointed  today,  the  Liberal 
Democrats  name  11.  Includ- 
ing Emma  Nicholson,  the  for- 
mer Tory  MP  who  crossed  the 
floor  of  the  Commons  to  Join 
Paddy  Ashdown,  and  15 
Tories.  10  named  by  Mr  Major 
in  his  list  and  five  by  his  suc- 
cessor, William  Hague. 

Mr  Blair’s  list  contains 
many  former  MPs  to  provide 
political  experience  in  the 
Lords,  as  well  as  the  lawyer 
Helena  Kennedy,  and  some 
celebrities  from  the  arts 
world  such  as  the  crime 
writer  Ruth  Rendell  and  the 
film-maker  Sir  David 
Puttnam. 

Trade  unions  are  repre- 
sented by  Tom  Burlison,  for- 
mer deputy  general  secretary 
of  the  GMB  union.  David 
Davies,  general  secretary  of 
the  shopworkers’  union  Us- 
daw.  and  Clive  Brooke,  joint 
general  secretary  of  the  Pub- 
lic Services.  Tax  and  Com- 
merce Union. 

Labour  does  not  believe  in 
the  traditional  honours  sys- 
tem in  which  time-serving 
MPs  and  civil  servants  almost 
automatically  receive  gongs 
and  a Downing  Street  spokes- 
man stressed  the  peers  ap- 
pointed today  are  not  being 
rewarded  but  instead  will  be 
expected  to  work. 

A Labour  Insider  revealed 
that  in  spite  of  traditional 
Labour  sniffiness  towards  the 
Lords,  almost  everyone  ap- 
proached had  accepted 
immediately. 

Labour  muddle,  page  3j 
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Flags  are  carried  into  the  old  Olympic  Stadium  in  Athena  yesterday  at  the  opening  of  the  World  Track  and  Field  Championships  photograph:  doug  mils 

Cash  scandal  Tories  faced  ban 


Inquiry  would  have  suspended 
ex-MPs  for  contempt  of  House 


West,  who  is  accused  of  deceit  | take  account  of  his  deceit" 


by  MPs.  Sir  Gordon  said  he  Mr  Smith,  the  former  MP  former  minister  who  Is  still  which 


claimed 


had  “deliberately  misled"  the  for  BeaconsQeld,  was  found  challenging  Sir  Gordon's  ver-  wrecked  his  career. 


DawM  Henche 

Westminster  Corrtnpondant 


to  take  any  action  against  the  “seriously  understating'’  the 
offenders  that  they  are  to  In-  number  of  commission  pay- 


select  committee  on  mem-  by  Sir  Gordon  to  have  ac- 
bers’  interests  in  1990  by  cepted  up  to  £25,000  in  cash 
“seriously  understating”  the  payments  from  Mr  A1  Fayed 


diet  that  he  took  up  to  £25.000 
In  cash  from  Mr  A1  Fayed. 
Seventh  Report  of  the  Com 


OPs  can  be  absorbed 
through  the  skin  and,  accord- 
ing to  those  campaigning 


T 


vestigate  whether  they  should 

be  given  new  powers  to  fine  by  omitting  to  inform  them  of  The  committee  acknowl-  homed  Al  Fayed,  the  denied  that  chronic  poisoning 

HE  former  Conserva-  former  MPs  and  other  people  other  fees  received  from  Mr  edged  Mr  Smith’s  admission  Guardian  and  others  against  would  result  from  inhalation 

tive  MPs  Tim  Smith  implicated  in  the  scandal,  Greer.  The  report  says: ‘It  is  of  a substantial  part  of  the  al-  25  Members  and  Former  Mem-  of  OPs  on  one  occasion",  said 

and  Sir  Michael  such  as  the  lobbyist  Ian  quite  clear  from  foe  evidence  legations  and  his  fun  public  bers:  Further  report.  Elizabeth  Sigmund  of  the  OP 


ments  he  had  received,  and  services, 
by  omitting  to  inform  them  of  The  co 


return  for  lobbying  mtttee  on  Standards  and  Prioir  against  them,  by  inhalation. 


leges.  Complaints  from  Mo-  j “The  Government  has  always 


homed  Al  Fayed,  the  denied  that  chronic  poisoning 
Guardian  and  others  against  would  result  from  inhalation 


and  Sir  Michael 
Grylls  would  have 


Further  report. 


Greer.  Under  present  rules  assembled  by  the  Commis-  apology.  But  it  rejected  Mr  Stationery  Office  £2.55. 


been  suspended  for  up  to  six  the  committee  had  two  sloner  that  Sir  Michael  Smith's  questioning  on 


Elizabeth  Sigmund  of  foe  OP 
Information  Network. 


months  from  the  House  of  courses  of  action  for  former 
Commons  for  their  part  in  the  MPs.  They  could  have  been 


Grylls*  business  relationship  whether  he  was  being  judged 
with  Mr  Greer  was  a close  against  standards  prevailing 


In  the  mid-1960s. 

The  committee  said  his  con- 


cash-for-questions  scandal  if  ordered  to  appear  at  foe  bar  one  which  lasted  over  several  In  foe  mid-1980s, 
they  had  not  stood  down  at  of  foe  House  to  be  admon-  years.  The  extent  of  his  The  committee  said  his  con- 
foe  general  election.  ished  by  foe  Speaker,  or  Par-  relationship  is  scarcely  ap-  cealment  of  payments  he 

The  Commons  standards  liament  could  have  sent  them  parent  from  his  entries  over  received  from  Mr  Al  Fayed  to 
and  privileges  committee  yes-  to  prison,  which  last  hap-  that  period  in  the  Register  of  press  for  action  by  ministers 


relationship  is  scarcely  ap-  cealment  of  payments  he 
parent  from  his  entries  over  received  from  Mr  Al  Fayed  to 


terday  said  both  MPs  — Mr  pened  In  1881. 


Members’  Interests. 


would  have  been  a clear  con- 


Smith  is  a former  minister  The  committee’s  report  fol-  “Deliberately  misleading  a tempt  of  foe  House  since  a 
and  one-time  party  vice-  lows  Sir  Gordon  Downey's  in-  select  committee  is  certainly  ruling  in  1941. 
chairman  — would  have  been  vestigation  into  all  foe  MPs  a contempt  of  the  House:  The  report  is  also  critical  of 

suspended  for  a “substantial  involved  in  the  scandal  who  taken  together  with  our  find-  foe  behaviour  of  Sir  Andrew 
period".  Two  other  MPs  in-  accepted  cash  or  payments  lags,  we  conclude  that  foe  and  Mr  Brown,  but  it  accepts 
volved  in  the  scandal.  Sir  from  Mohamed  Al  Fayed,  the  conduct  of  Sir  Michael  Grylls  Sir  Gordon’s  findings  that  the 
Andrew  Bowden,  foe  defeated  owner  of  Harrods.  Michael  fell  seriously  below  the  stan-  former  MP  Sir  Peter  Hordern, 
MP  for  Brighton  Kemptown.  Brown  and  Sir  Michael  Grylls  d&rds  the  House  is  entitled  to  who  held  a declared  consul- 
and  former  whip  Michael  were  found  not  to  have  de-  expect  of  its  members.  Were  tancy  with  foe  House  of  Fra- 
Brown,  who  lost  Qeethorpes.  dared  other  payments  they  Sir  Michael  Grylls  still  a ser,  had  made  no  attempt  to 


would  also  have  been  sus-  had  received  from  Mr  Greer. 


pended  for  a shorter  period. 


The  most  severe  criticism 


member  we  would  recom- 
mend a substantial  period  of 


MPs  on  foe  committee  were  was  for  Sir  Michael,  the  for-  suspension  from  the  service 


conceal  his  interests. 

The  committee  will  meet  on 
Tuesday  to  discuss  what 


so  incensed  by  not  being  able  | me r MP  for  Surrey  North  | of  foe  House,  augmented  to  I action  should  be  taken 


Train  drivers  find  reward  in  a close  shave  and  light  lunch 


Keith  Harper 

Every  schoolboy’s 
dream  of  being  a train 
driver  when  he  grows 

op  was  shattered  yesterday 
when  the  rail  Industry  laid 
oat  a harsh  penalty-system 
for  offences  such  as  sport- 
ing facial  hair  and  bulging 
lunchboxes. 

Drivers  are  compelled  to 
observe  an  "at  risk"  code  of 
practice  under  a points  sys- 
tem which  can  cost  a driver 
his  job. 

More  than  15,000  drivers 
are  covered  by  the  strict  in- 
dustry rules  which  penalise 
them  for  wearing  mous- 
taches or  for  carrying  their , 


lunch  in  their  jackets.  At 
the  bottom  end  of  the  sin- 
bin  they  lose  one  point  for 
being  over  55  or  under  25, 
for  having  matrimonial  dif- 
ficulties, a death  In  the 
family,  for  being  accident 
prone,  or  not  sounding  the 
horn  properly. 

In  the  two  points  cate- 
gory come  stopping  short  at 
a station,  falling  to  carry 
ont  a brake  test,  missing  a 
scheduled  stop,  and  not 
wearing  a high  visibility 

vest. 

Leaving  a train  unat- 
tended is  worth  four  points. 
Wearing  a moustache  will 
cost  them  five  points,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  to  he 
"offensive  and  aggressive". 


A woman  who 
about  her  agei  to 
become  the  oldest., 
fertility  treatment 
mother  tn  Britan  i 
te  planning  to  have 
a second  chid. 


At  least  3^)00  . ^ r: 

peopfewBI  march  on  ' 
Parte  for  the  5dth  :.!  t.  . : 
arowersary  dfthe^ 
French  rautog.  ' 

fecteratfon,  which  is  • 
ewriencing  aboomr: 


But  a massive  leap  to 
nine  befalls  any  driver  who 
Is  a “known  drinker"  or  for 
leaving  the  dead  man’s 
handle  — equipment  which 
automatically  stops  a train 
if  the  driver  Is  taken  ill  at 
the  controls — innentraL 

The  system  was  designed 
to  intimidate  and  bully 
staff,  according  to  Lew  Ad- 
ams, general  secretary  of 
the  drivers’  onion,  Aslef. 

A driver  with  more  than 
15  points  on  his  record  is  a 
class  A risk.  He  must 
undertake  three  extra  rides 
a year  with  an  inspector 
and  undergo  safety  teste, 
with  a review  after  two 
years.  Once  he  reaches  30 
points  he  will  he  inter- 


Finance 


viewed  by  his  manager  and  i 
may  be  removed  from  his ; 
Job. 

Railtrack  confirmed  last ' 
night  that  foe  code  of  prac- 
tice was  being  used  by : 
many  companies.  It  said 
that  train  operators  were 
entitled  to  have  a system  in 
place  which  allowed  them 
to  monitor  drivers 

A spokesman  said:  “You 
have  to  keep  an  eye  on 
people.  It  is  meant  to  be  a 
help  rather  than  a hin- 
drance and  we  think  the 
public  expects  it.  The 
points  Systran  is  there  as  a 
prevention  not  a punish- 
ment. If  a driver  behaves 
himself;  the  penalties  are 
lifted." 
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I ARE  DYING 

After  three  years  of  devastating 
T*"  floods,  a generation  of  children  in 
North  Korea  are  on  the  brink  of  death. 
Malnourished  and  chronically  hungry, 
they  are  desperate  for  food. 

UNICEF  is  the’ leading  children’s 
agency  working  in  North  Korea.  We  are 
now  distributing  essential  foods 
'>5^^  -such  as  high  energy  milk -ami 
basic  medicines.  But  as  each 
day  goes  by,  more  and  more 
‘ ildren  arc  in  danger 

V if  dying. 

We  need  your  help  to  save 
children’s  lives.  We  rely 
^ totally  on  voluntary 
contributions. 

Please  send  a 
gift  today. 


770261  "307866 


j” Please  make  your  cheque/postal  order  payable  to  UNICEF 

I tH  £25  Q £50  O&s  □flOO  fproferiogwet  f ) 

| Or  please  debit  my  Swi  ic  tea/ Aeccwy  Vira/ A mex/Di  ncraC  I ub/C A F card 

| r 1 I I I I 1 | | | 1 1 | | M I I ID  Switch  Issue 

I Expiry  Date  Signature 

I Name  ....  . 

| Addle*  

I . - _PoalCOdC- 

■ PlgMpirtth«f^i]'nri  »lTtiyi,n-pftlir-llNK'l-J:.  ROOtwGUA7.  FRbfcKri 

J Chelmsford  CM2  8BR 

I Wcoasulh  altar  NtMirtaded  ^ ^ 

I cfeeMttjtoMectoaiTBqipenm  _ A ffiPjl uA 

J TebecxctadNucLAereO  llfllCKl 


unicef  w 

United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 
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Could  you  give  the  gift  of  life? 


We  arc  an  infertile  couple  kinging  for  a baby  of  oar  own. 
Ourofxljf  chance  is  through  ^di^iattoin.  We  are 
desperate  to  find  an  egg  donor. 


Could  you  be  oar  egg  donor? 


If  you  are  a woman  under  fee  age  of  36,  dark  ten;  blue 
green  eyes  and  would  like  lo  find  out  how  you  can  help 
us,  please  call  our  muse  Jane  on  0171 224  0707,  quoting 
oar  reC  9903.  - 


(All  reasonable  expenses  will  be  covered,) 


ivaav 

\ • ■■  “^’r" 

K-.S*BfV 


54-year-old 

plans 

second  baby 
by  test-tube 


Kamad  Ahmed 


A WOMAN  who  lied 
about  her  age  to  be- 
come the  oldest  fertil- 
ity treatment  mother 
in  Britain  is  planning  to  have 
a second  child  by  ln-vitro  fer- 
tilisation at  the  age  of  54. 

Pauline  Lyon,  from  March 
in  Cambridgeshire,  has  pot 
up  advertisements  In  her 
local  newsagent  and  super- 
market asking  for  women 
“with  dark  hair  and  blue- 
green  eyes"  to  consider  donat- 
ing eggs,  after  advice  from  the 

private  London  Gynaecology 
and  Fertility  Centre  which 
has  agreed  to  treat  her. 

Zf  Mrs  Lyon,  who  Is  sup- 
ported by  her  husband  Dave, 
aged  53,  has  a successful  preg- 
nancy she  will  be  aged  at  least 
55  by  the  time  her  baby  is 
bora,  making  her  once  again 
the  oldest  woman  to  receive 
successful  rvF  treatment  in 
the  country. 

In  June  Eleanore  Perlman, 


aged  54,  had  test-tube  twins 
after  being  treated  at  the 
same  London  fertility  centre, 
which  has  a worldwide  repu- 
tation for  its  liberal  attitude 
towards  age  limits. 

Mrs  Lyon's  age  will  reopen 
the  vexed  question  of  whether 
fertility  treatment  should  be 
governed  by  age  limits. 

Professor  Ian  Craft,  who 
wiD  oversee  Mrs  Lyon's  fertil- 
ity course,  has  said  he  will 
help  any  woman  up  to  the  age 
of  55  as  that  is  the  upper  limit 
for  natural  conception. 

“This  will  not  cost  the  NHS 
any  money,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  is  anybody  else's 
business,"  said  Mrs  Lyon, 
who  is  prepared  to  pay  up  to 
£4£00  for  the  treatment  “We 
are  just  very  hopeful  that  we 
will  find  a donor." 

In  1995  Mrs  Lyon  had  her 
first  test-tube  baby  at  the  age 
of  52.  She  was  criticised  after 
it  was  revealed  that  she  had 
lied  about  her  age  to  ensure 
treatment  at  the  Lister  Hospi- 
tal in  London,  which  has  an 


age  limit  for  fertility  treat- 
ment of  50. 

Mrs  Lyon  told  doctors  she 
was  aged  47  rather  than  her 
real  age,  49. 

The  Health  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Authority 
(HFEA),  which  controls  fertil- 
ity treatment,  said  that  al- 
though there  was  no  specific 
upper  limit  on  the  age  that  a 
woman  could  have  treatment, 
the  welfare  of  the  child  was 
the  paramount  consideration. 

“We  believe  that  the  doctor 
is  best  placed  to  decide 
whether  treatment  should  be 
offered,”  a spokesman  said. 
“We  specifically  require  doc- 
tors to  bear  in  mind  the 
parents’  ages  and  their  likely 
future  ability  to  look  after  or 
provide  for  a child’s  needs. 


"The  HFEA  monitors  the 
extent  to  which  clinics  regu- 
larly provide  treatment  to 
women  In  their  fifties,  and  we 
would  be  worried  If  this  was 
happening  on  a very  regular 
basis." 

Valerie  Riches  of  the  pres- 
sure group  Family  and  Youth 
Concern  said  conception 
should  be  left  to  natural 
methods. 

"People  should  not  be  think- 
ing of  becoming  a mother  at 
the  age  when  most  people  are 
thinking  about  becoming  a 


grandmother."  she  «g»d 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lyon  already 
have  four  children  from  pre- 
vious marriages  but  decided 
to  embark  an  a course  of  TVF 
treatment  five  years  ago 
when  doctors  told  Mrs  Lyon 


she  had  reached  the  meno- 
pause. The  birth  of  Lauren, 
who  is  now  aged  two,  caused 
a family  rifL 

"We  certainly  had  no 
qualms  about  deciding  that 
we  wanted  a little  brother  or 
sister  for  Lauren,”  Mrs  Lyon 
said. 

“She  has  been  a very  good 
baby,  although  of  course  now 
she  is  two  she  is  into  every- 
thing. There  were  times  when 
we  were  tired  but  that  is  true 
for  any  couple  coping  with  a 
baby." 

Paulette  Hammerson,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  London 
Gynaecology  and  Fertility 
Centre,  said  it  advises  women 
to  advertise  as  widely  as  poss- 
ible to  find  a donor. 

“There  is  a chronic  short- 
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Western  and  southern  Scandinavia  wg  be  doudy  with 
patchy  ran  or  drizzJo  and  this  wSI  gmctualyclecr  from 
the  west  to  team  seme  sunny  spots  later.  Northern 
Sweden  and  Finland  w9  be  {fry  and  mainly  sunny. 
Hifhs  from  1B-23C  (B6-73F) 

Low  Cowtriam,  Germany,  Austria, 

Wttgfart 

Germany  and  the  Benelux  wffl  be  doudy  wtlh  of  rain 
or  drizzle,  but  it  vriB  become  brighter  in  the  north-want 
later.  Austria  and  Stftzertaid  wB  have  sunny  9peits, 
and  the  chance  of  a few  showers.  hBgha  from  21-24C 
(70-7SF) 


Northern  France  wU  be  mostly  doudy  with  some  rain 
at  first,  this  folawsd  by  brighter  spate,  but  the  rest  erf 
Prtfrwa  wft  be  dy  with  vary  warn  sunshine.  Ugh#  23- 
26C  (73-7SF)  in  the  north  to  29-33C  In  the  southern 
interior  and  along  the  Medtatanaan  resort  beaches. 

i ae!"  s*  hrtgfc 


MaHy  hot  and  army,  but  some  afternoon  thmdery 
diowers  wfll  develop  over  the  central  Interior  of  Spafo. 
The  Bataartcs  and  the  Medttammean  coast  resorts  wil 
have  ptertiy  of  brtthnt  sunshine.  Highs  23-26C  (73- 
79F)  along  the  Biscay  coast,  28-32C  (82-OOF)  in  Ihe 
coastal  resofte  to  a soaring  34-38G  Wand. 

: 


J*«V 


JqTms 


Apart  from  a lew  afternoon  showers  over  the  fljps 
most  pods  wil  be  fine  and  maMy  sunny.  tfgha  23- 
28C  fri  the  north.  28-30  abawhem. 

Qraaoa: 


Hot  and  suny  over  Die  islands,  but  ctoudtar  on  the 
mainland  with  ana  or  two  local  thwdwstorma  brook- 
ing out  towards  evening.  Max  tamp  28-32C. 
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Student  ‘assisted 
in  operation’ 


Consultant  surgeon  suspended 
over  alleged  ‘work  experience 
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M«dlGtel  CofTMPondMrt 


Pauline  Lyon,  who  lied  about  her  age  to  become  Britain’s  oldest  test-tube  mother,  with  her  husband  Dave  and  daughter 
Lauren,  and  (above  left)  their  advertisement  for  an  egg  donor  to  enable  them  to  have  a second  test-tube  baby 


age  of  donors  and  we  have  a 
waiting  list,"  Ms  Hammerson 
said.  “We  encourage  people  to 
get  publicity  In  the  local 
paper,  for  example.  We  have 
to  get  the  message  across,  to 
ask  women  to  help.” 

Commenting  on  the  adver- 
tisements’ specification  -of 
physical  characteristics  for 
the  donor,  Mrs  Lyon  said: 
“It’s  to  make  her  as  similar  as 
possible  to  me.  But  I don't 
really  mind.” 

The  adverts  say.  "Could 
you  give  the  gift  of  life?  We 
are  an  infertile  couple  long- 
ing for  a baby  of  our  own. 
Could  you  be  our  egg  donor?" 

They  also  say  the  Lyons 
will  pay  “all  reasonable  ex- 
penses” incurred  by  the 
donor. 
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m CONSULTANT  surgeon 
Mu.  has  been  suspended 
^Wollowing  allegations 
that  he  let  a work  experience 
student  assist  in  an 
operation. 

The  incident  at  the  Mayday 

hospital  in  Thornton  Heath, 
south  London,  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  in  early 
July. 

A disciplinary  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  next  week 
and  the  hospital  has  refused 
to  comment,  saying  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  hearing. 

The  hospital  yesterday 
refused  to  name  the  consul- 
tant. the  student  or  the  pa- 
tient, although  It  said  the  pa- 
tient had  not  been  harmed. 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  said:  "We 
are  aware  that  there  was  an 
incident  in  which  It  was  al- 
leged that  a student  on  work 
experience  was  in  an  operat- 
ing theatre.  We  await  the  out- 
come of  the  hospital’s  inter- 
nal inquiry.  On  foe  face  of  it 
this  would  appear  to  be  rather 
worrying." 

Dr  John  Spiers,  chairman 
of  the  Patients’  Association, 
said:  “Given  the  attitudes  of 
some  consultants  nothing 
would  surprise  me. 

"It  shnrics  me  to  my  cotton 
socks  and  it  wlQ  frighten 
many  patients.” 

There  have  be  a number  of 
cases  in  recent  years  where 
staff  other  than  doctors  have 
carried  out  minor  proce- 
dures, and  also  concern  that 
some  nurses  were  carrying 
out  operations  unsupervised 
by  consultants. 

There  have  also  been  warn- 
ings that  junior  doctors  were 
carrying  out  operations 
beyound  their  competence, 
usually  at  night  or  weekends. 

Last  year,  the  Audit  Com- 
mission said  one  In  10  junior 


doctors  carried  out  opera- 
tions beyond  their  compe- 
tence at  least  once  a week. 

Last  month  & study  in- the 
British  Medical  Journal 
found  that  four  out  of  five 
junior  doctors  had  carried  out 
operations  unsupervised  by 
consultants.  Including  a 
kidney  transplant  and  major 
bowel  surgery. 

Some  of  the  doctors 
reported  having  carried  out 
procedures  they  had  never 
seen  before,  and  some  said 
their  unsupervised  opera- 
tions were  “too  many  to  list". 

A row  broke  out  in  Novem- 
ber 1995  after  it  was  revealed 
that  a 17-year-old  student  on 
work  experience  at  a Glasgow 
hospital  was  asked  to  stitch  a 
patient’s  wound. 

In  1994  there  was  an  outcry 
when  theatre  nurse  Valerie 
Tomlinson  performed  part  of 
an  appendix  operation  at  foe 
Treliske  hospital  in  Truro. 

Sister  Tomlinson  carried 
out  the  surgery  on  foe  orders 
of  a surgical  registrar.  After 
an  inquiry  she  was  allowed  to 
keep  her  job  but  was  given  a 
final  warning. 

She  later  took  early  retire- 
ment, saying  that  she  had  not 
received  foe  full  support  of 
her  colleagues  when  she 
returned  to  work. 

The  surgeon  who  oversaw 
the  operation,  Tahir  Bhatti, 
was  reprimanded  by  South 
West  regional  health  author- 
ity, which  described  the  inci- 
dent as  a one-off! 

In  another  disclosure  in 
1994,  hospital  porter  Dave 
Gooby  revealed  that  he  had 
"scrubbed  up”  to  take  part  in 
a hip  replacement  operation 
at  Newham  general  hospital, 
east  London. 

Mr  Gooby  claimed  that  he 
held  surgical  instruments 
inside  an  open  wound. 

He  is  also  said  to  have  been 
asked  by  a sister  to  help  pull 
and  manipulate  the  patient’s 
leg. 
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‘A  man 
out  of 
his 

political 
depth 
with  a 
lot  of 
money 
in  an 
offshore 
trust  is 
fair 
game’ 


‘He 

really  is, 

as  he 

says, 

thick 

skinned 

and 

sees  his 
critics 
as  flies 
to  be 
swatted 
away’ 


Labour  muddle  in  tow  without  peer 


A first  taste  of  blood  sport  for 
Tories.  David  Hencke  reports 


WHEN  Lord 

Simon  wooed 
his  first  wife. 
Hanne,  a Nor- 
wegian, he 
swept  her  off  her  feet  by 
learning  her  language  In 
three  weeks.  Until  yesterday 
the  former  chairman  of  BP 
had  taken  much  longer  to  use 
his  native  English  to  defend 
himself  in  the  six  week  row 
over  his  E2JL5  million  share- 
holding in  Britain's  second- 
largest  firm. 

Friends  of  the  Labour  min- 
ister— who  can  speak  six  lan- 
guages and  learn  another  at 
the  drop  of  a hat  — were  not 
surprised  that  he  said  noth- 
ing as  the  fracas  broke  out 
over  his  £2  million  "conflict 
of  interest"  which  engulfed 
Tony  Blair  and  William 
Hague  in  head  to  head  combat 
in  Parliament  this  week. 

“He  really  is  — as  he  says 
— thick  skinned."  said  a 
friend  of  the  man  ennobled  by 
Tony  Blair.  “He  is,  and  he 
regards  hlmNwlf,  as  a man  of 
panache.  He  sees  his  critics  as 
flies  to  be  swatted  away.  He 
would  think  they  were  just 
little  people." 

■Tony  Blair  was  thrilled  to 
get  him;  a man  prepared  to 
drop  a £750,000  a year  salary 
as  chairman  of  BP  and  work 
for  nothing  for  his 
government. 

“He  was  told  he  could  have 
anything  he  wanted  — which 
is  why  there  was  that  row 
with  Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 


Secretary,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Europe." 

The  appointment  of  the  58- 
year-old  businessman,  whose 
career  in  BP  has  spanned  36 
years,  was  bound  to  cause 
problems  for  the  Govern- 
ment Lord  Simon,  for  all  his 
New  Labour  leanings,  was 
first  and  foremost  a typical 
businessman.  He  is  hard 
working,  putting  in  a punish- 


He  swept 
his  first 
wife  off 
her  feet, 
but  critics 
have  been 
less 

impressed 


ing  schedule  in  the  office  and 
keeping  up  his  competitive 
spirit  on  the  golf  courses  of 
Highgate  and  Hunstanton.  He 
is  also  described  as  a great 
charmer  — a “ladies  man"  — 
according  to  one  woman  ad- 
mirer. He  married  his  second 
wife,  Sarah,  in  1992. 

People  who  worked  with 
him  at  BP  say  he  had  no  obvi- 
ous interest  in  politics. 

“Some  people  when  they 
get  Involved  in  lobbying  for 
their  company  catch  a politi- 
cal bug  and  get  really  stuck 
in.  But  in  Lord  Simon's  case 
there  was  no  sign  or  this.  His 
first  meeting  with  Mr  Blair 


would  have  been  planned  by 
BP*s  formidable  public  afihirs 
team,  and  he  would  have 
relied  on  their  briefings." 
said  one. 

When  he  joined  the  Govern- 
ment he  came  with  the  usual 
baggage  of  a successful  busi- 
nessman. As  well  as  his  big 
shareholding,  lodged,  like 
other  senior  directors  of  BP, 
in  a Jersey  offshore  trust,  he 
bad  interests  as  a non-execu- 
tive director  of  Grand  Metro- 
politan pic,  and  was  adviser 
to  Deutsche  Bank  and  Allianz 
AG  Holdings  in  the  City.  He 
had  also  been  appointed  by 
Kenneth  Clarke  as  a director 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

When  he  arrived  on  May  2 
his  first  act  was  to  take  advice 
CTOm  Michael  Scholar,  perma- 
nent secretary  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry,  a 
high  flying  civil  servant  who 
has  moved  from  the  Treasury 
to  Wales  to  the  DTI  in  the 
space  of  five  years. 

Mr  Scholar  advised  the 
minister  to  put  his.  invest- 
ments in  a “blind  trust"  so  he 
could  not  participate  in  any 
investments.  This  follows  the 
rules  in  Questions  of  Proce- 
dure for  Ministers,  the  then 
Whitehall  blble  on  probity, 
that  “ministers  must  ensure 
that  no  conflict  arises,  or  ap- 
pears to  arise,  between  their 
public  duties".  But  left  out  of 
this  arrangement  was  the 
mere  matter  of  some  £2  mil- 
lion worth  of  BP  shares.  Lord 
Simon  himself  decided  he 
should  keep  the  shares  in  the 
Jersey  trust  on  the  grounds 
that  he  thought  that  other- 
wise he  would  be  guilty  of  in- 
sider trading. 


There  the  matter  might 
have  rested,  but  in  June  Con- 
servatives got  wind  of  the  po- 
sition. On  June  24  Lord 
Simon  answered  questions  in 
the  Lords  on  chemical  ex- 
ports, which  are  manufac- 
tured by  oil  companies.  Tory 
peers  already  suspected  that 
Lord  Simon  might  not  have 
got  rid  of  everything  at  the 
time,  but  they  took  until  July 
3 to  push  the  point  home. 
Labour’s  handling  of  it  W3S 
appalling.  John  Redwood,  the 
opposition  spokesman  on 
trade  and  Industry,  chal- 
lenged his  opposite  number, 
Margaret  Beckett,  about 
whether  Lord  Simon  bad  di- 
vested himself  of  everything 
at  BP.  Mrs  Beckett  said  she 
didn’t  know.  One  hour  later 
Andrew  Lansley,  Tory  MP  for 
Cambridgeshire  South,  chal- 
lenged Ann  Taylor,  Leader  of 
the  House.  She  didn’t  know 
either,  hut  added  “he  has  not 
been  involved  in  discussions 
that  would  be  relevant  or 
relate  to  his  particular 
interests". 

Next  day  Mrs  Berkett  did 
know.  She  had  to  write  to  Mr 
Redwood  saying  he  had  kept 
his  BP  shares,  but  as  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  oil  In- 
dustry "no  conflict  can  occur 
given  Lord  Simon’s  nan-in- 
volveraent  with  government 
business  concerning  BP". 

By  July  10  a new  front  had 
opened.  Lord  Simon  did  ap- 
pear to  have  a conflict  of  in- 
terest because  his  Europe 
brief  could  cover  energy 
issues.  This  appeared  to  con- 
tradict Margaret  Beckett's  let- 
ter. She  was  again  put  on  the 
back  foot  in  a reply  to 


Simon  - a fair  share  of  criticism? 


Key  questions,  and  possible  ex- 
planations surrounding  the 
Simon  qffair. 

How  many  BP  shares  does 
Lord  Simon  own? 

A total  of  289,303,  worth 
£2.4  million  at  yesterday's 
share  price.  Most  of  these 
come  from  a long-term  bonus 
scheme  which  awarded  him 
shares  worth  £874,000  last 
year,  and  a further  40,000 
shares  this  year.  Last  year  he 
also  received  218JXX)  shares 
under  an  option  scheme  since 
discontinued,  but  many  have 
obviously  been  sold. 

Is  there  a potential  conflict 
of  interest? 

Not  directly,  because  he  is  not 
directly  involved  In  energy  or 
transport  policy.  But  his  job 
as  competitiveness  minister 
could  clearly  involve  him  in 
discussions  which  affect  the 
oil  Industry  — the  issue  or  a 
carbon  tax  springs  to  mind, 
or  the  road’ rail  argument. 

What  are  new  ministers  ex- 
pected to  do  In  such  a 
situation? 

The  rules  require  ministers 


to  place  shares  in  a "blind 
trust”,  which  means  they  are 
administered  by  trustees, 
with  no  involvement  or 
knowledge  by  the  individual 
concerned. 

Lord  Simon  did  that  with 
his  other  shares,  why  not 
with  his  BP  stake? 

He  has  said  there  would  still 
have  been  potential  for  in- 
siderdealing. But  that  doesn’t 
make  sense  because  he  would 
have  known  nothing  about 
any  subsequent  dealing.  What 
does  make  sense  Is  that  there 
would  still  have  been  poten- 
tial for  conflict  of  interest, 
since  he  would  have  known 
that  any  involvement  in  oil 
Industry  affairs  would  have 
affected  his  shareholding, 
even  though  be  could  not  deal 
in  the  shares. 

Could  he  hare  sold  the 
shares  if  he  had  wanted  to, 
when  he  was  appointed  as  a 
minister? 

Stock  exchange  rules  prevent 
company  directors  selling 
shares  in  the  month  before 
the  company  announces  its 
results,  hut  since  BP  pub- 


lished figures  on  May  5,  BP 
directors  could,  and  did,  sell 
shares  after  that  date. 

Lord  Simon  resigned  from 
BP  when  he  was  appointed  on 
May  7.  so  the  directors’  deal- 
ing rules  ceased  to  apply.  But 
the  law  on  insider  dealing 
prevents  anybody  dealing  in 
shares  if  they  have  special 
knowledge  about  the  com- 
pany, which  obviously  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Simon  in  the 
period  after  he  resigned  as 
chairman. 

He  could,  however,  have 
sought  approval  for  a sale 
from  law  officers. 

So  why  didn’t  he? 

This  isn't  dear.  There  are 
several  possibilities.  He  could 
know  something  about  BP 
which  would  cause  the  share 
price  to  dive  in  the  near 
future.  This  seems  unlikely.  It 
is  possible  that  lie  would  have 
lost  out  under  the  rules  of 
BP'S  share  scheme  for  selling 
them  quickly,  but  that  could 
probably  have  been  squared 

with  the  scheme  managers. 
Perhaps  he  prefers  the  divi- 
dend Income  (about  £50,000  a 
year)  to  the  interest  he  could 


get  by  investing  the  proceeds. 
The  most  likely  explanation 
is  that  he  felt  it  was  less 
wrong  to  sell  the  shares  while 
he  still  bad  inside  informa- 
tion than  it  would  be  to  con- 
tinue holding  them  for  sev- 
eral months. 

The  Conservatives  have 
made  much  of  the  Jersey 
Trust.  Has  Lord  Simon  been 
evading  tax!? 

No.  Personally,  he  has  not 
even  been  avoiding  tax, 
which  is  legaL  The  Jersey 
Trust  does  not  affect  him  di- 
rectly. It  is  a vehicle  for  BP  to 
acquire  the  shares  before 
they  are  handed  out  to  its 
executives.  There  is  a tax  ben- 
efit, but  it  goes  to  the  com- 
pany, not  the  individuals.  It  is 
standard  practice  for  share 
schemes  to  work  through  off- 
shore trusts. 

What  happens  next? 

Lord  Simon  could  sen  the 
shares  after  next  week's 
results,  but  he  has  signalled 
that  he  will  probably  keep 
them  until  January,  when  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  BP  will 
be  too  dated  to  be  relevant. 


Does  he  find  her  sexy?  He  pauses,  Chuck  doesn’t 
often  pause.  “She^s  certainly  a striking  woman,  not  a 
stunning  beauty,  I suppose...  but  Margaret  Thatcher 
is  a very  striking  woman,  handsome  woman.” 

Charlton  Heston  talks  to  Simon  Hattenstone 


The  Week,  page  18 


Michael  Fallon,  Conservative 
MP  for  Seven  oaks,  by  saying 
he  could  see  papers  on  energy 
matters,  if  they  didn't  have 
any  bearing  on  BP. 

Mr  Redwood  immediately 


‘He  has 
taken  a 
long  time 
to  defend 
himself 
during  the 
six  week 
row* 


pointed  out  Lord  Simon  was 
Involved  in  discussions  on  a 
plan  for  a European  Union  en- 
ergy tax,  which  must  have  a 
bearing  on  BP. 


By  the  end  of  July  rational 
discussion  by  Labour  was 
replaced  by  hyperbole.  Alle- 
gations were  "nit-picking 
rubbish",  Mrs  Beckett  said. 
The  Tories  were  anti-busi- 
ness, said  Ian  McCartney, 
Trade  and  Industry  Minister. 
Neither  answered  the  points 
and  Lord  Simon  remained 
silent. 

Then  the  matter  exploded, 
with  the  Tory  leader  William 
Hague  challenging  Mr  Blair, 
who  appeared  to  be  losing  his 
temper  over  such  a “vile  and 
scurrilous  campaign".  Here 
Labour  introduced  foe  .new 
argument,  that  Lord  Simon 
could  not  have  sold  his  shares 
because  he  would  have  been 
accused  of  “insider  trading". 

He  defended  his  role  in  the 
Lords,  saying  again  be  was 
not  seeing  or  dealing  with 


matters  which  must  have  a 
bearing  on  BP.  But  after  six 
challenges  from  Mr  Hague, 
Mr  Blair  was  left  bruised  and 
battered,  his  first'  defeat  as 
leader. 

The  row  continued  on  foe 
airwaves  foe  next  day.  Peter 
Mandelson.  minister  without 
portfolio,  using  hyperbolic 
words  like  “synthetic  twad- 
dle" and  trying  to  put  the 
onus  on  Mr  Scholar  for  telling 
Lord  Simon  to  keep  the 
shares.  But  Mr  Scholar  could 
only  advise,  not  order. 

The  row  became  entwined 
with  the  new  code  of  conduct 
for  ministers,  which  appeared 
to  make  it  harder  for  Lord 
Simon  to  get  out  of  it. 

Downing  Street  maintained 
he  had  taken  foe  right  steps, 
and  dismissed  an  idea  from 
Mr  Redwood  that  he  should 


have  sold  the  shares  in  May 
when  BP  quarterly  figures  be- 
came public. 

Legal  action  was  threat- 
ened. Lord  Simon,  like  any 
other  top  businessman,  chose 
foe  Times  to  finally  comment 
and  defend  hlnwrif. 

The  storm  has  abated  be- 
cause Parliament  is  in  recess, 
but  foe  Tories  will  not  give 
up.  Mr  Redwood  has  tabled 
sheafs  of  questions.  Lord 
Simon  is  said  not  to  like  an- 
swering questions  in  the 
Lords.  Cabinet  colleagues  say 
he  Is  reticent  to  join  in  public 
debate.  There  is  a scent  of 
blood  in  the  air.  Deer  and  fox 
hunting  may  be  under  threat, 
but  a businessman  out  of  his 
political  depth  with  a lot  of 
money  in  an  offshore  trust  is 
too  tempting  a Tory  blood 
sport  target  to  ignore. 
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Uxbridge  aftermath 


ilia  Guardian  Saturday  August  2 1397 


‘Far  from 
the  Tories 
winning,  the 
Labour  Party 
did  a very 
good  job  at 
losing 

this  election. 
We  had  a 
very  good 
candidate  at 
the  general 
election, 
who  should 
have  been 
standing  at 
this  election’ 

Peter  James, 
Hillingdon  council 


Tory  leader  William  Hague  hails  newly  elected  Uxbridge  MF  John  Randall  and  his  wife,  Kate,  after  Labour’s  candidate,  Andy  Slaughter,  was  beaten  by  3,766  votes 
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Labour 
defends 
role  of 
centre 


Ewan  MacAsUU,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government  de- 
fended its  system  of 
selecting  byelection 
candidates  yester- 
day In  the  face  of 
criticism  from  local  activists 
over  the  Uxbridge  defeat 
Senior  Labour  spokesmen 
insisted  the  system  had 
worked  well  for  the  past  10 
years  and  said  they  saw  no , 


reason  to  change  it  now. 
Local  activists  claimed  the 
party  could  have  won  if  it  had 
stuck  with  the  candidate  who 
fought  the  general  election, 
David  wffliams,  a local  coun- 
cillor, rather  than  the  im- 
posed one,  Andy  Slaughter,  a 
barrister  with  no  close  links 
with  the  constituency. 

Mr  Williams  got  within  724 
votes  of  victory  on  May  1 in 
the  previously  safe  Tory  seat 
But  Mr  Slaughter  lost  yester- 
day to  the  Tory,  John  Ran- 


dall, by  3,766  votes.  With 
Labour  stQl  high  in  opinion 
polls  nationally,  a much 
closer  result  had  been  widely 
fbrecast 

A Labour  spokesman  said 
yesterday  the  party  would 
review  the  byelection  cam- 
paign, as  it  always  did,  win  or 
lose,  to  see  what  lessons  could 
be  learned.  But  there  was  no 
intention  to  alter  the  system 
of  having  byelectiou  candi- 
dates chosen  by  a special 
panel  rather  than  by  the  con- 
stituency party. 

He  said  that  byelection  can- 
didates came  under  intense . 
scrutiny  and  Mr  Slaughter  I 
had  been  considered  a better 
prospect  than  the  more  left- 
wing  Mr  Williams.  The 
spokesman  added  it  could  be 
argued  that  if  Mr  Williams 
had  stood,  the  scale  of  the  de- 
feat might  have  been  bigger. 

By  choosing  Mr  Slaughter, 
the  focus  was  on  national 
Issues  rather  than  local  ones, 
which,  a Labour  source  said, 
was  just  as  well  as  the  local 
Labour  council  was  not 
widely  popular  in  the 
constituency. 

Mr  williams  said  he  could 
not  say  for  sure  that  he  would 
have  won  if  he  had  been  the 
candidate  again.  But  he  did 
say  he  had  heard  on  the  door- 
steps people  saying  they 
would  have  voted  for  him  if 
he  had  been  Labour's  choice. 

“1  think  it  was  always  going 
to  bean  uphill  struggle  to  win 


Result 


John  Randal  fCon)  16,288 
Andrew  Slaughter  (L*jJ  12,522 
Keith  Kerr  (Ufa  Demi  1.792 
Majority  3,766 

Otar  camfldatn:  tort  Dawkl  Sutch  (Man- 
sur Rowing  Loony  Partyi  39B;  jtda  Leon- 
ard (Socialist  Party)  259:  Ranees  Taylor 
(British  National  Party)  205;  tan  Anderson 
(National  Democrat)  157;  John  McCauley 
(Nottoreri  Frono  110;  Hairy  Mkkfetsn 
(Original  Ubaral  Party)  89;  James  Fahsan- 
bargar  (UK  Mepedance  Party)  SB;  Ron- 
nie Carroll  (ErarakJ  Rainbow  Wanda 
Drawn  Ticket)  30; 

Swing  5.04  Lab  to  Con 
Turnout  31 ,867 

Electorate  57,733 

General  election:  Con  maj 

724;  Turnout  41,545;  Shereby 
(Con)  18,095;  Williams  (Lab) 
17,371;  MaJyan  (Lib  Dem) 
4,528;  Aird  (Referendum 
Party)  1,153;  Leonard  (Social- 
ist Party)  398 


Uxbridge,"  he  said  on  Radio 
4’s  World  at  One. 

Less  coy  was  Peter  James, 
nhairmnn  of  the  Labour  group 
on  Hillingdon  council,  .which 
includes  Uxbridge  who  said: 
"Far  from  the  Tories  winning 
this  election.  I think  the 
Labour  Party  did  a very  good 
job  at  losing  this  election. 

“We  had  a very  good  candi- 
date at  the  general  election, . 


National  office  ‘knew  of  fiddles’ 


Former  Doncaster  councillor  says 
he  blew  the  whistle  1 0 years  ago 


David  Ward 


A FORMER  councillor 
claimed  yesterday  that 
senior  Labour  Party 
officials  were  informed  al- 
most 10  years  ago  about  alle- 
gations of  expenses  fiddles 
and  other  abuses  by  Labour 
councillors  in  Doncaster. 

Neil  Swan,  who  represented 
a town  centre  ward  for  three 
years,  said  he  wrote  to  David 
Robertson,  Labour’s  former 
regional  organiser,  in  1988.  "I 
was  told  it  was  not  a party 
matter  but  one  for  the  rate- 


payers. 
His  c 


claim  appears  to  be  at 


odds  with  statements  made 
this  week  by  John  Prescott, 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
as  the  party's  national  execu- 
tive committee  announced 
that  it  had  suspended  the 
Doncaster  district  party. 

Mr  Prescott  said  the  NEC 
had  acted  ‘immediately*’  to 
maintain  public  trust  in  coun- 
cils and  the  Labour  Party. 

Mr  Swan  and  Ron  Rose,  a 
TV  scriptwriter  and  also  a 
former  councillor,  have 
joined  forces  to  highlight  alle- 
gations, in  part  corroborated 
by  the  district  auditor’s 
report  published  in  January, 
of  high  living,  high  drinking, 
high  flying  (in  dub  class)  and 


highly  unusual  land  deals, 
not  to  mention  boozy  days  out 
at  the  council-owned  race 
course. 

' Four  councillors  and  the 
council's  chief  executive  have 
been  suspended. 

Mr  Swan  and  Mr  Rose  say 
the  Labour  council  has  been 
dominated  for  years  by  the 
Mining  Community  Group, 
which  began  as  a collection  of 
miners  who  were  also  coun- 
cillors and  which  made  key 
decisions  and  allocated  places 
on  committees. 

Mr  Rose  was  disciplined 
after  he  blew  the  whistle  on 
the  group's  activities  in  a 
local  paper  in  1987.  The 
Labour  whip  was  withdrawn 
and  he  was  eventually 
deselected. 

"If  only  Doncaster’s  Labour  j 
councillors  had  been  as  as  in- 
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Ron  Rose:  disciplined  after 
newspaper  disclosure 

genlous  at  serving  the  public 
as  they  were  at  pursuing  ven- 
dettas, by  God  we’d  have  a 
council,”  be  said. 

In  the  general  election,  Mr 
Swan  stood  on  an  anti-sleaze 
ticket  in  the  Doncaster  North 
constituency  of  Kevin 
Hughes,  a former  Doncaster 
councillor  and  now  a Junior 
whip. 

Mr  Swan  and  Mr  Rose  de- 
scribed a council  in  which  a 
controlling  caucus  of  six  on 
the  development  subcommit- 
tee made  all  important  deci- 
sions. "There  was  no  ideol- 
ogy. no  guiding  set  of 
principles,  no  ethical  sense,” 
said  Mr  Rose. 

Docile  and  co-operative 
councillors  were  content  to 
vote  as  directed  In  return  for 
tickets  to  pndarniinriing  con- 
ferences in  pleasant  seaside 
resorts. 

Marie  Lane,  elected  in  1995 
and  now  disillusioned  and 
marginalised,  this  week 
joined  the  whistleblowers. 
She  claimed  that  a former 
councillor  had  passed  her  a 
slip  of  paper  bearing  the 
name  and  phone  number  of  a 
developer  who  had  failed  to 
get  planning  permission  for 
houses  in  her  ward.  She  was 
Instructed  to  ring  him. 

Colin  Wedd,  now  deputy 
■leader  of  Doncaster  council, 
explains  that  council  proce- 
dures have  been  reformed  by 
the  New  Labour  leadership 
and  that  the  Inflrmnce  of 
people  associated  with  the 
National  Union  of  Mine- 
workers  was  simply  "the  de- 
mocracy of  numbers”. 

Of  past  excesses,  he  says: 
"This  Is  small  fry.  1 can  as- 
sure you.  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  money,  that  could 
have  been  abused  by  the 
councillors  here.  It  is  infin- 
itesimal in  comparison  with 
the  council’s  budget” 


Councillor  David  Williams, 
who  should  have  been  stand- 
ing at  this  election. 

“And  I am  certainly  con- 
vinced that  If  he  had  been 
standing  we  would  have  been 
waking  up  thin  morning  with 
a Labour  MP.” 

The  system  of  having  candi- 
dates chosen  from  the  centre 
rather  than  locally  was  intro- 
duced after  the  Govan  byelec- 
tion in  1987  when  the  Labour 
candidate,  the  tattoo-knuck- 
led Bob  Gillespie,  was  left 
floundering  in  a television  de- 
bate with  the  Scottish 
National  Party  candidate, 
Jim  801am.  who  eventually 
won. 

Neither  Tony  Blair  nor 
Peter  Mandelson  sit  on  the 
byelection  paneL  John  Pres- 
cott foe  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, does  but  was  absent  on 
ministerial  duty  the  day  the 
panel  took  the  decision. 

The  panel  includes  Richard 
Rosser,  a union  representa- 
tive; Hilary  Armstrong,  local 
government  minister;  Ian 
McCartney,  trade  and  indus- 
try minister  Tom  Sawyer, 
labour  general  secretary;  and 
Dave  HE  the  party's  chief 
press  officer. 

Mr  Prescott  defended  Mr 
Slaughter's  selection  and 
said:  *We  knew  we  lost  some 
terrible  byelections  when 
constituency  parties  selected 
them,  because  special  pres- 
sures do  'come  on  people  in 
byelections.” 


Martyn  Seal,  a journalist  and 
Labour  member,  tells  why 
‘arrogance’  made  canvassing 
at  Uxbridge  so  depressing 


■MERE  should  be  no 
I reason  for  the  Blair 
I government,  this  early 
in  its  tenure,  to  find  byelec- 
ttons  as  Hawmtng  as  its  pre- 
decessor did.  But  If  Ux- 
bridge Is  anything  to  go  by. 
New  Labour  is  developing 
the  infuriating  arrogance 
which  became  a hallmark 
of  the  Major  administra- 
tion. If  the  national  party 
continues  to  shoot  itself  in 
the  foot  with  the  expertise 
shown  in  this  byelection, 
disasters  loom  large  In 
other  marginal  seats. 

I found  canvassing  for 
Labour  in  the  Uxbridge 
area  depressing  — not  for 
lack  of  support  but  because 
political  infighting  got  In 
the  way.  The  well-oiled  ma- 
chine which  is  New  Labour 
decided  the  local  candidate, 
David  Williams,  was  a tad 
too  unmodem  for  Its  liking. 
So  his  near- win  at  the  gen- 
eral election  was  ignored 
and  he  was  dumped.  But 


the  response  of  many  vot- 
ers on  the  doorstep  makes 
it  obvious  that  the  reasons 
for  this  decision  were  not 
made  clear. 

If  there  was  any  conceiv- 
able way  it  could  have 
helped  the  party  to  win  the 
seat  It  would  have  been 
understandable.  But  there 
wasn't  It  bad  the  predict- 
able opposite  effect  and  an- 
noyed local  party  support- 
ers. This  was  not  a general 
election,  and  local  sensibil- 
ities were  more  in  evi- 
dence. Just  as  the  Conser- 
vatives stayed  at  home  on 
May  1 because  of  the  injus- 
tices perpetrated  by  their 
own  side,  so  too  Labour 
support  was  not  made  to 
work  for  the  party. 

It  is  a seat  that  could 
have  been  taken  but  was 
lost  because  of  interference 
from  the  top.  A more  suit- 
able candidate  was  wanted 
— suitable  not  for  the  local 
area  but  for  the  Labour 


Party  in  Westminster.  The 
feeling  was  that  an  outsider 
had  been  forced  upon  the 
constituency  for  a political 
convenience  which  looked 
unfair  and  grubby  — the 
sort  of  feeling  the  Labour 
government  says  tt  wants 
to  wipe  from  political  con- 
sciousness at  a national 
level. 

Many  Labour  supporters 
complained  that  a candi- 
date who  had  come  so  close 
to  victory  three  months  ago 
should  have  been  allowed  a 
second  chance.  And  it’s  a 
difficult  point  to  argue 
against.  The  assumption 
appeared  to  be  that  the 
local  electorate  wouldn’t 
notice  or  wouldn’t  care; 
Wrong  on  both  counts.  If 
the  people  1 canvassed  are 
anything  to  go  by.  It's  no 
use  **  nctwg  about  social  jus- 
tice if  you  behave  with  the 
same  misguided  ruthless- 
ness encouraged  In  man- 
agement under  the  Conser- 
vatives and  still  prevalent: 
sack  the  employee  first, 
work  out  the  saving  later. 
The  Labour  Party  gave  an 
impression  In  Uxbridge 
that  it  agreed  wholeheart- 
edly with  this  credo.  Under- 
standably, the  voters  do 
not. 


0%  STRESS. 
0%  WORRY. 
0%  ANXIETY. 
0%  INTEREST. 


THE  ROVER  416i 

It’s  a very  reassuring  feeling  buying  a car  as  soothing 

on  the  eye  and  effortlessly  enjoyable  to  drive  as  the  

Rover  41 6i  5 door.  Qp 

And  to  make  it  even  more  comforting,  the  Rover  416£  P^F 

is  equipped  with  standard  specification  including  power  Am 

steering,  driver’s  airbag,  security  coded  radio /cassette,  anti-  24  r 

theft  alarm  and  engine  immobiliser.  . ■ - 

Ctu 

But  can  you  afford  a car  with  so  much  to  offer?  Relax.  

Breathe  easy.  With  0%  finance  currently  available,  the  ^otl 
monthly  cost  of  driving  af  Rover  416i  is  guaranteed  not  to  A 
cause  any  panic  attacks.  1^  ^ 

If  you’d  like  more  information  or  to  arrange  a test  drive 
Rover  Dealer  on 


ROVER  416i  5 DOOR 


On  the  road  price" 

,£13,900.00 

Deposit 

£6,950.08 

Amount' of  credit  1 

£6,949.92 

24  monthly  payments 

£289.58 

Charge  for  credit 

£0.00 

Total  payable 

£13,900.00 

APR 

0.0% 
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Party  ‘shot  itself  in  foot’  0}e 
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drive,  call  us  for  details  of  your  local 


0345  186  186 


RELAX,  WE’RE  ROVER  DEALERS. 
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The  two  leaders’  political  weaknesses  are  obstacles  to  peace,  writes  Julian  Borger  in  Jerusalem 

Bombs  stymied  talks  deal 


AS  ISRAELI  troops 
continued  to  scour 
the  West  Bank  for 
Islamic  activists 
yesterday  and  the 
war  of  words  between  the  gov- . 
eminent  and  the  Palestinian  ! 
Authority  heightened,  signs  | 
emerged  that  negotiators  had 
been  on  the  verge  of  a poten- 1 
tiafly  crucial  breakthrough  1 
when  Wednesday's  double , 
suicide  bomb  ripped  through 
Jerusalem's  main  market 
The  Yediot  Aharanot  news- 
paper reported  that  the  Israeli 
prime  minister.  Binyamtn 
Netanyahu,  had  been  on  the 
point  of  agreeing  to  a tempo- 
rary freeze  on  construction 
work  at  a new  Jewish  settle- 
ment in  Arab  East  Jerusalem.  I 
The  Ear  Henna  settlement  is  I 
the  main  cause  of  the  impasse  ■ 
in  negotiations.  I 

Nahum  Baroea,  one  of  Isra- 
el’s most-read  columnists, 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the 
explosions  in  the  Mahane  Ye- 
huda market,  he  was  being 
briefed  about  the  proposal  by 

a Senior  Ijmiwninpnt  nffirial 

“He  was  saying  this  was  go- 
ing to  be  your  headline:  *We 
are  going  to  agree  to  a tempo- 


rary freeze1,"  Mr  Baraea  said. 

Questioned  about  the  issue 
in  an  interview  with  Yediot. 
published  yesterday,  Mr  Net- 
anyahu said:  “We  stood  up  for 
our  principles,  but  we  were 
looking  for  creative  ways  to 
enable  the  political  process  to , 
be  renewed.  We  were  pretty 
close  to  coming  up  with 
them.” 

The  prime  minister  was 
speaking  In  the  past  tense. 
The  suspension  of  Har  Home 
would  almost  certainly  allow 
a fUU  resumption  of  Israeli- 
Palegtinian  negotiations,  but 
it  was  unclear  yesterday 
whether  any  breakthrough 
could  be  salvaged. 

The  deal  was  to  have  been 
finalised  with  Dennis  Ross, 
the  United  States  special  en- 
voy, but  his  visit  was  post- 
poned out  of  respect  for  the  13 
victims  of  the  bombing. 

Bassam  Abu-Sherlf,  an 
advisor  to  the  Palestinian 
leader,  Yasser  Arafat,  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  Mr 
Ross  had  been  coming  “with  a 
compromise  that  would  allow 
both  sides  to  resume  talks". 
There  is  speculation  in  the 
Palestinian  camp  that  he  was 


going  to  propose  - a three- 
month  freeze  on  Har  Homa. 

President  Clinton  said  yes- 
terday he  would  send  Mr  Ross 
back  to  the  Middle  East  with 
the  latest  ideas"  alter  Isra- 
el’s seven-day  mourning 
period.  But  Mr  Barnes  said 
that  after  Wednesday's  bomb 


cent  were  willing  to  accept 

some  form  of  joint  sover- 
eignty over  Jerusalem.  These 
are  the  two  central  demands 
of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Palestinians. 

But  analysts  say  the  cur- 
rent political  weaknesses  of 
both  Mr  Netanyahu  and  Mr 


tanyahu  has  launched  a furi- 
ous verbal  campaign  against 

Mr  Arafat,  accusing  him  of 
doing  “damn  all"  to  prevent 
terrorism,  while  Israeli  secu- 
rity officials  have  poured 
scorn  on  arrests  of  militants 
in  recent  days. 

Khalil  ShlkakL  a Palesttn- 


israelis  will  not  choose  the  path  of  peace  if  their  blood 
continues  to  be  shed.  Palestinians  will  not  choose  the  path 
of  peace  if  their  land  continues  to  be  appropriated1 


It  would  be  much  tougher  for 
Mr  Netanyahu  to  win  agree- 
ment cm  a settlement  freeze 
from  his  fractious  rightwing 
coalition. 

Meanwhile,  an  opinion  pad 
taken  before  the  bombing  but 
published  yesterday  sug- 
gested that  there  could  be  sig- 
nificant common  ground  be- 
tween the  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  populations. 

It  found  that  59  per  cent  of 
Israelis  were  in  favour  of  the 
creation  of  a Palestinian 
state,  given  sufficient  secu- 
rity guarantees,  and  51  per 


Arafat  are  significant  ob- 
stacles to  a final  settlement 

Hexni  Shelev,  a Ma’ariv  col- 
umnist said  Mr  Netanyahu 
could  not  capitalise  on  poten- 
tial majority  support  for  con- 
cessions on  settlements  and 
Jerusalem,  because  he  was 
limited  by  his  coalition  with 
settlers’  representatives  and 
religious  rightwingers. 

‘1  would  say  the  only  real 
way  out  would  be  a funda- 
mental political  realignment 
like  a national  unity  govern- 
ment,” he  said. 

Since  the  bombing,  Mr  Ne- 


ian political  scientist,  said  Mr 
Arafat  was  unable  to  do  much 
more  because  of  his  weaken- 
ing political  position.  On 
Thursday  the  Palestinian  par- 
liament  met  not  to  discuss  the 
bombing  but  to  vote  almost 
unanimously  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Mr  Arafat's  cabinet  on 
corruption  charges. 

“In  both  the  peace  process 
and  national  reconstruction, 
these  are  very  difficult  times. 
Arafet  has  always  been  aide 
to  get  away  with  a crisis  in 
one,  but  not  with  both  at  the 
same  time.”  Mr  Shikaki  said. 


“His  own  security  services 
don’t  have  the  motivation  to 
do  tfrfo  [a  mass  round-up  of 
extremists].” 

The  fete  of  the  Palestinians’ 
police  chief;  Ghazi  Jabali,  has 
become  a potential  flashpoint. 
The  the  Israeli  security  forces 
have  accused  of  master- 
minding attacks  on  Jewish 
settlers  on  the  West  Bank  and 
have  demanded  his  arrest. 

Mr  Arafet  has  launched  an 
enquiry  into  the  affeir,  but  In 
remarks  published  yesterday 
Mr  Netanyahu  warned:  “If  he 
doesn’t  put  bim  in  kalbush 
(the  slammer),  well  put  him 
there",  implying  that  he 
would  approve  an  Israeli 
<mah»h  raid  into  Palestinian 
territory. 

The  Israeli  novelist  Amos 
Oz  described  the  dilemma  in 
the  press  yesterday. 

“Israelis  will  not  choose  the 
path  of  peace  if  their  blood 
continues  to  be  shed.  Pales- 
tinians will  not  choose  the 
path  of  peace  if  their  land 
continues  to  he  appropri- 
ated,” he  wrote.  “There  must 
be  a transformation  cm  both 
sides,  and  these  must  occur 
simultaneously.” 


Battle  is  joined  for  a freer  Iranian  people 


Mohammed  Khatami,  who  takes  power 
as  president  in  Teheran  tomorrow,  carries 
the  hopes  for  change  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  people,  particularly  the  young  and 
women,  writes  Kathy  Evans 


BEFORE  leaving  his 
house  every  morning, 
Cyrus,  an  elderly 
retired  Tehran  busi- 
nessman, peers  from  his  bal- 
cony down  the  street,  his 
golden  retriever  standing  at 
nil  side,  her  wagging 
furiously. 

“It’s  getting  dangerous  to 
take  the  dog  out  now.  People 
keep  throwing  stones  at  her. 
m try  again  later  when  the 
neighbours  are  not  around." 
he  said,  patting  the  dog’s  head 
gently. 

In  Iran,  such  a simple  plea- 
sore  as  walking  the  dog  is 
considered  an  un-Islamic 
habit  imported  from  the  West 
It  is  just  one  pleasure  banned 
in  the  Mamte  Republic. 


His  main  problem 
is  the  man  at  the 
top -supreme 
leader  Ayatollah 
Khamenei 


Here,  the  government  deter- 
mines what  you  wear,  what 
you  read  In  your  newspapers, 
what  novels  are  published, 
what  films  are  made,  what 
television  programmes  you 
can  watch,  and  even  who  you 
can  entertain  in  the  confines 
of  your  own  home 

After  18  years  of  Islam  in 
revolutionary  fervour,  the 
majority  of  Iranians  have  had 
enough.  They  yearn  for  nor- 
mality and  freedom,  for  a 
return  to  the  time  when  an 
Iranian  passport  did  not  have 
pariah  status  overseas,  when 
business  and  industry  flour- 
ished and  jobs  were  plentiful 

Tomorrow  Mohammed 
Khatami-  the  man  they  be- 
lieve can  deliver  such 
changes,  is  due  to  take  power 
as  the  country’s  president  He 
carries  with  him  the  hopes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  country’s 
voters,  particularly  the  young 
and  women,  for  change  and 
reform. 

The  changes  they  want 


strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
revolution  and  the  hard-line 
clerics  who  sustain  the  sys- 
tem in  the  name  of  Islam. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  of  the 
run-up  to  Mr  Khatami's  inau- 
guration, the  hard-liners  have 
demonstrated  their  power  by 
arresting  leading  liberals  in 
the  Khatami  camp. 

Faraj  Sarkuhi,  an  editor,  is 
feeing  the  death  penalty  on 
charges  of  espionage,  and  the  , 
prominent  philospher  Abdul : 
Karim  Suroush,  who  believes  1 
religion  is  a private  rather  j 
than  a state  affair,  has  been  | 
banned  from  leaving  the  I 
country.  Liberal  figures  in  I 
the  Tehran  municipality  have 
been  rounded  up  and  charged 
with  corruption. 

Mr  Khatami  inherits  a sys- 
tem rigged  against  change. 
Conservatives  have  the  ma- 
jority in  parliament  and  will 
oppose  his  reforms  at  every 
step.  His  biggest  problem, 
though,  is  the  man  at  the  top, 
to  whom  all  political  organi- 
sations including  parliament 
and  the  president  are  subser- 
vient — the  supreme  leader. 
Ayatollah  Khamenei. 

In  the  election  Ayatollah 
Khamenei  was  seen  by  the 
clergy  and  millions  of  voters  i 
as  backing  Mr  Khatami's  con- 
servative rival,  Nateq  Nouri, 
the  parliamentary  Speaker. 
Mr  Khatami  has  since  been 
reminded  in  numerous  news- 
paper editorials  and  speeches 
that  he  must  pursue  policies 
approved  by  the  supreme 
leader. 

What  these  warnings 
ignore  Is  that  Ayatollah  Kha- 
menei's status  is  being  ques- 
tioned as  never  before.  Until 
now  the  issue  could  not  be 
broached:  those  who  dared  to  1 
discuss  it  often  ended  up  In 
prison. 

Clerics  have  questioned : 
Ayatollah  Khamenei's  status  | 
from  the  day  he  took  over 
from  his  more  illustrious  pre- 1 
decessor.  Ayatollah  Khomei- 
ni. Many  believe  he  is  not 
qualified  for  the  role  of  marja 
(spiritual  leader)  of  all  Shi’as. 
Since  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  debate  has  come  out 
of  the  shadows. 


Ayatollah  Khamenei,  supreme  leader,  faces  a challenge  to  his  conservatism  from  Khatami 

Last  month  Grand  Ayatol-  since  been  taken  up  by  proml-  Issues  as  whether  you  can 
lah  Montazeri  argued  in  a let-  nent  supporters  of  Mr  have  a party  to  celebrate  your 
ter  to  the  new  president  that  Khatami.  daughter’s  16th  birthday.  But 

the  supreme  leader  was  not  This  may  appear  esoteric  the  reality  is  that  the  key  rev- 
above  the  law.  The  point  has  and  fer  removed  from  such  olutlonary  organisations 


report  not  to  the  president  but 
the  supreme  leader,  and  it  is 
they  that  have  the  power  to 
arrest  you  for  wearing  the 
wrong  clothes  or  having  cof- 
fee with  a member  of  the  op- 
posite sex. 

They  include  the  200,000- 
strong  Bassg  Organisation.  It 
was  the  Bassijis  who  died  in 
their  thousands  in  senseless 
mass  suicides  In  the  war  with 
Iraq  12  years  ago. 

Today  the  survivors  control 
the  streets  of  every  town  in 
Iran,  ensuring  that  everyone 
lives  according  to  the  codes  of 
the  Islamic  revolution.  Mr 
Khatami,  however,  wants  to 
re-establish  the  writ  of  the  or- 
dinary police. 

Ayatollah  Khamenei  has 
other  power  bases  to  call  on. 
They  include  the  huge  Foun- 
dation for  the  Oppressed,  the 
organisation  which  took  over 
the  assets  of  Iranians  who  op 
posed  and  fled  the  revolution. 
It  has  assets  of  over  82  billion 
and  50,000  employees.  An- 
other Is  the  15  Khordad  Foun- 
dation, the  organisation 
which  put  the  price  on  Sal- 
man Rushdie’s  head. 

Many  Iranians  believe  that 
the  foundations’  huge 
resources  go  to  pay  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  Hezbullah  groups 
in  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  Muslim  countries.  Cler- 
ical supporters  of  Ayatollah 
Khamenei  in  Qom  train  and 
sustain  the  recruits  to  take 
the  Islamic  revolution 
overseas. 

“Until  Khatami  can  control 
these  organisations,  there 
will  be  little  change  inter- 
nally or  away  from  the  terror- 
ist activities  overseas,"  a 
leading  Iranian  analyst  said. 

It  appears,  however,  that 
Mr  Khatami  has  won  the  first 
round  in  the  battle  by  ap 
pointing  liberals  to  head  the 
key  ministries  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  interior,  and  Mamin 
guidance  (which  supervises 
culture).  Three  women  are 
also  said  to  be  destined  for 
senior  posts. 

Those  on  their  way  out  In- 
clude All  FaHahian,  the  intel- 
ligence services  minister 
recently  indicted  by  a Ger- 
man court,  and  All  Moham- 
med Besharati,  a former  inte- 
rior minister.  Such  signals 
will  not  be  missed  in  the 
West 

But  on  the  eve  of  the  inau- 
guration, the  editorials  in 
pro-Khamenei  newspapers 
are  already  full  of  criticism  of 
the  new  feces.  The  battle,  it 
seems,  has  only  just  begun. 


Villagers  pray  as  fourth 
body  found  in  landslide 


News  in  brief 


Ctwtstopbf  Zlim  In  Sydney 

THE  rescue  effort  gave 
way  to  grief  in  the 
Snowy  Mountains  last 
night  as  Australian  police  ad- 
mitted that  the  chance  of  find- 
ing survivors  among  the  16 
still  missing  after  Wednesday 
night's  landslide  disaster  was 
almost  niL 

About  150  rescuers  working 
in  darkness  and  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures found  two  more 
bodies  in  the  wreckage  of  the 
two  ski  lodges  as  they  cut 
through  crumpled  concrete 
slabs  with  diamond-tipped 
chainsaws.  The  bodies  of  two 
other  men  were  found  earlier, 
but  only  one  has  been 
removed,  because  of  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  mud  and  debris 
up  to  30ft  thick. 

So  fer  none  of  the  dead  have 
been  identified,  and  the  rela- 
tives of  the  missing  who  vis- 
ited the  winter  playground  of 
Thredbo,  300  miles  south  of 
Sydney,  yesterday  were  told 
to  exp«*  the  worst.  They 


were  taken  to  inspect  the  di- 
saster site,  an  experience  one 
senior  policeman  described 
as  silent  and  emotionaL 

Many  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  missing  were  distressed 
and  exhausted  when  they 
attended  a service  at  Thred- 
bo's  small  sunlit  chapel. 
"They  are  angry  because 
their  loved  one  is  somewhere 
underground,"  said  Father 
Wally  Stefenski  “They  said 
they  need  some  action.” 

They  are  not  the  only  ones 
frustrated  by  the  slaw  pro- 
gress of  the  rescue.  About  400 
emergency  workers  stood  by 
helplessly  for  hours  as  efforts 
were  made  to  stabilise  a 
boulder  perched  above  them. 

An  ambulance  service 
spokesman  said:  "For  ambu- 
lance officers,  your  job  is  to 
help  people.  You  know  there's 
people  there,  but  can't  do  any- 
thing for  them,  so  the  feeling 
Is  mainly  one  of  frustration." 

The  New  South  Wales  pre- 
mier, Bob  Carr,  defended  the 
rescue  schedule  after  meeting 
relatives.  He  said  the  disaster 


would  be  fully  studied  before 
the  controversial  expansion 
of  a nearby  resort  in  the  al- 
plne  national  park  was 
allowed  to  go  ahead. 

The  police  said  the  excava- 
tions were  so  hazardous  that 
it  could  he  more  than  a week 
I before  the  missing  are  ac- 
counted for.  The  state's  senior 
coroner  warned  that  indenti- 
fying  the  bodies  could  be  a 
long,  difficult  process. 

A service  was  held  in  Can- 
berra yesterday,  where  the 
governor-general,  Sir  William 
Deane,  read  a message  from 
the  Queen  expressing  her  sad- 
ness at  the  tragedy. 

Meanwhile,  a top  geophysi- 
cist has  called  for  an  investi- 
gation of  how  uncompacted 
landfill  was  used  near  the  site 
of  the  collapse. 

A few  skiers  took  to  the 
slopes  yesterday  in  perfect 
conditions.  Ski  Instructors 
worked  within  sight  of  the 
ugly  scar  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  where  several  col- ! 
leagues  had  been  claimed  as 
they  slept 


Russian  snub 
to  Lukashenko 

The  president  of  Belarus,  Al- 
exander Lukashenko,  cancel- 
led a visit  to  the  Kaliningrad 
region  of  Russia  yesterday 
after  its  governor  asked  for  a 
postponement  because  of  con- 
cern at  the  arrest  of  a Russian 
television  crew  in  Minsk, 
Russian  media  said. 

In  a new  chill  in  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  the 
Belarus  foreign  ministry  de- 
manded an  nffif.iai  explanation 
from  Moscow,  the  Itar-Tass 
news  agency  said. —Reuter. 

Yemeni  arrests 

Yemeni  security  forces  have 
arrested  more  than  50  govern- 
ment opponents  in  raids  in 
the  southern  provinces,  our 
foreign  staff  write . A spokes- 
man for  the  national  opposi- 
tion front,  Mowj,  said  it  was 
the  biggest  wave  of  political 
arrests  since  the  war  of  seces- 
sion in  1994. 

Trial  in  secrecy 

In  secrecy  ami  under  heavy 
security,  the  Nigerian  au- 
thorities have  begun  the  trial 
of  Ibrahim  el-Zakzaky,  leader 
of  a Shi’ite  Muslim  sect  which 


does  not  recognise  the  govern- 
ment's authority  and  whose 
arrest  last  year  triggered 
bloody  riots.  He  is  accused  of 
inciting  unrest.  — AP. 

Quake  warning 

Scientists  on  Montserrrat 
warned  yesterday  that  a suc- 
cession of  earthquakes  which 
forced  ash  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air  could  herald  an- 
other eruption  of  super- 
heated rock  and  gas  from  the 
island’s  volcano.  An  eruption 
last  month  killed  at  least  10 
people — AP. 

Asylum  seeker 

A diplomat  wbo  worked  in 
Cuba’s  embassy  to  Madrid 
has  asked  Spain  for  political 
asylum,  national  radio  said 
yesterday.  Angel  Ramos's 
petition  has  been  presented  to 
the  Interior  ministry. — AP. 

Cunanan  HflV-free* 

Autopsy  tests  showed  that 
Andrew  cunanan,  the  man 
suspected  of  killing  Gianni 
Versace  as  part  of  a serial 
killing  spree,  was  not  infected 
with  HIV  when  he  took 
his  life  In  Miami  after 
three  months  on  the  ran,  the 
Miami  Herald  reported  yes- 
terday.—AP. 


Robbery  reward 

A South  African  security 
company  has  offered  a 
£130,000  reward  after  15 
armed  robbers  killed  two 
guards  and  stole  an  estimated 
ESL25  million  in  an  ambush  of 
a convoy  heading  out  of  the 
capital  Pretoria,  writes  Ruar- 
idh  NicoU  in  Johannesburg. 

Marital  blues 

A Tokyo  court  has  rejected  a 
demand  for  £24,000  damages 
from  a man  whose  wife  div- 
orced him  after  he  demanded 
that  she  should  do  all  the 
cooking,  cleaning,  and  laun- 
dry, even  though  she  had  a 
full-time  job,  officials  said 
yesterday.  — Reuter. 

Saudi  beheading 

Saudi  Arabia  beheaded  an 
Afghan  man  by  the  sword  yes- 
terday far  smuggling  to  her- 
oin, the  interior  ministry 
said.  — Reuter. 

Bao  Dai  dies 

Vietnam's  last  emperor,  Bao 
Dal.  a puppet  of  the  French 
colonial  regime,  has  died  aged 
83  to  a military  hospital  in 
Paris  after  40  years  in  evfie  in 
France,  officials  said  yester- 
day.—Renter. 
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France  on  the  march 


Ramblers  blaze  trail  to  a new  craze 


Paul  Webster  in  Poitiers 
reports,  below,  on  the  successful 
creation  of  a rainbow  network 
of  paths.  And,  below  right,  he 
describes  the  travails  on  his 
travels  into  the  nation’s  past 


ONE  of  the  biggest 
armies  of  march- 
ers since  Attila 
tried  to  seize 
Paris  in  the 
5th  century  is  preparing  to  in- 
vade the  capital  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the 
French  rambling  federation, 
which  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  a hiking  boom. 

Here  in  Poitiers,  the  central 
Haute-Vienne  departement 
will  join  the  celebrations  on 
August  27  to  mark  the  official 
half-century  of  a movement 
that  has  helped  to  create 

110,000  miles  of  marked  paths. 

Alongside  thousands  of  hik- 
ers who  have  been  taking  part 
this  summer  In  national  relay 
walks  with  ramblers  from 
Britain,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  Poitiers 
region’s  30  official  clubs  are 
assembling  their  own  little 
army  for  the  national  march 
on  Paris. 

At  least  30.000  walkers  are 
expected  to  arrive  in  Septem- 
ber, in  time  for  a Unesco  con- 
ference on  the  country’s  most 
popular  sporting  activity. 

Every  region  can  produce 
astonishing  statistics  on  a 
craze  in  whicb  women  often 
outnumber  men  by  two  to  one 
at  the  1,600  registered  clubs. 
None  of  the  recent  growth 
sports,  from  tennis  to  golf, 
can  compete  with  figures  like 
those  quoted  by  Hubert  Ra- 
mel,  an  official  of  the  Haute- 
Vienne  Co  mite  de  la  Randon- 
nee  Pedes tre,  the  local  hiking 
paths  committee. 

"Five  years  ago  we  had  500 
paid-up  members."  he  said. 
“Today  we  have  12,000.  When 
people  start  taking  long  walks 
in  the  country,  they  suddenly 
realise  that  they  have  been 
missing  some  erf  the  best 
thing*;  in  life." 

A survey  by  the  Federation 
Francaise  de  la  Randonnee 
Pedestre  in  Paris  has  led  soci- 
ologists to  detect  a decisive 
swing  away  from  the  car-led 
holidays  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s  to  a large-scale  search 
for  peace  and  exercise. 

Half  the  population — 31  mil- 
lion people  — said  they  went 
walking  at  least  three  times  a 
month,  and  one  in  eight  said 


he  or  she  was  a long-distance 
rambler.  aiHvmgh  only  IQQ  ooo 
joined  dubs. 

A recent  popular  film 
comedy,  Les  Randonneurs 
(the  Ramblers),  is  seen  as  part 
of  a phene  nomen  measurable 
in  holiday  areas  and  sports 
shops,  where  700,000  pairs  of 
boots  were  sold  last  year,  con- 
tributing to  a £300  million  a 
year  rambling  Industry. 

France's  main  hiking 
paths,  marked  with  painted 
red  and  white  slashes,  are 
called  Grandes  Randonnees 
or  GRs  and  their  numbers 
correspond  to  the  federation's 
140  official  “topo-guides"  cov- 
ering 37,000  miles  of  paths. 

The  Glm  chose  the  most  pop- 
ular at  the  moment,  the  GR20 
through  the  Corsican  moun- 
tains. But  even  these  routes 
seem  empty  compared  with 
many  of  Britain's  footpaths. 

Hardbitten  hikers,  usually 
under  25  or  over  40  and  often 
walking  in  a Straggling  family 
group,  have  made  the  GR10 
through  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
the  GR58  in  the  Qpeyras  in 
the  south-east,  and  the  GR65, 
the  pilgrimage  way  to  Santi- 
ago di  ComposteUa,  among 
the  most  popular. 

Two  of  the  postwar  pioneer 
tracks  — the  GRS  In  the  Loire 
Valley  and  the  GRl  through 
the  lie  de  France  — are  proba- 
bly used  most  for  medium- 
length  rambles,  but  there  Is 
an  increasing  number  of  local 
GR  de  Pays,  signposted  by  red 
and  yellow  painted  markers, 
used  as  day-out  circuits  and 
now  covering  44,000  miles. 

There  are  also  31,000  miles 
of  shorter  PRs  or  prome- 
nades, signposted  In  yellow, 
around  most  of  France’s 

36,000  towns  and  villages. 

And  an  explosion  of  official 
well-kept  country  paths  is  in- 
dicated by  a profusion  of  rain- 
bow marking*; 

But  the  hiking  boom  has 
been  accompanied  by  Increas- 
ing attempts  by  landowners 
to  block  paths.. They 
that  large  groups  of  walkers 
trample  crops  or  disturb  cat- 
tle: a quarrel  which  will  be  at 
the  centre  of  the  Unesco  con- 
ference, when  delegates  from 
Europe  compare  experiences. 


Sunflowers  brighten  a walk  near  the  village  of  Bazian  in  the  south-west  Below,  pilgrims  in  St^Jean-Pied-de-Port  en  route  to  Santiago  de  Compostela 

Down  in  the  woods  today 
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Wnm  .F.  i was  In 
Poitiers  for  the 
French-German 
summit  in  June, 
the  newspaper  Centre- 
Presse  reported  that  the 
Haute-Vienne  rambling 
committee  had  created  a 
circuit  covering  “les  trots 
ba tallies  de  Poitiers'*. 

Officially  registered  as  a 
GR  de  Pays,  signposted 
with  double  yellow  mark- 
ings, the  route  covered  the 
battlefields  where  Clovis 
routed  the  Visigoths  in  507, 
Charles  Martel  turned  back 
the  Saracens  in  732,  and  the 
French  king  Jean  le  Bon 
was  captured  by  the  Black 
Prince  in  1356. 

The  circuit  covers  about 
120  miles,  but  my  interest 


focused  on  the  paths 
around  Noualllfr-Mauper- 
tuis,  where  the  Bngllsh  — 
with  Welsh  and  Gascon  — 
won  a Hundred  Tears'  war 
victory  to  stand  beside 
Crecy  and  Aglnconrt. 

Finding  a guide  to  this  40- 
mile  section  — listed  as  GR 
de  Pays  88/2  -—  wasn't  easy. 
The  48  franc  (£4.60)  Poi- 
tiers guide  was  not  avail- 
able Cram  the  federation's 
national  office  at  14  rue  Ri- 
quet  in  Paris’s  19th 
arrondissement  and  could 
only  he  obtained  locally. 

- The  forestry  commission 
(ONF),  which  Is  a respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  cir- 
cuit, was  disparaging  about 
the  walk,  saying  it  was  flat 
and  uninteresting,  hut  it 
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sent  a detailed  map  to  my 
hotel  when  1 returned  to 
the  Poitiers  region  a few 
days  ago. 

Despite  the  ONFs  atti- 
tude, the  1356  section  of  the 
walk  was  a sucesslon  of 
cool  country  and  forest 
lanes,  bordered  by  clnmps 
of  wild  chicory  and  sun- 
flowers, and  Inhabited  by 
varied  birdlife. 

My  motivation  for  the 
walk  was  largely  historical, 
another  chance  to  see  what 
has  survived  of  centuries  of 
British  influence  in  France. 

Allowing  for  missed  sign- 
posts and  confusing  in- 
structions, the  walk  was 
stretched  over  two  days, 
making  it  an  easy  march 
through  lanes  that  sud- 
denly revealed  castles,  vil- 
lages or  a medieval  abbey. 

Among  them  was  the  Li- 
gug£,  France’s  oldest  mon- 
astery, founded  by  St  Mar- 
tin in  the  4th  century.  The 
foundations  of  St  Martin’s 
original  church  were  still 
visible,  and  there  was  strik- 


ing evidence  of  how  the 
centuries  have  moved  on  — 
the  line  for  the  super-speed 
TGV  trains  to  Bordeaux 
cuts  through  the  Benedic- 
tine monks'  garden. 

As  for  the  1356  Nouaffid- 
Maupertuls  battlefield, 
which  I couldn’t  find  first 
time  round  because  it  Is  off 
the  track,  prepare  for  a 
shock.  A granite  monu- 
ment commemorates  the 
French  nobles’  suicide  tac- 
tics, and  you  can  stfll  walk 
down  to  the  Gut  des 
Ommes,  the  narrow  ford  of 
medieval  accounts  where 
the  Welsh  longbowmen 
ambushed  the  impetuous 
French  knigjhts. 

Unfortunately  the  20th 
century  has  crept  up  to  the 
edges  of  the  last  surviving 
acre  of  open  ground  where 
Jean  Le  Bon  surrendered 
before  being  taken  to  Lon- 
don. Today,  a French  army 
would  find  itself  sur- 
rounded by  recently  built 
urban  housing  rather 

6,000  marauding  English- 


Changes  spell 
German  chaos 


A plan  to  simplify  a 
complex  language 
has  judges  reaching 
for  the  dictionary. 

Ian  Traynor 

reports  from  Bonn 

S GERMANS  snake 
their  way  through  holi- 
traffic  jams  this 
summer,  they  may  reach  for 
the  holiday  snapshots.  But 
are  they  Photos  or  Fott w?  If 
they  are  feeling  peckish,  they 
might  open  the  Frigidaire  or 
the  Frigidaer  and  take  out  a 
can  of  tuna.  But  win  it  be 
Thimfisch  or  Tunfisch? 

Such  are  the  dilemmas  fac- 
ing the  guardians  of  the  Ger- 
man language  as  they  wrestle 
with  the  implications  of  two 
court  rulings  this  week  that 
have  upset  plans  to  bring  Ger- 
man and  its  orthography  into 
the  21st  century. 

If  the  linguistic  modernis- 
ers have  their  way,  the  sim- 
pler, more  phonetic  render- 
ings Fofo,  Frigidaer  and 
Turtfisch  will  become  the  new 
orthographic  orthodoxy. 

But  a man  who  went  to 
court  in  Wiesbaden  to  argue 
that  his  two  children  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  new 
spelling  rules  at  school  has 
been  vindicated  by  the  court's 
ruling  that  altering  the 
national  tongue  Is  a matter 
for  parliament 
After  a decade  of  debate,  the 
culture  ministers  of  Ger- 
many’s 16  states  decided  by 
decree  last  year  on  “the  spell- 
ing reform  of  the  century”,  a 
radical  overhaul  of  orthogra- 
phy throughout  the  German- 
speaking  world  for  the  first 
time  since  190L 
The  Wiesbaden  verdict 
means  the  linguistic  debate, 
the  compilation  of  new  dictio- 
naries, and  the  writing  of 
computer  programmes  may 
all  have  been  a waste  cf  time. 

The  next  day  a similar  case 
came  before  judges  In  Wei- 


mar. who  ruled  in  favour  of 
the  spelling  reform,  creating 
a legal  muddle  to  compound 
confusion  about  the  spelling 
of  thousands  of  words. 

As  a result,  a year  before 
the  new  spelling  rules  are  in- 
troduced in  schools,  the 
reform  of  the  German  lan- 
guage faces  an  uncertain  tele. 

Not  only  Germany  is  af- 
fected. Austria  and  Switzer- 
land are  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment and  are  represented  on 
the  12-strong  panel  of  lin- 
guists examining  every 
comma,  hyphen,  and  foil  stop. 

The  16  culture  ministers 
are  expected  to  ask  the  su- 
preme court  for  a prompt  rul- 
ing to  resolve  the  chaos  and 
avoid  years  erf  legal  appeals 
and  counter-appeals. 

“The  reform  can't  be 
reversed,”  said  Rudolf  Hoberg 
of  the  Independent  Interstate 
German  Spelling  Commis- 
sion. “The  new  rules  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  in 
80  per  cent  of  schools  across 
the  country  and  the  textbooks 
have  all  been  changed.” 

Publishers,  sensing  an  op- 
portunity to  make  money 
from  new  dictionaries, 
rushed  into  print  with  vary- 
ing new  spellings.  Experts 
have  spotted  around  8,000 
contradictions  in  word  spell- 
ings in  the  new  publications. 

Austria  has  vowed  to  press 
ahead  with  the  reform.  The 
new  spelling  is  being  taught 
in  90  per  cent  of  Austrian  pri- 
mary schools  and  the  educa- 
tion ministry  claims  that  chil- 
dren. being  taught  the  new 
orthography  are  making 
10  per  cent  fewer  mistakes. 

But  resistance  Is  strong. 
Austrian  authors  are  refusing 
to  amend  their  texts  and  are 
threatening  legal  action  to 
prevent  their  works  being  al- 
tered for  schools.  German 
writers,  too,  have  denounced 
the  reform  as  senseless. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  is 
known  to  be  less  than  keen  on 
the  reform,  which  might  ex- 
plain why  Us  education  min- 
ister, JQrgen  ROttgers,  hinted 
this  week  that  the  old  spell- 
ings should  stay. 


World  news  in  brief 


Kenya  braces  itself  for  a crisis 
as  IMF  halts  £130m  loan 


KENYA  faces  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  following 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund’s  decision  to  suspend 
a £130  million  loan,  writes 
Lucy  Hannan  In  Nairobi. 
Despite  nervous  specula- 
tion that  the  Kenyan  shil- 
ling might  rapidly  lose 
value,  there  was  no  imme- 
diate impact  on  the  ex- 
change rate. 

The  IMF  said  the  three- 
year  loan  would  lapse  be- 
cause President  Daniel 
arap  Mol’s  government  had 
failed  to  meet  concern 
about  corruption  and 
reform  the  energy  sector. 
The  finance  minister,  Mu- 
salia  Mudavadl,  warned 
“The  shortfall  could  desta- 
bilise the  economy  if  it  is 
not  properly  and  urgently 
addressed.”. 

Opposition  leaders,  who 
have  been  pressing  for  aid 


to  be  suspended,  have  wel- 
comed the  IMF  decision 
and  see  it  as  an  interna- 
tional humiliation  of  Presi- 
dent Moi. 

Corruption  now  affects 
Kenyan  society  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  cripples  the 
public  services.  Ineffi- 
ciency in  the  energy  seder 
has  attracted  increasing 
criticism.  Routine  power 
cuts  hit  small  businesses 
and  residential  areas  every- 
where but  in  the  heart  of 
the  capttaL 

In  a notorious  scandal, 
the  government  paid  out 
million*;  of  dollars  under  an 
export  compensation 
scheme  for  fictitious  gold 
and  diamond  exports.  The 
IMF  used  the  failure  to 
resolve  the  case  in  court  to 
illustrate  the  government’s 
reluctance  to  punish 
corruption. 


Bomb  blasts 
prison  van 

A CAR  bomb  was  exploded 
in  central  Turkey  yester- 
day in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
free  eight  Islamist  convicts 
being  taken  to  court  In  an  ar- 
moured prison  vehicle,  Ana- 
tolian news  agency  said. 

Three  police  and  a prisoner 
were  wounded  in  the  attack 
in  Klrsehir  province,  the 
state-run  agency  said  a bomb 
In  a parked  car  was  set  off  by 
remote  control  as  the  prison 
vehicle  was  passing.  Police 
sealed  off  the  area  and  pre- 
vented the  prisoners  from 
escaping. 

The  eight  face  the  death 
sentence  on  charges  of  form- 
ing an  armed  group  opposed 
to  Turkey's  secular  constitu- 
tion. They  were  being  taken 
to  Ankara  for  a retrial  related 
to  the  killing  of  37  people  — 
most  of  them  members  of  a 
liberal  Muslim  sect  — in  a 
1993  arson  attack.  Turkish 
courts  sometimes  pass  death 
sentences  although  none  has 
been  carried  out  since  the 
early  1980s.— Reuter. 


Chemical  scare 
shuts  US  wells 

A HAZARDOUS  chemical 
used  to  produce  solid 
rocket  foel  is  being  detected 
In  drinking  water  in  parts  of 
California,  at  levels  high 
enough  to  cause  18  municipal 
wells  to  be  shut  in  Los  Ange- 
les, San  Bernardino  and  Sac- 
ramento counties. 

The  chemical,  perchlorate, 
has  not  previously  been  found 
In  drinking  water  in  the 
United  States,  according  to 
Officials  Of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

At  very  high  levels,  per- 
chlorate interferes  with  the 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  the  production  of  hor- 
mones necessary  for  normal 
human  development  In  the 
worst  cases,  it  can  cause 
brain  damage  in  foetuses  and 
a potentially  fatal  form  of 
anaemia  in  adults. 

Scientists  say  the  levels  de- 
tected are  below  those  known 
to  cause  serious  problems, 
but  they  ore  worried  about 
the  potential  effects.  — Los 
Angeles  Times. 
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Sviatoslav  Richter 

Music’s 

lyric 

genius 


VIATOSLAV 
Richter,  who  has 
died  aged  82,  was 
one  of  the  su- 
preme virtuosos 
of  the  century 
and  the  laariins  Russian  pia- 
nist of  the  past  50  years. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  the 
Cold  War  la  the  mid-1950s, 
after  Emil  GQels  had,  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  West  among 
Soviet  pianists,  demonstrated 
new  dimensions  of  virtuosity, 
that  rumour  spread  of  an  art- 
ist even  more  remarkable,  a 
pianist  so  sensitive  that  he 
regularly  resisted  the  world 
of  concert-giving,  let  alone 
recording. 

That  mystery  figure  was 
soon  revealed  as  Richter,  and 
rumour  proved  totally  accu- 
rate, first  on  record,  but  then 
when  he  finally  appeared  in 
die  West  in  person  in  I960. 
Here  was  a pianist  with  a 
sound  totally  his  own,  refined 
and  transparent  yet  wonder- 
fully projected.  Richter  was  a 
visionary  and  a poet  among 
pianists,  one  so  sensitive,  so 
introspective  that  on  occasion 
his  very  restraint  could  leave 
an  audience  momentarily  dis- 
appointed. Yet  when  the  occa- 
sion was  right,  no  pianist  was 
more  magnetic  in  weaving 
his  spelL 

In  this  country  he  was 
never  more  at  home  in  perfor- 
mances than  when  playing 
fbr  Benjamin  Britten's  Aide 
burgh  Festival.  Long  before 
the  Cold  War  ended,  he  was  a 
regular  visitor  there,  and 
specially  enjoyed  performing 
in  the  intimate  venues  that 
the  festival  provided,  notably 
Blythburgh  church  and  Aide- 
burgh  parish  church.  There, 
with  audiences  packed  round 
him,  he  used  to  revel  In  the 
intimacy  of  the  occasion,  giv- 
ing performances  of  Schubert 
or  Schumann,  Scarlatti  or 
Mozart,  Debussy.  Scriabin  or 
Prokofiev  — the  composers 
he  specially  loved  — which 
transformed  one's  ideas  of 
each  work. 

I remember  a recital  of 
Schumann  he  gave  at  Alde- 
burgh  parish  church,  when  I 
was  sitting  so  close  behind 
his  back  that  I could  see  the 
movement  of  the  trichordal 
action  of  the  piano.  What  be- 
came very  clear  was  that, 
whether  Richter  was  playing 
loud  or  soft,  he  kept  his  foot 
firmly  on  the  left-hand  (soft) 
pedal  all  the  time,  with  the 
hammers  therefore  hitting 
only  two  of  the  three  strings 
of  each  note. 

That  goes  a long  way 
towards  explaining  the 
special  refinement  and  trans- 
parency of  his  tone.  Though 
his  virtuosity  was  breathtak- 
ing, it  was  as  a lyricist  that  he 
was  supreme.  Even  in  inter- 
preting Beethoven  he  leaned 
towards  lyricism,  though  in 
such  works  as  Beethoven's 
Triple,  Concerto  he  was  a su- 
perbly matched  partner  for 
his  great  Soviet  colleagues, 
the  violinist.  David  Olsfarakh. 
and  the  cellist,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  with  whom  he 
made  a classic  recording,  con- 
ducted by  Karajan. 

Working  with  fellow  artists 
regularly  unlocked  any  inhi- 
bitions, whether  on  record  or 
in  his  performances  at  festi- 
vals he  specially  enjoyed;  not 
just  Aldeburgh  but  above  all 
the  Fetes  musicales  held  annu- 
ally at  the  Grange  de  Meslay 
near  Tours  in  France.  He  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  that 
unique  festival  from  1964- 

Such  a deeply  sensitive  art- 
ist was  always  reluctant  to 


commit  Mwnself  to  setting  in- 
terpretations on  disc.  Though 
he  was  persuaded  over  the 
years  to  make  many  fine 
studio  recordings,  a high  pro- 
portion of  the  recordings 
which  reveal  his  special 
magic  are  of  live  perfor- 
mances. Happily  more  and 
more  of  them  have  been  ap- 
pearing over  the  past  few 
years. 

Richter  was  born  in  Zhito- 
mir in  Ukraine,  the  son  of  an 
organist  and  composer,  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
music,  but  left  him  free  in  his 
earliest  years  to  develop  his 
own  piano  technique.  When 
only  15  he  became  a repetiteur 
at  the  Odessa  Opera,  and 
went  on  to  conduct  there  from 
tbe  age  of  18.  He  gave  his  first 
piano  recital  in  Odessa  at  the 
age  of  19  — relatively  late 
compared  with  many  of  this 
century's  greatest  pianists. 
Only  in  1987  did  he  begin 
formal  instrumental  training 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory 
as  a pupil  of  the  legendary 
teacher  and  pianist,  Heinrich 
Neuhaus. 

Prokofiev  was  one  of  those 
who  quickly  appreciated 
Richter’s  interpretative 
genius.  It  was  Richter  who 
during  the  second  world  war 
gave  the  first  performances  of 
three  of  Prokofiev’s  greatest 
sonatas,  nos  6, 7 and  9,  the  last 


A deeply  sensitive 
artist,  he  was 
always  reluctant 
to  commit  himseif 
to  setting 
interpretations 
on  disc 

dedicated  to  him.  He  also 
made  a one-off  appearance  as 
a conductor,  when  Rostropo- 
vich in  1952  gave  the  first 
performance  of  Prokofiev’s 
Symphony-Concerto  for  cello 
and  orchestra,  though  any 
role  as  extrovert  as  that  of 
conductor  was  totally  alien  to 
Richter. 

Though  during  that  period 
his  role  was  prominent  in  the 
USSR  (winning  a Stalin  Prize 
in  1949),  he  remained  a mys- 
tery figure  in  the  West  until 
1980,  when  he  made  his  debut 
as  concerto  soloist  in  Chi- 
cago. He  soon  appeared  in 
western  Europe  too,  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  Italy  and 
Britain,  but  over  the  years  he 
was  sparing  of  his  appear- 
ances, and  often  — whether 
through  genuine  Ill-health,  a 
hatred  of  travel  by  train  and 
air  or  simple  reluctance  — he 
would  cancel  engagements. 

In  his  later  years  he  was 
ever  more  demanding  over 
playing  only  in  conditions 
sympathetic  to  him.  A techni- 
cian from  Yamaha  would  pre- 
pare the  piano  specially  for 
him,  yet  once  he  was  perform- 
ing. there  was  not  a hint  of 
display,  for  physically  in  bis 
movement  he  was  the  most 
restrained  of  pianists. 

It  was  a paradox  too  that  for 
a special  occasion  he  would 
happily  agree  to  an  unex- 
pected appearance  — to  com- 
memorate the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  the 
recording  producer  and  Im- 
presario, Walter  Legge,  he 
gave  an  unforgettable  perfor- 
mance of  Schubert’s  last  and 
greatest  Sonata,  the  B flat 


D 960,  in  St  James's  church, 
Piccadilly.  It  was  a visionary 
event  the  more  Intense  for  its 
intimacy. 

As  he  used  to  say.  "In  a 
sense  I play  for  myself;  but 
more  than  that  1 try  to  play 
for  the  composer  — indeed  to 
concentrate  entirely  on  doing 
that.  It's  not  true  to  say  that 
I'm  unaware  of  an  audience, 
hut  I know  that  if  I am  over- 
aware  of  an  audience,  then 
my  concentration  on  realis- 
ing a composer’s  intentions 
lapses,  and  I don’t  give  of  my 
best"  His  intense  self-aware- 
ness could  uot  be  more 
clearly  revealed.  The  wonder 
was  that  so  often  be  achieved 
a supreme  best  to  make  one 
feel  that  no  other  pianist 
could  quite  match  him, 
whether  In  insight  or  miracu- 
lous virtuosity. 

My  own  favourite  memory 
of  Richter's  playing  was  when 
in  the  early  1960s  in  Jubilee 
Hall,  Aldeburgh,  he  joined 
Britten  in  playing  Schubert 
piano  duets,  uniquely  in- 
spired performances  of  the 
Grand  Duo  and  the  F minor 
Fantasy.  The  one  great  artist 
sparked  off  the  other,  but 
years  later  Britten  told  me 
that  Richter  was  so  totally 
unused  to  sharing  a keyboard 
with  another  pianist,  that  for 
the  warmly  lyrical  second 


subject  of  the  Grand  Duo  — 
given  to  the  second  pianist's 
right  hand  — Britten  had  to 
squeeze  up  the  keyboard 
round  Richter's  outstretched 
left  elbow.  Such  Is  the  stuff  of 
great  performances. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Nina 
Dorliak 


Edward  GrawilMd 

Meirion  Bowen  writes:  At  the 
height  of  his  power,  Richter 
was  like  several  legendary  pi- 
anists fUsed  into  one.  Nothing 
seemed  beyond  his  scope.  He 
plumbed  the  same  depths  of 
introspection  as  Schnabel, 
conjured  the  delicacy  and  po- 
etry of  touch  associated  with 
Gleseking,  along  with  the 
mellow  fruitfulness  associ- 
ated with  Solomon;  he  shared 
B renders  command  of  musi- 
cal architecture:  at  the  same 
time  he  could  summon  up  the 
improvisatory  brilliance  and 
keyboard  wizardry  or  Horo- 
witz. You  heard  Richter,  you 
heard  them  all. 

Richter's  encylopaedic 
range  almost  certainly  de- 
rived in  part  from  his  early 
experiences  in  Odessa,  which 
brought  him  particularly 
close  to  Wagnerian  music. 
His  piano  playing  was  orches- 
tral in  its  richness  of  colour 
and  operatic  in  its  profusion 


of  implied  voices.  He  could 
extract  from  the  instrument  a 
limpid  quality  of  sound  that 
was  instantly  recognisable, 
but  impossible  to  imitate. 
And  even  then,  in  Bartok  or 
Prokofiev,  he  could  take  off 
into  dangling  flights  of  percus- 
slve  rhythmic  articulation. 

Richter's  probing,  questing 
temperament  was  often  mem- 
orably applied  in  partnership 
with  other  comparably 
unique  artists;  his  Beethoven 
cello  sonata  cycle  with 
Rostropovich  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival,  or  his  piano 
duets  with  Britten,  are  land- 
marks in  the  recast  history  of 
musical  performance. 

Richter  certainly  had  his 
specialities.  Schumann  was 
one:  and  his  readings  of 
works  like  Etudes  Symphoni- 
Ques  could  be  simply  addic- 
tive — each  component  sec- 
tion a perfectly  encapsulated 
lyric  poem  in  sound.  He  ex- 
celled, too,  in  Liszt,  avoiding 
flashiness  for  its  own  sake 
and  empty  bombast.  He  iden- 
tified firstly  with  Liszt’s  pio- 
neering exploration  of  piano 
textures.  Then  the  references 
underlining  works  like  An- 
ne6s  de  Pelerinage  — literary, 
pictorial  etc  — clearly  in- 
spired in  Richter  a compara- 
ble range  of  pianistic  nu- 
ances. Rarely  has  Liszt's 


single-movement  Sonata  un- 
folded with  such  inexorable 
logic  as  when  interpreted  by 
Richter;  and  his  interpreta- 
tions of  the  two  Liszt  concer- 
tos set  new  standards. 

In  his  last  years,  Richter 
showed  increasing  disdain  for 
the  circus  mentality  that 
causes  audiences  to  expect 
only  flamboyant  fingerwork 
and  platform  histrionics. 
Richter  was  always  more 
than  a brilliant  and  devastat- 
ing pianist  He  was  one  of  the 
last  representatives  of  a tradi- 
tion of  performers  that  ema- 
nated from  a cultural  intelli- 
gentsia steeped  in  the  highest 
artistic  and  intellectual  val- 
ues. and  untouched  by  oppor- 
tunism or  commercialism.  A 
successor  to  Richter  is  virtu- 
ally unimaginable. 

Paul  Grossley  adds : We  all 
have  our  “heroes".  Sviatoslav 
Richter  was  mine.  1 remem- 
ber, towards  the  end  of  my 
schooldays,  a "buzz''  about  a 
phenomenal  Russian  pianist 

— already  in  his  mid  forties 

— who  had  not  appeared  in 
the  West  Records  began  to 
trickle  out  I had  heard  noth- 
ing like  it,  by  which  I mean  it 
sounded  like  no  other  pianist 
The  beautiful  singing  tone, 
the  balance  of  chords,  the 
command  of  line  and  struc- 


ture (which  gave  the  Impres- 
sion of  a “composer”  at  the 
piano),  perhaps,  above  all, 
(and  it  is  the  secret  of  playing 
the  piano),  tbe  most  consum- 
mate pedal-technique  I had 
heard,  made  him  the  model  I 
would  follow. 

The  recordings  are  one 
thing,  the  “Uve”  performance 
was  another.  Richter  was 
very  nervous  and,  though 
that  would,  on  occasion,  let 
him  down,  what  It  mostly  did 
was  to  release  something  way 
beyond  his  practical,  formida- 
ble, control  Then  he  was  pos- 
sessed and  his  Imagination 
knew  no  bounds.  In  my  early 
years  in  London,  I heard 
many  such  recitals.  1 also 
heard  him  on  his  last  visit  to 
London  when,  in  front  of  a 
hastily  assembled  audience 
(of  200)  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery, he  played  a programme 
of  entirely  20th  century 
music.  Nothing,  of  either 
technique  or  imagination, 
was  in  the  slightest 
diminished. 

Of  all  the  pianists  I have 
ever  heard,  Richter,  at  his 
best,  was  the  best 

My  Immediate  thought, 
hearing  of  his  death,  is  a 
personal  one.  I met  him  only 
once  — my  own  professional 
debut  at  the  festival  he  orga- 
nised at  Tonrs.  He  greeted  me 


Face  to  Faith 


Weekend  Birthdays 


What  happened  to  the  good  news? 


Stewart  Dakars 


THE  decade  of  evangelism 
was  Intended  to  restore 
to  us  a sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  Jesus  Inc  it 
lives,  an  ecclesiastical  anti- 
biotic to  the  Infection  of 
worldly  materialism,  a holy 
antidote  to  spiritual  ME. 
Restored  by  the  good  news,  we 
would  go  out  and  spread  It 
around. 

Well  three-quarters  of  the 
way  through  and  the  signs  are 
not  good.  The  Christian  body 
itself  seems  to  be  wasting 
away;  its  sacredotal  organs 
succumb  chronically  to  what 
should  be  passing  viruses 
about  sexuality  and  gender,  its 
lay  members  are  demoralised 
by  financial  demands  which 
derive  from  architectural 
vanities  and  financial 
mismanagements. 

If  this  Is  the  Church  mili- 
tant, it  bears  all  the  appear- 
ance Of  the  walking  wounded; 


certainly  it  is  no  advert  for  its 
own  medicine. 

Nor  is  its  performance  in 
the  world.  The  statistics  of 
global  distress  and  abuse  are 
too  fam  iliar  to  bear  repetition, 
but  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  the  sickness  of  this  decade 
of  evangelism  is  the  occur- 
rence  in  it  of  two  brutish  wars, 
one  In  the  Gulf,  which  In  tbe 
face  of  all  objective  evidence 
has  been  declared  In  retro- 
spect to  have  been  a "just" 
war,  the  other  In  Yugoslavia 
where  civilised  Intervention 
was  clearly  sabotaged  by  the 
allegiance  of  the  main  victims 
to  a non-Christian  creed 

Events  such  as  these  and 
many  others  offer  a terrible 
echo  from  the  Gospel;  too 
many  people  have  been  made 
hungry,  thirsty,  homeless.  Im- 
prisoned, refugee,  fbr  the 
Christian  community  to 
ignore  its  performance.  Yet 
today  there  are  crucial 
differences. 

Modem  suffering  is  caused 


— third  world  pain  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  our  ex- 
ploitation through  cash  crop, 
structural  readjustment  and 
interest  payment  modem  suf- 
fering is  public — we  possess 
graphic  images  and  unambig- 
uous statistics  where  the  audi- 
ence of  Jesus’s  time  could  at 
least  claim  a degree  of  igno- 
rance; modem  suffering  has 
Christian  cause — the  casual- 
ties presented  by  Jesus  are 
predominantly  the  victims  of 
abuse  by  Christian  cultures. 
Christianity  has  become  the 
credo  of  the  super-goat 
The  problem  with  the  de- 
cade of  evangel  Ism  was  that  it 
was  concerned  with  a state  of 
being  rather  than  of  doing,  its 
medicine  aimed  at  feeling  well 
rather  than  making  good.  It 
prescribed  inner  peace 
through  faith  in  an  internal 
life  with  buddy  Jesus  who  will 
guide  us  every  step  of  the  way 
In  our  love  for  the  victims  of 
human  accident 
The  diagnosis  was  wrong. 


Fbr  these  are  the  casualties  of 
our  self-indulgence  and  if  our 
good  news  is  to  be  credible,  if 
it  is  to  reach  out  then  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  serve  as 
spiritual  groupies  on  the  bat- 
tlefields and  ghettos  of  the 
world,  dispensing  Bandaid 
and  platitude  and  looking  up- 
ward to  the  light  beyond;  we 
must  look  down  at  the  blood  in 
the  gutters  and  confront  the 
big  bickering  boys  who  spill  it 

Our  faith  will  not  be  cosy, 
but  a constant  state  of  doubt; 
our  souls  will  not  be  at  peace, 
but  In  a constant  state  of  agita- 
tion; and  our  love  for  the  vic- 
tims will  not  be  that  easy 
arms-length  compassion  but 
the  hard  work  of  handling 
their  wounds,  smelling  their 
waste,  tasting  their  breath. 
That  sort  oflove  is  hard  work. 

But  it  is  good  news— for  the 
real  patients. 


Stewart  DaJcers,  an  Anglican, 
works  with  adults  with  learning 
disabilities 


You  can’t  say  she's  not  bold, 
that  Rose  Tremain,  54  today. 
Not  a lot  in  the  line  of  privi- 
leged whimpering  in  an  NW3 
kitchen  In  her  novels.  Low 
incidence  of  tristesse  In 
TsHngtontan  eateries.  She's  al- 
ways delighted  in  fiction's 
permission  to  the  author  to 
operate  as  far  away  as  poss- 
ible from  the  trivia  of  now:  to 
Change  sex  and  time,  as  In 
Restoration,  where  her  narra- 
tor was  Charles  ITs  paid  cuck- 
old, a doctor  stranded  In  a 
country  bedlam,  and.  of 
course,  male  (and  plain  with 
it — now,  that  Is  bald).  Al- 
though she  did  say  when 
Restoration  first  came  out  In 


1989  that  it  was  really  only  a 
metaphor  for  the  contempo- 
rary. that  it  was  about  an  Ob- 
session with  appearance  — 
the  1666  equivalent  of  tbe  fes- 
toon blind  and  the  facelift  In 
the  past  50  years  we’ve  got  the 
Idea  that  only  writers  of  tat, 
or  Peter  Ackroyd  at  his  most 
dome-and -steeple  monumen- 
tal may  use  the  likes  of  the 
Plague  or  the  Great  Fire  in  a 
plot  And  yet  there’s  this 
quiet  novelist  who  will  mea- 
sure out  the  yearning  life  of  a 
transsexual  in  Sacred! 
Country,  by  allusion  to 
Chronlcl  e-of-the-20th-Cen  tury 
historical  crises,  or  turn  a 
short  story  on  jumping  over 
Niagara  or  Infecting  a child 
with  Kreuzfeldt-Jacob  disease 
In  course  of  stimulating  hi» 
growth.  Writs  about  what  you 
don’t  know . . . 

Today's  other  birthdays: 
David  Borrow,  Labour  MP, 
45;  John  Broome,  founder, 
Alton  Towers,  54;  Roy  Grim- 
mins,  jazz  trombonist  68;  Ju- 
lia Foster,  actress,  55;  John 
Gale,  theatrical  producer,  68; 
Martin  Jean-Jacques,  crick- 
eter, 37;  Gundula  Janowltz, 
opera  singer,  60:  Prof  George 
Jenkins,  hematologist  70; 
Dr  George  Kimble,  geogra- 


pher, 89;  Sammy  McHroy, 
football  manager,  43;  Sir 
Reginald  Murley,  surgeon. 
81;  Lord  Murray,  former 
TUC  general  secretary,  75; 
Peter  O’Toole,  actor,  65;  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Peckham. 
oncologist,  62;  Kathleen  Pey- 
ton, children's  writer,  68; 
Lord  Shuttleworth,  chair- 
man.  Rural  Development 
Commission,  49;  Richard 
Stmmonds,  chairman.  Coun- 
tryside Commission,  53;  Prof 
Sir  Peter  Swlnnerton-Dyer, 
mathematician,  70;  Alan 
Whicker,  broadcaster.  72. 

Tomorrow's  birthdays:  Rich- 
ard Adler,  composer,  76;  Sir 
John  Anson,  pensions  inves- 
tigator, 67;  Ossie  Ardiles.  for- 
mer football  manager,  44; 
Tony  Bennett,  singer,  71; 
Steven  Berkoff,  actor  and  di- 
rector, 60;  David  Chaytor, 
Labour  MP,  48;  Josh  Gifford, 
racehorse  trainer.  56;  Nick 
Harvey,  Liberal  Democrat 
MP,  36;  Baroness  (P  D) 
James,  crime  novelist,  77: 
Anthony  Sampson,  author 
and  journalist  71;  Martin 
Sheen,  actor,  57;  Sue  Stip- 
man.  director,  London  TEC 
Council  48;  Jack  Straw,  MP, 
Home  Secretary,  51;  Terry 
Wogan,  broadcaster,  59. 


Poet  of  the  piano...  often 
Richter  achieved  a supreme 
best  to  make  one  feel  that  no 
other  pianist  could  quite 
wflfrh  him,  whether  in 
insight  or  miraculous 
virtuosity 


after  my  performance  taking 
my,  rather  small,  hands  into 
his  quite  enormous  ones. 
Speaking  — hi  German  — he 
congratulated  me  very 
warmly,  but  suddenly  asked  If 
I had  patience.  When  I asked 
“for  what?”  he  explained  how 
he  haul  had  to  wait  until  he 
was  In  his  forties  for  the  real 
ability,  not  to  play  the  piano, 
but  to  “speak”  as  he  wished, 
and  he  thought  I might  have 
to  do  the  same.  I replied  that  I 
thought  and  hoped  that  I did 
have  that  patience,  and  he 
said,  Tm  certain  you  do,” 
and  he  left.  I looked  down  at 
my  hands  and  he  had  pressed 
a rose  into  them.  I have  it  to 
Hi  is  day  — It  brings  tears  to 
my  eyes  along  with  immense 
pleasure  and  gratitude. 

Martin  Kettle  adds:  Richter 
was  a legend  in  tbe  West,  long 
before  be  ever  appeared  here. 
When  Emil  Gilels  preceded 
Mm  on  an  American  tour  in 
I960  and  was  asked  where 
such  a talent  had  been  hiding 
all  this  time.  Gilels  replied: 
“Wait  until  you  hear  Rich- 
ter”. A year  later,  they  did, 
and  from  that  moment  Rich- 
ter’s reputation  as  the  most 
commanding  pianist  of  the 
second  Half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  never  seriously  been 
in  doubt 

Whatever  the  style,  Richter 
always  conveyed  that  greatest 
and  rarest  of  all  musical  qual- 
ities, the  ability  to  listen  to 
his  own  playing  as  it  was 
happening. 

Richter’s  engagement  with 
an  Soviet  culture  was  embod- 
ied  in  his  intimacy  with,  and 
defence  of,  Boris  Pasternak  in 
the  1950s.  When  Pasternak 
died  in  I960,  the  centre  of  the 
growing  dissident  culture, 
Richter  kept  a vigil  by  his 
body,  playing  the  music  of 
Scriabin  the  whole  night  long. 

In  his  late  years,  Richter's 
recitals  were  even  more  ex- 
traordinary events  than  they 
were  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
in  the  1960s.  For  his  last 
recital  at  the  Royal  Festival 
Hall  in  the  early  1990s,  he 
played  in  a darkened  hall, 
with  only  a small  angle-poise 
light  to  Illuminate  his  music. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  that,  even  though  he  had 
the  greatest  reputation  of  any 
performer  of  his  era,  he 
reverted  In  later  life  to  always 
playing  from  the  score,  proof 
not  so  much  of  failing  mem- 
ory or  powers  as  of  an  quest 
for  greater  meaning  and  inti- 
mate communication  with  his 
audiences. 

Ray  Minshull  adds:  The  close 
friendship  between  Richter 
and  Benjamin  Britten  was  the 
catalyst  for  some  remarkable 
occasions  during  the  various 
Aldeburgh  Festivals  which 
Britten  himself  initiated,  al- 
though each  was  the  cause  of 
much  anxiety  over  whether 
Richter  would,  in  feet,  arrive. 
It  was  not  only  the  political 
restraints  of  the  time,  but  also 
the  great  artist’s  overwhelm- 
ing shyness  and  diffidence 
which  made  him  delay  his 
arrival  to  a point  where  an 
alternative  had  to  he  seri- 
ously considered. 

One  of  these  arose  when  we 
agreed  to  record  Britten’s  Vi- 
olin Concerto  and  his  Piano 
Concerto  with  Richter  in  1970. 
The  Violin  Concerto  was  suc- 
cessfully completed  (with  Lu- 
botsky)  during  the  last  week 
of  July,  and  the  Piano  Con- 
certo was  scheduled  to  be 

recorded  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  Richter  was  sup- 
posed to  arrive  at  10  in  the 
morning  but  at  midnight  the 
day  before  he  had  still  not  left 
London  for  Snape. 

He  finally  arrived  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  ses- 
sion was  due  to  start  Richter 

Seemed  C fiim  and  iinrrrfnryf 

and  gave  a truly  gigantic  per- 
formance of  the  Concerto.  In 
the  interval  between  the  two 
sessions  he,  in  his  beret,  and 
his  wife  Joined  me  for  a long 
walk,  talking  about  his  life 
and  about  music,  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  anxiety  he 
had  caused. 

Sixteen  years  later  he  asked 
for  me  to  be  producer  again 
for  a series  of  concerts  he  was 
planning  in  Mantua,  to  be 
recorded  live  at  the  Teatro 
Bibiena,  originally  opened  by 
Mozart.  It  was  announced 
that  if  he  did  not  feel  in  the 
right  mood  to  give  a concert 
at  all  he  would  postpone  it  In 
spite  of  the  uncertainty,  every 
concert  was  sold  out  and  he 
really  enjoyed  himself  there. 


Sviatoslav  Teofilovich  Richter, 
pianist,  born  March  20, 1915; 
died  August  1,1997 


Death  Notices 

UHJL  on  July  gth . peacteully  In  Foret 
Holma  Hosptefa.  Pools.  .tether  Owynafe 
bq«j  14  yean,  fwtnorty  at  Conner  W. 
Pnmm'i  Qraen.  Dearly  teed  mother  of 
Simon  end  victoria,  much  tend  mother*, 
law  of  Paul  end  deer  nane  of  Matthew  and 
Mere.  She  will  be  sedty  mined  by  an  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  family  end  Mends. 
Funeral  service  to  be  IwM  m Poole  Creme- 
tori  urn  on  Wednesday  August  Btn  at 
iZSOprti.  Flowers  W Be  aem  U rawer 
Funeral  Service.  M/WPerkatone  Rd, 
Poole.  Dorset  Tefc  01308  673W, 

Engagements 

OMm  Mbno  end  Lucy  King  are  engaged 
to  be  married.  Lows  and  eengraMatlons 
tram  both  terfBes. 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171 713  or  lax  0171  713  413  between 
Bam  and  3pm  Morvfri. 


ki'P-Mu*  j 
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Hague’s  day 

But  not  quite  a Tory  triumph 

IF  THE  Uxbridge  byelection  had  taken  place  in  the  last 
parliament,  the  Conservatives  would  have  lost  it,  just  as 
they  lost  every  byelection  between  1989  and  this  week. 
Uxbridge  would  have  been  a Christchurch,  an  FagHwigh 
or  a WirraL  But  that  was  then  and  this  is  now,  and  now 
is  just  different  The  centre  of  gravity  of  politics  shifted 
with  the  general  election,  and  on  Thursday  the  Conser- 
vatives won  their  first  byelection  since  Wiliam  Hague 
successfully  defended  Richmond  eight  years  ago.  In  that 
sense,  Uxbridge  provides  the  first  glimmer  of  the  new 
shape  of  party  politics  for  the  years  to  come. 

The  Conservatives’  victory  needs  to-  be  seen  in 
context,  of  course.  ' By  any  normal  standards,  Uxbridge 
is  a safe  Conservative  seat  It  stayed  Conservative  even 
on  May  1,  when  many  other  London  suburban  and 
Home  Counties  commuter  seats  fell  to  Labour.  This 
week’s  poll  took  place  in  the  higher  education  vacation, 
so  the  student  vote,  which  had  turned  out  for  Labour  in 
May,  was  not  there  to  repeat  the  compliment  this  time 
So  any  other  result  than  a Tory  win  was  logically 
unlikely,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph's  headline  yesterday 
“Hague  pulls  off  shock  poll  victory”  was  a bit  steep. 
Compared  with  1992,  when  the  Tory  majority  was  more 
than  12,000,  John  Randall's  3,766  margin  on  Thursday 
night  is  still  a substantial  swing  to  Labour. 

But  this  is  to  miss  the  two  essential  lessons  of 
Uxbridge.  The  first  is  that  Labour’s  vote  fell  while  the 
Tory  vote,  boosted  by  a swing  from  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats, rose.  (The  absence  of  the  Referendum  Party,  by 
the  way,  was  cancelled  out  by  the  L265  votes  cast  for  the 
eight  fringe  candidates,  and  was  therefore  not  a factor 
in  the  Tory  success.)  The  swing  to  Mr  Randall  owed 
much  to  the  squeeze  on  the  Liberal  Democrats,  whose 
share  fell  by  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Labour’s.  But 
it  undoubtedly  also  had  something  to  do  with  local 
dissatisfaction  at  Labour’s  dumping  of  its  general 
election  candidate,  David  Williams,  in  favour  of  a new 
contestant  Andrew  Slaughter. 

Mr  Slaughter  was  chosen  entirely  according  to  the 
party  rules,  and  ultimately  by  the  local  Uxbridge 
membership  too,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  switch 
left  a nasty  taste  in  many  mouths.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
needlessly  ruthless  act  of  Big  Brother  knows  best  It  did 
Labour  no  good,  and  when  you  are  in  government  with 
a majority  of  178,  voters  have  an  instinct  to  pull  you 
down  a peg. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  the  Conservatives  have  held 
the  line  against  the  Labour  tide.  Again,  this  claim  must 
be  put  in  context  The  Government  — see  all  the  post- 
May  opinion  polls  — remains  extremely  popular.  Na- 
tionally, it  is  still  basking  in  public  approval  ratings 
well  in  advance  of  the  general  election.  But  Uxbridge 
shows  that  these  ratings  do  not  necessarily  translate 
into  votes,  especially  when  the  lack  of  popular  urgency 
was  reflected  in  a 17-point  fall  in  the  turnout  More 
significantly,  it  also  suggests  that  Labour  will  find  it 
difficult  to  push  far  beyond  the  high  water  mark  so 
spectacularly  reached  on  May  1.  Uxbridge  is  the  13th 
most  marginal  Conservative-Labour  seat  in  the 
country.  It  required  less  than  a 1 per  cent  swing  to  fall 
to  Labour,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  party  fought  so 
hard  to  take  it,  even  putting  Tony  Blair  into  the  fray. 
But  it  didn't  fall  and  that  is  a significant  fact 

Inevitably,  there  has  already  been  a lot  of  silly  talk 
since  Uxbridge  about  this  being  the  start  of  the  Tory 
comeback.  That’s  wishful  thinking.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  result  will  encourage  Tory  strategists  to 
fed  that  there  has  been  a change  in  the  political 
weather,  at  least  at  byelections.  If  the  party  can  at  last 
think  in  terms  of  successfully  defending  its  byelections 
again,  then  defeated  Cabinet  ministers  will  be  more 
confident  about  getting  themselves  back  into  the  Com- 
mons. Politicians  like  Sir  Michael  Forsyth,  Chris  Patten 
and  Michael  Portillo  will  feel  that  they  took  the  right 
decision  this  weekend  by  turning  down  peerages  to  stay 
in  the  electoral  game.  Politicians  like  John  Major, 
Michael  Heseltine  and  Kenneth  Clarke  may  even  feel 
that  it  is  safe  to  resign  in  order  to  accommodate  them.  If 
nothing  else,  Uxbridge  may  prove  to  be  an  important 
event  in  Conservative  politics. 

Whether  this  eventually  turns  out  to  have  been  a 
good  week  for  Mr  Hague  is  a moot  question.  He  has 
done  what  Mr  Major  never  managed,  and  held  a seat — 
at  file  first  time  of  asking,  what’s  more.  The  Tory  Party 
will  feel  good  about  its  leader  for  that,  and  the  result 
caps  a month  of  achievement  for  Mr  Hague,  who  has 
done  well  in  the  Commons  and  in  party  reform.  In  the 
long  run,  though,  it  may  not  all  look  so  sweet  in  a year’s 
time.  The  return  of  three  more  men  who  want  his  job 
could  take  the  gilt  off  one  of  the  Tories’  few  good  days  in 
living  memory. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


An  infection  the 
law  can’t  cure 

/GOVERNMENT  plans  to  in- 


Labour,lrfe and  Uxbridge 


less  or  deliberate  trans- 
mission of  disease  in  order  to 
counter  the  perceived  scourge 
ofknowingly  transmitting 
HIV  infection  are  a waste  of 
parliamentary  time  (Straw 
planning  HIV  law  after  Cy- 
prus verdict,  August  IX 

Firstly,  such  a law  would 

open  a legal  can  of  worms,  as 

the  case  of  R v Clarence  (1896) 
shows.  The  majority  opinion 
in  this  case  rejected  the  view 
that  the  transmission  of  a ve- 
nereal disease  could  be  class- 
ified as  an  assault  or  an  inflic- 
tian  ofharm  under  the 
Offences  Against  the  Person 
Act  1861. 

But  it  was  also  recognised 
that  such  cases  would  rely  In- 
variably upon  the  word  of  one 

person  against  another.  What 
are  the  chances  of  an  HIV -pos- 
itive person  obtaining  a fair 
hearing  in  the  current  social 
climate? 

Secondly,  evidence  from 
research  by  two  UK  academic 
groups  has  shown  that  it  is  the 
HIV-negative  and  the  untested 
in  high  risk  groups  who  are 
behaving  most  recklessly,  not 
those  diagnosed  HIV-positive. 
Don't  these  people  have  a res- 
ponsibility for  their  behav- 
iour too? 

Keith  Alcorn. 

Editor, 

Aids  Reference  ManuaL 
16a  Oapham  Common  Southside, 
London  SW47AB. 

WOU  cannot  base  a criminal 
Y law  affecting  everyone. 
HIV-positive  or  otherwise, 
upon  misplaced  appeasement 
of  the  understandable  per- 
sonal anger  of  one  individual. 

Former  Home  Secretary 
Kenneth  Clarke  concluded 
that  criminalising  the  trans- 
mission ofHTV  would  be  un- 
workable. It  would  drive  HIV 
underground  and  make  people 
unwilling  to  come  forward  for 
testing  or  treatment,  costing  a 
lot  more  in  the  long  run  and 
spreading  HIV  more  widely. 

Jack  Straw  should  therefore 
recognise  that  it  is  up  to  con- 
senting adults  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  protection  in  our 
own  sexual  behaviour. 

John  Nicholson. 

Director, 

George  House  Trust 
75  Ardwick  Green  North, 
Manchester  MI2  6FX. 

A S A specialist  involved  in 
AAthe  treatment  of  urological 
and  genital  cancers,  I have 
long  been  interested  in  the 
comparatively  low  incidence 
of  prostate,  penis  and  cervix 
cancer,  as  well  as  Aids,  in  the 
Middle  East  There  is  an  in- 
creasing body  of  evidence  that 
under-age  penetrative  sexual 
activity  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant risk  factors  for  all  of 
these  illnesses  in  foe  West,  so 
I was  very  interested  in  your 
report  (Gays  win  sex  at  16 
battle,  July  15)  on  the  variable 
ages  of  consent  for  hetero  and 
homosexual  activity  in 
Europe. 

I was  particularly  inter- 
ested to  discover  that  Turkey 
has  a different  age  of  consent 
for  non-penetiative  (15  years) 
versus  penetrative  (18  years) 
sexual  activity  whether 
homo  or  heterosexual,  unless 
any  such  union  has  parental 
blessing,  while  Spain  has  a 
limit  of  12. 

With  increasingly  earlier 
onset  of  sexual  maturity,  I 
wonder  whether  there  might 
be  a case  for  combining  the 
Spanish  and  Turkish  system 
with  12  as  the  permitted  start- 
ing age  while  18  was  kept  as 
the  age  for  complete  freedom, 
in  association  with  a coming 
of  age  ceremony  with  a sex 
educational  content 

Such  a system  might  solve 
the  currant  ongoing  debate 
about  age  of  consent  in  this 
country  and  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  genital  Alnesses  at 
the  same  time. 

(Prof)RTD  Oliver. 

Medical  Onocology  Dept, 

St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London  EC1A  7BE. 


THE  Uxbridge  byelec- 
tion closes  a chapter 
in  Labour’s  history 
(Labour's  byelection 
lesson,  August  1).  It  will  not  do 
to  claim  with  hindsight  that 
the  seat  was  unwtnnahle.  ff 
Labour's  high  command  had 
believed  this,  Tony  Blair 
would  not  have  intervened 
personally  in  the  campaign. 

Labour’s  post-mortem  must 
focus  on  the  abysmal  treat- 
ment of  its  general  election 
candidate.  Despite  a very  near 

miss  in  May , he  was  not 

deemed  suitable  and  was  sum- 
marily discarded  infavour  of 
a more  typically  New  Labour 
figure.  This  arrogant  treat-  ■ 
ment  tarnished  Labour’s 
image  as  a sensitive 

organisation. 

New  Labour  has  developed 
a contemptuous  attitude 
toward  local  organisation  and 
local  figures.  This  attitude 
reflects  a deep  distrust  of  the 


active  members,  which  Is  cor- 
roding its  internal  democracy. 
You  have  rightly  expressed 


concern  that  open  debate 
I within  the  party  is  being  dis- 

! muragwt  and  that  argument 

I Is  equated  with  disloyalty.  In 
I the  wake  afUxbridge,it  is 
time  this  trait  was  decisively 

removed  and  the  party  began 
p ywImnwamtiHitinn  ofitfl 

future  direction. 

Trevor  Fisher. 

Hon  Sec,  Labour  Reform. 

PO  Box  5219, 

Birmingham  B13  8DY. 

V°U  are  entirely  wrong 
V about  the  Uxbridge  result. 
In  May  a majority  ctf  voters 
wanted  an  end  to  Tory  role 
and  achieved  that  Voters 
were  not  going  to  turnout  in 
Uxbridge  to  add  one  more  to 
Labour’s  massive  majority. 

The  Tory  victory  does  not 
mean  that  the  Tories  are  no 
longer  the  speit  force  they 
were  described  as  after  foe 
general  election.  Nor  does  it 

ipwin  ;in  pnd  to  Tahnur  eupho- 
ria. Nor  does  it  mean  that  the 

ordinary  Uxbridge  voter 
resented  Labour’s  Imposition 
ofa  candidate  cm  the  local 


! party.  It  just  means  that  the 

Tories  won  a safe  Tory  seat. 

That’s  all. 

(Dr)JohnTippinS. 
Department  o fBiochemistry , 
Imperial  College  of  Science. 
Technology  & Medicine, 
London  SW72A  Y- 

Aly’s  byelection  panel,  I 
can  say  that  your  assertion 
that  Andy  Slaughter  was  “im- 
posed’’ as  the  candidate  in  Ux- 
bridge is  incorrect  Following 
foe  standard  procedure,  the 
byelection  panel  considered 

i those  nominated  by  the  Ux- 
bridge constituency  party’s 
branches  and  affiliated 

organisations  and,  following 

interviews,  drew  up  a short- 
list (in  this  instance  of  two) 
from  which  the  Uxbridge  con- 
stituency party  members 
elected  Andy  Slaughter  by  In- 
dividual vote. 

Richard  Rosser. 

The  Labour  Party. 

John  Smith  House. 

ISO  Walworth  Road, 

London  SE17 1JT. 


Radio  4:  the  airwaves  hot  up 


JAMES  Boyle  speaks  with 
harked  tongue  (Radio  4 
switches  offlong-running 
favourites,  July  31):  the  char- 
acter of  Radio  4 has  already 
changed. 

There  are  more  jingles  and 
musical  quotes  embedded  in 
plays  and  even,  news  broad- 
casts. More  interviews  are 
conducted  by  telephone, 
which  adds  edge,  and  per- 
ceived urgency  in  the  repor- 
ter’s voice  is  routinely  used  as 
if  a live  race  was  happening. 
Sudden  noises  and  electronic 
sounds  are  played  as  attention 
grabbing  tricks.  Our  ears  are 
being  trained  to  accept  the 
commercial  style. 

But  R4  has  lost  little  market 
share  during  an  unprece- 
dented period  of  explosion  of 
choice  of  all  the  competing 
media.  This  should  be  a cause 
for  celebration  and  seen  as 
success  in  difficult  times.  The 
existing  loyal  audience  should 
be  nurtured  and  built  on.  and 

this  frantic  desire  to  meddle 
and  peddle  be  stopped. 

Robert  Gore. 

26  Yarborough  Road, 

Lincoln  LN11HS. 


A KEY  point  that  your 

/^Leader  and  article  (July 
31)  missed  about  the  proposed 
changes  to  the  Radio  4 sched- 
ules is  their  impact  on  people 

wtth  /HaaMlfHwfl-  Tn  wring 
Does  He  Take  Sugar,  Radio  4 
is  potentially  dealing  a devas- 
tating blow  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  people  with  disabil- 
ities who  depend  on  the 
programme  for  advice  and 
help. 

We  at  Opportunities,  a 
national  charity  that  helps 
people  with  disabilities  to  find 
work,  hope  that  Radio  4 will 
ensure  that  the  disappearance 
of  this  programme  does  not 


mean  foe  disappearance  of 
people  with  dUabjUtias  from 
their  schedules. 
PanlGemmilL 
Opportunities  for  People 
with  disAbDities, 

1 BanlfRuilHingH, 

Princes  Street. 

London  EC2R8EU. 

CHARMING  Today  to  start  at 
I 5^0am.  Did  James  Boyle 
consider  how  this  change  in 
mirtiwa  wnnlri  affert  mflking 
tima  and  consequent  milk 

yields? 

Dennis  Rnston. 

ShephaA,  7 High  Street. 
Hnrhling,  Lines  NG34  OPE. 


By  design  I The  years  of  living  dangerously 


LONDONls  graced  wJth 
beautifully  designed 

bridges  such  ^Albert,  Ham- 
mersmith and  Waterloo.  The 
Lottery  bas  provided  the  op-  j 
portunity  to  add  a new  struc- 
ture to  this  great  heritage — 
this  time  a pair  of  pedestrian 
bridges  alongside  Hun- 
gerfonlRailway  Bridge. 

An  architectural  competi- 
turn  was  held  and  won  by  the 
talented  architects,  Lifechutz 
Davidson.  The  new  bridge  is 
largely  funded  with  public 
money  from  foe  Millennium 
Commission  and  its  design  is 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
foe  Royal  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion. The  City  of  Westminster, 
one  of  the  richest  boroughs  in 
the  land,  is  acting  as  client  and 
has  unilaterally  decided  not  to 
commission  the  winning  ar- 
chitects to  design  the  detail  of 
the  bridge.  They  are  to  place 
this  element  to  the  lowest  “de- 
sign and  build”  bidder,  thus 
hoping  to  save  a few  pounds. 

It  is  essential  that  the  MUleo- 
nlum  Commission,  wmnngflt 
others,  put  pressure  on  West- 
minster to  reverse  its  decision 
and  commission  foe  competi- 
tion-winning architects  to  com- 
plete the  design  of  the  bridge. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  public 

be  guaranteed  a structure  of 
foe  highest  design  quality. 
Richard  Rogers. 

Richard  Rogers  Partnership, 
Thames  Wharf, 

RainvxUe  Road, 

London  W69HA. 


pRANK  Fared!  (Why  do  we 
I live  in  terror?  July  26)  has 
failed  to  grasp  some  of  the  fuit 
damentals  of  risk  perception 
and  risk  decision-making. 

He  makes  no  reference,  for 
example,  to  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Society's  Study  Group 
an  Risk  which  has  shown  that 
the  dread  which  we  experience 

wfipn  i*mfnintfld  by  various 

hazards  (things  that  can  cause 
harm)  is  not  influenced  simply 
by  om  estimates  ofthe  likeli- 
hood that  harm  may  occur  and 
its  severity  if  ft  does. 

Other  equally  important 
factors  include  whether  ef- 
fects are  likely  to  be  ordinary 
or  catastrophic;  whether  they 
can  happen  Immediately  or 
may  be  delayed;  whether  they 
affect  isolated  individuals  or 
society  generally;  whether  the 
hazards  involved  are  man- 
made or  artificial:  whether 
they  are  familiar  or  tmfamil- 
iar;  and  whether  exposure  to 
them  is  something  we  agree  to 
vdhintarily,  for  example,  be- 
cause of  the  benefits  wemay 
receive  from  doing  so.  Con- 
trary to  the  impression  which 
Furedi  seeks  to  create,  safety 
professionals  do  not  advocate 
banning  th  In  gmrirqplyfrp- 

cause  they  could  cause  unin- 
tended harm. 

Roger  Ribbings. 
Occupational  Safety  Adviser. 
Royal  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Accidents. 

353  Bristol  Road, 

Birmingham  B57ST. 


1 FOUND  much  common 
I ground  in  Frank  Furedi’s 
analysis.  Parents  have  been  so 
sensitised  by  the  panics  con- 
cerning child  safety  that  chil- 
dren are  being  adversely  af- 
fected by  our  apprehension. 

Two  cf  the  chief  fears  are 
abduction  and  road  traffic.  In 
feet,  the  number  of  children 
abducted  every  year  is  very 
small;  and  children  have 
never  been  less  at  risk  from 
road  traffic  accidents  than 
they  are  today.  Yet  most  chil- 
dren no  longer  walk  or  ride  to 
school  and  they  do  fewer  out- 
door activities.  Not  only  can 
this  damage  their  health  but  it 
may  also  mean  that  children 
are  less  able  to  appreciate  dan- 
gers on  the  streets. 

Parents  and  professionals 
might  usefully  challenge  the 
idea  that  we  are  being  irre- 
sponsible if  we  give  children 
more  independence,  allow 
them  to  struggle  sometimes 
and  to  make  mistakes.  We  can 
do  children  more  harm  by 
over-protecting  them. 

(Dl)  Jennifer  f-imni-n  gh  am  - 

14  Dowanhill  Street, 

Glasgow  G115QS. 

A LITTLE  panic  is  appropri- 
#\ate  and  healthy  in  a crisis. 
ITthere  really  is  something  to 
worry  about  then  Furedi  is  en- 
couraging complacency. 

Peter  Adams. 

Lantern  Cottage, 

Stockend,  Edge, 

Stroud,  Gins  GL6  6PN. 


■ ABOUR’S  defeat  In  Ux- 
khridge  was  attributable  to 
the  leadership's  arrogant  dis- 
regard of  the  local  party-  It  Is 

is  a timely  reminder  of  the 

foolishness  of  the  centralisa- 
tion proposals  contained  in 
foe  Party  into  Power 
document 
(Dr)  D Stack. 

Department  ofHistoty. 

Queen  Mary  and  Westfield 
College, 

London  El  4NS. 

RJUTHENE  VBR  a Roman 
W emperor,  following  a 
spectacular  victory,  was 

granted  a triumphal  march,  a 
slave  would  travel  behind 
him  and  continually  whisper 
in  his  ear  to  remind  him  of 
his  own  mortality.  The  voters 
of  Uxbridge  should  be 
congratulated  for  keeping 
this  tradition  alive. 

The  only  question  is 
whether  Peter  Mandelson  is 
listening. 

John  Trevelyn- 
16  Aylesbury  Road, 

London  SEZ7  2EH. 


On  Sky-high 
charges 

■BECAUSE  of  Sky’s  near 
^^monopoly  of  international 
sport.  I took  out  a subscription 
to  its  sports  channel  last  year 
for  £16  a month  (less  a permy).  I 
have  now  been  told  that,  from 
September  1,  it  will  cost  E22 
(less  a penny ).  That’s  the 
second  increase  since  I joined, 
and  represents  a rise  of  375  per 
cent  In  addition,  of  course, 

they  charge  “pay  per  view“  pre- 
mium rates  if  you  happen  to 

want  to  wateh  someone  bite  off 

someone  else’s  ear. 

Frederick  Hughes. 

28  Bondgate  Green  Close, 
Rlpon,  North  Yorks  HG4 1 QJC. 

O FUEL’S  package  of  mea- 
sures to  make  basic  BT 
telephone  services  more  afford- 
able  for  people  on  low  Incomes 
(Report,  July  31)  fells  to 
addrpgn  the  high  connection 

cost  for  a new  BT  line.  That 

stands  at  £99  plus  VAT  (£U&32 
in  total) —a  significant  hurdle 
for  would-be  first-time  users. 
Ruth  Evans. 

Director, 

National  Consumer  CoundL 
20  Grosvenor  Gardens. 

London  SW1WQDH. 

■BfHEN  Ed  VuHiaray  writes 
■V  (Giris  power  into  rock 
world,  August  1)  that  Lflith  is 
named  after  the  ancient  Jewish 
word  for  one  of  Adam’s  wives, 
does  he  meanihat  the  word  is 
Hebrew?  Yiddish?  Lading?  Ar- 
amaic? Or  that  Lilith  Is  a char- 
acter in  Jewish  folklore? 
Martin  Shore. 

29  Clinton  Road. 
LeatfaertieadKT228NU. 


A Country  Diary 


PRES  ELI  HILLS:  Carefully 
avoiding  foe  quaking  courses 
of  old  waterways,  we  man- 
aged to  track  down  some  of 
foe  delicate  species  which 
revel  in  this  boggy  environ- 
ment Here  are  sundews, 
their  round  or  paddle-shaped 
pink  leaves  waiting  for  in- 
sects to  land,  adhere  and  be 
ingested.  Butterworts  are 
more  showy,  with  green 
leaves  arranged  like  stars 
longing  to  curl  up  with  a good 
insect  A paler  form,  the  west- 
ern butterwort  is  smaller  but 
just  as  deadly. 

We  had  foe  good  fortune  to 
be  with  a Dyfed  Wildlife  Trust 
group  so  we  were  led  to  the 
rare  bog  orchid.  It  is  only  3- 
l grans  tall  with  the  light, 
watery  green  colour  of  damp- 
ness. Its  tiny  flowers  are 
creamy.  When  we  encoun- 
tered a researcher  from  foe 
British  Dragonfly  Society,  we 
had  already  found  two  other 
rarities,  foe  small,  red  daxn- 
selfly  and  the  southern  dam- 


Moral  support 
for  Myra 

FUNNY  old  world,  isn’tlC 
when  one  finds  oneseif 
being  swayed  by  the  refined 
sensitivity  of  a child  murderer 
takings  moral  stance  against 
the  arrogant  and  disingen- 
uous posturings  of  the  art 
world  coterie  (Withdraw  Por- 
trait of  me,  urges  Hindley, 
July  31). 

I find  myself  wholeheart- 
edly concurring  with  that  old 
bite  notr  of  tabloid  loathing, 
Myra  Hindley.  But  one 
; shouldn’t  be  surprised  by  the 

sophisticated  unshockabiiity 
1 of  the  eminence  grists  of  the 

art  establishment,  for  they 
will  also  be  celebrating  the 
killing  of  animals  and  welding 
dfldoes  to  child  mannequins 
etc,  in  the  name  of  art 
The  name  of  the  game,  after 
aE,  is  publicity. 

John  Keane. 

70  Highbury  Hill, 

London  N51AP. 

JOHN  Young  (Letters, 

J August  l)  makes  a very 
cruel  sneer  by  asking  why 
Myra  Hindley  has  failed  to 
take  her  own  life.  For  one 
thing,  prison  staff  are  highly 
adept  at  suicide  prevention. 
For  another.  Miss  Hindley 
remarked  to  a fellow-prisoner 
more  than  20  years  ago:  “Don’t 
you  think  I haven't  wished  a 
thousand  times  that  we  still 
had  foe  death  penalty?” 

Ken  Norman. 

Bowness  -on-Sol  way , 

Carlisle  CAS  SAG. 

Crash  barrier 

YL  FRAYN  has  missed  foe 


Board  of  Film  Classification 
consulted,  representatives  of 
disabled  groups  to  view  Crash 
(Letters,  July  25).  Some  critics 
bad  alleged  that  foe  film 
would  offend  the  disabled  so 
their  representatives  were  in- 
vited to  see  it.  They  advised  us 
that  it  should  not  be  banned 
on  grounds  of  offence. 

Mike  Bor. 

Principal  Examiner,  BBFC. 

3 Soho  Square. 

London  W1V  6HD. 


Cook  shoots  down  human 
rights,  July  30)  believes  “the 
defence  industry  lobby  has 

again  won  the  day”.  Is  it  a 

coincidence  that  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Labour  Party  pub- 
lication, Progress,  includes* 
supplement  sponsored  by  10 
leading  UK  arms  manufactur- 
ers boosting  defence  sales? 

Ron  Hnzzard. 

Secretary, 

Labour ActionforPeace.  - 
37HollingworfaRoad,  '< 
Petts  Wood, 

Orpington,  Kent  BR5 1AQ, 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a full  address 


selfly  .coenagrion  mercurials, 
with  Its  alchemical  sign  of  " 
Mercury.  His  brief  was  to  esti- 
mate the  numbers  of  southern 
damselflies  anfi  how  far  they 
travelled.  Mesmerised,  we 
watched  a specimen  being 
caught,  its  wing  length  mea- 
sured and  China  ink  being 
used  to  print  a number  on  Its 
wing. 

One  aspect  of  the  southern 
damselfiy  comes  as  a surprise. 
Usually,  overgrazing  is 
regarded  as  a hazard  to  foe 
environment,  yet  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  this  frag- 
ile insect  is  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed  where  there  is  much 
grazing.  Leaving  the  hill,  we 
walked  along  a stream,  which 
was  being  hunted  by  other 
dragonflies  (most  noticeably 
the  huge  golden  ringed).  They 
were  patrolling  up  and  down 
their  hunting  territory,  vora- 
cious carnivores.  And  yes,  a 
little  cannibalism  is  art 
unknown. 

AUDREY  INSCE 


But  the  fountain  is  mightier  than  the  biro  IStop,  wait  a minute,  Mister  Postman 


THE  DISCOVERY  that  Bic  is  to  buy  the  American 
penmaker  Sheaffer  will  send  a shiver  of  apprehension 
down  the  spines  of  pen-lovers  everywhere.  Not  because 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  Bic,  which  over  the  years 
has  deservedly  come  to  command  so  much  of  the 
ballpen  market  Nor  because  Sheaffer  is  some  kind  of 
Rolls  Royce  of  pen  manufacture:  its  products  span  the 
whole  range  from  £2,500  artefacts  proffered  over  pol- 
ished showcases  by  highly  trained  experts  to  budget- 
priced  numbers  at  your  neigbourhood  stationer.  This  is 
not  some  kind  of  parallel  to  Lada  buying  Rolls  Royce. 

Yet  there  is  in  this  projected  deal  a troubling  clash 
of  cultures.  The  ballpoint  pen  may  be  handy,  efficient 
and  cheap,  but  it’s  not  an  object  like  a good  fountain 
pen,  which  adds  lustre  to  great  occasions,  or  which 
breaks  your  heart  when  you  lose  it.  One  sometimes 
sees  lovingly  preserved  in  museums  the  pens  with  j 
which  great  authors  have  written  their  masterpieces. 
Where  is  the  masterpiece  which  was  written  entirely 
In  ballpoint?  Nor  can  wielding  a ballpoint  pen, 
however  expensive  and  expertly  engineered,  give  one  , 
that  sensuous  pleasure  which,  for  reasons  it  may  be 
unwise  to  explore,  comes  from  the  feel  and  a flow  of  a 
well-balanced  fountain  pen. 

Last  April,  a letter  to  this  newspaper  criticised 
Tony  Blair  for  writing  his  party  manifesto  with  a 
fountain  pen,  not  a ballpoint.  The  ballpoint,  our 
correspondent  argued,  was  the  pen  of  the  people:  the 
fountain  pen,  the  toy  of  the  well-to-do.  This  is  a wholly 
reactionary  doctrine.  In  a truly  enlightened  and 
civilised  country,  all  would  be  armed  with  Bics.  But 
nothing  would  do  for  the  most  important  occasions, 
from  the  drafting  of  manifestos  through  the  signing  of 
contracts  to  declarations  of  love,  but  the  sort  of 
pedigree  fountain  pen  our  forebears  loved  to  use. 


Martin  Kettle 


TO  THE  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, I have  never 
bought  anything  from 
foe  Peruvian  Connec- 
tion of  Henley-on-Thames, 
whose  catalogue  of  “art  knits 
in  luxury  fibres”  lies  on  foe 
desk  in  front  of  me  as  I write. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the 
autumn  collection  catalogue 
follows  the  spring,  I wonder 
how  and  why  I was  selected  as 
a recipient  ctf their  catalogue.  1 
cannot  Imagine  what  hretnecq 
foe  Peruvian  Connection  ima- 
gines It  Is  going  to  obtain  firam 
a middle-aged,  six  foot  tall 
man  who  has  never  worn  a 

little  black  number  in  mflarw, 

or  any  other,  stitch  in  his  life. 
Nor  ever  thought  of  doing  so,  I 
may  add. 

rve  got  nothing  in  particu- 
lar against  the  Peruvian  Con- 
nection. On  tiie  contrary,  I 
wish  them  every  success  in 


| the  highly  competitive  art 
knits  market  But  I do  have  1 
something  against  unsolicited  | 
mail  order  catalogues,  and  its 
arrival  this  week  has  come  at  I 
foe  wrong  Hwip 

We  are  in  the  course  of  mov- 
ing house,  you  see.  and  I have 
sport  a fair  amount  of  time 
over  recent  weeks  trying  to 
i staunch  tire  streams  of  junk  I 
mail  which  now  seem  to  drop  | 
on  to  the  mat  every  morning. , 
It  continues  to  be  an  uphill ! 
task,  as  the  Peruvian  Connec- 
tion has  managed  to  prove. 
But,  in  the  course  of  it  I have 
reached  two  conclusions 
about  the  modem  world.  First 

that  no  .one  ever  reads  bus- 
iness letters  any  longer,  and,  ] 
second,  that  it  Is  almost  im- ! 
possible  to  gat  one’s  name 
removed  from  a list  ! 

There’s  a powerful  line  in  I 
Doctor  Zhivago  about  the 
death  of  Lara.  She  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  camps  in 
the  north,  writes  Pasternak, 
“a  nameless  number  an  a list 
that  was  later  mislaid”.  ft  is  a 

bleak  image  r as  It  Is  Intan  iWI 

to  be.  But  ft  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me  until  now  that  in 
some  ways  an  even  bleaker 
fate  is  to  be  a name  and  a ref- 
erence number  on.  a mailing 
list  that  is  never  ever  mislaid 
or  altered  or  updated,  no  mat- 
ter what  you  do. 


My  acquaintance  with  the 
tyranny  of  mailing  list ' 
readied  new  heights  a couple  1 
of  years  ago,  when  my  mother , 
died.  My  mother  was  a great 
subscriber  to  catalogues  and  I 
an  inveterate  supporter  of 
good  causes.  When,  she  died,  1 1 
wrote  to  dozens  of  companies  1 
and  campa  igns  to  get  her  de- 
tails deleted.  I wrote  to  tour 
operators,  to  kitchenware  sup- 
pliers, to  music  festivals,  to 
Third  World  charities,  and 
quite  likely  to  the  Peruvian 
Connection  of  Henley-on- 
Thames  too. 

But  I might  as  well  not  have 
bothered.  Today,  two  years  i 
later,  she  still  gets  man  from 
several  of  than.  Death  has  no  1 
dominion  ova*  the  mail  order  I 
trade.  They  her  for  an- 
ofoer  generous  donation  to1 
the  victims  of  hunger,  they  | 
remind  her  of  the  mntiniiing 
benefits  of  membership  of  this 
°r  that,  they  offer  her  dis- 
counts on  foe  new  season’s 
bulbs  or  they  blandish  her 
with  the  attractions  of  lush, 
suky  alpaca. 

I used  to  have  a stack  at 
dear  and  simple  standard 
fteose  Delete  Her  Details  fet- 
ters. Whenever  another 
autumn  brochure  flopped 
through  the  letter-box,  I would 
send  one  off  by  return.  But  I 
might  as  well  not  have 


bothered  Letters  are  useless, 
because  nobody  reads  tiw-m 
or,  if  they  do,  nobody  knows 
what  to  do  about  them. 

■Hie  worst  offender  was  one 
at  our  national  flagship  arts 
companies.  I wrote  six  times 
to  this  particular  organis- 
ation, but  foe  bumf  just  kept 
on  coming:  details  of  the  new 
season,  special  offers,  begging 
letters.  Invitations  to  special 
events.  My  patience  snapped 
when,  18  months  after  her 
death,  my  mother  received  a 
reprimand  for  her  lack  of  gen- 
erosity In  faffing  to  respond  to 
the  latest  appeal  letter.  So  I 
wrote  a seventh  letter,  this 
time  a personal  one  to  the  gen- 
eral director,  pointing  out  that 
his  company  might  not  lose  so 
much  money  if  ft  stopped 
Sending  mall  to  the  dead. 
Touchwood,  that  seemed  to  do 
the  trick. 

But  if  you  don't  know  The 
Man  In  Charge  — and  most 
people  don't  — it  isn’t  worth 
writing.  The  phone’s  the 
tiling.  This  comes  as  a shock 
to  those  of  us  who  grew  np  in 
the  culture  in  which  a tele- 
phone arrangement  was  an 
unreliable,  even  slightly 


far  inferior  to  the  tetter.  My 
instinct,  when  Fve  made  a 
phone  arrangement,  is  always 
to  confirm  it  in  writing.  But  I 


realise  now  that  this  is  terr- 
ibly old-fashioned.  And  I am 
sure  that  the  only  way  to  get 
your  name  of  a mailing  list  to 
to  phone  up  and  do  it 

Or  ft  would  be  if  anyone  1 
would  actually  accept  respan-  i 
slblllty  when  you  do.  1 ' 
recently  rang  a human  rights 
charity  which  continues  un- 
availingly  to  solicit  my  moth- 
er’s support  and  was  tnin  that 
they  would  stop  sending 
things  to  her  but  that  they 
could  not  remove  her  namq 
from  their  mailing  Hat  The 
words  Franz  and  Kafka 
seemed  to  form  naturally  in 
my  brain  when  they  said  that ; 
But  they  explained  that,  sinra* 
they  bought  their  mailing 
lists,  her  name  would  have  to 
be  removed  at  source.  And  IT 
you  think  that’s  easy,  then  I 
suggest  you  try  it  sometime. 

Personally.  I find  all  this  Ir- 
ritating rather  than  upsetting. 
But  it’s  easy  to  see  that  some 
people  will  be  genuinely  dis- 
tressed to  read  letters  which, 
as  is  increasingly  the  style, 
are  addressed  personally  to 
foe  dead  relative.  ’Dear  Mrs 
Kettle,"  they  say,  "this  could 
be  the  summer  you  talc*  the 
holiday  you  have  always 
dreamed  of*.  Not  if  you  dead, 
it  isn’t  Or  "Mrs  Kettle,  Have 
you  thought  of  the  difference 
that  a new  CitrOen  could  make 


to  your  life?”  Not  a lot, 
actually. 

I begin  to  wonder  whether 
Britain’s  postmen  are  not 
spending  a significant  propog 
tion  of  every  day  carrying  and 
delivering  heavy  cf  mall 

In  which  half  of  the  contents 
are  for  people  who  are  dead, 
departed  or  disappeared,  and 
the  other  half  is  for  people 
who  don’t  want  It  anyway. 

In  America,  where  I am 
bound  for  the  next  few  years, 
the  problem  Is  naturally  fur- 
ther advanced.  Americans  get 
so  much  junk  mail  each  morn- 
ing that  they  don’t  even 
bother  to  sort  through  it  in 
case  there's  something  nice  or 
important  Why  do  you  think 
they  Invented  e-mail?  It  was  to 
get  away  from  the  circulars. 

But  Britain  is  catching  up 
fast  If  we  aren’t  careful,  we 
will  soon  have  a world  in 
which  Junk  mall  has  become 
a vast  constantly  circulating 
cloud  of  paper  pollution  with 
a life  entirely  of  Its  own.  It 
won’t  be  long  before  this 
mass  of  paper  circulating 
around  foe  globe  is  sent  to 
people  who  don't  exist  or  who 
don’t  live  there  any  more  by 
companies  which  are  no 
longer  capable  of  stopping 
their  own  flow. 

Which  reminds  me.  X must 
cancel  foe  papers. 


i> 
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Fifty  years  on,  democracy 
defines  the  idea  of  India 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


INDIAN  preparations  Tor 
the  50th  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence. which  falls 
this  month,  are  so  incomplete 
that  many  of  the  celebrations 
will  take  place  long  after  the 
date  of  liberation.  The  post- 
ponement reflects  a degree  of 
indifference,  as  well  as  the 
feet  that  India  has  had  four 
harassed  administrations  in 
the  space  of  a year.  It  is  a cu- 
rious reverse  reprise  of  the 
events  of  1947,  when  there 


were  arguments  for  postpon- 
ing the  handover,  a delay 
which 'some  maintain  would 
have  saved  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives.  Then  the  real 
thing  was  rushed  at,  while 
now  there  is  dawdling  over 
the  commemoration,  if  that  is 
the  right  word  for  such  an 
ambiguous  act  of  recollection. 

The  present  government, 
the  news  magazine  India 
Today  commented,  has  been 
“behaving  as  if  it  had  been 
ambushed  by  an  unexpected 
happening’',  even  though  the 
anniversary  has  been  lurking 
in  the  calendar  for  all  these 
years.  In  1947,  there  were  also 
elements  of  ambush.  Mount- 
batten's  decision  to  get  out 
fast  set  fee  sub-continent  on  a 
precipitate  dash  toward  no 
one  knew  what.  The  British 
and  the  Congress  and  Muslim 
League  leadership  advanced 
into  a defile  from  which  all 


emerged  battered  and 
blooded.  As  a result,  the  new 
states  were  founded  on  an 
enormous  crime,  which  in 
those  days  went  under  differ- 
ent names  but  which  we  now 
call  ethnic  fi««»npingi 

Most  of  the  leaders  had  no 
idea  that  their  decisions 
would  lead  to  a vast  and  cruel 
sacrifice  of  perhaps  as  many 
as  a million  people.  Their 
naive,  ignorant.  Incongru- 
ously blithe  comments  on 
how  communal  strife  would 
cease  once  the  British  were 
gone  are  on  record.  They  did 
not  know  their  own  people; 
they  did  not  know 
themselves. 

A half-century  later,  parti- 
tion is  still  the  sub-conti- 
nent's demon.  That  is,  parti- 
tion broadly  as  the 

temptation  to  tip  the  balance 
against  diversity,  trying, 
whether  In  city,  region,  or  in 


the  whole  society,  to  impose 
or  create  a majority  regime. 
That  temptation  broke  Paki- 
stan and  trait  India.  In  India, 

Nehru  tried  to  maintain, 
there  ought  to  be  no  majority 
and  no  minorities.  Mere  num- 
ber cannot  carry  the  privi- 
leges or  assumptions  it  does 
hi  the  west  Yet  partition  is  a 
pole  toward  which  the  region 
is  constantly  pulled. 

One  Indian  minority,  the 
British,  did  slip  away  In  1947. 
Same  historians  have  com- 
mented that  it  was  Britain, 
not  India,  which  won  its  free- 
dom at  midnight  JE  Gal- 
braith, when  he  was  the 
American  ambassador  to  In- 
dia, was  one  of  the  first  to 
puncture  the  argument  .that 
Britain  had  behaved  with  ex- 
ceptional wisdom.  The  Brit- 
ish got  out  because  India, 
which  had  been  an  asset,  was 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming 


an  economic,  military,  »nd 
political  liability.  British 
people  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  costs  of  staying  on, 
even  for  just  a few  more 
years. 

Whether  or  not  we  felled  in 
our  responsibility  in  the  prac- 
tical sense  that  had  we  done 
different  things,  India  might 
have  been  saved  from  parti- 
tion or  partition's  pride  in 
human  lives  might  have  beet 
lower,  is  an  argument  that 
will  continue.  But  what  is 
true  Is  that  we  left  India  with- 
out much  examination  of  our- 
selves or  our  consciences. 
That  is  the  central  message  of 
Paul  Scott's  novels,  that  we 
dodged  away  from  our  own 
history  In  the  8uh«mrinenL 
Be  meant;  in  his  fiction,  to 


democratic.  Bangladesh  has 
had  a new  political  start,  but 
very  late  In  the  day,  and  after 
years  of  wasteful  and  some- 
times bloody  Internal  conflict 
Tnrtia  long  ago  lost  the  bal- 
ance i*1”*  Nehru  gave  it,  his 
daughter  playing  her  part  in 
the  abandonment  of  princi- 
ples which  he  believed  vital. 
The  decline  of  the  Congress 
Party  has  opened  the  door  to 
regional,  and  reli- 

gious nationalist  parties. 
They  have  In  common  nar- 
rower constituencies,  nar- 
rowed horizons  and  a ten- 
dency to  exclude.  On  the 
economic  front,  the  failures  of 
India's  past  development  poli- 
cies are  clear,  but  the  advan- 
tages of  the  liberalisation  of 
the  past  few  years  uncertain. 


The  states  were  founded  on  a crime, 
which  went  under  different  names,  but 
which  we  now  call  ethnic  cleansing 


bring  us  again  face  to  face 
with  it,  good,  bad,  and  just 
mysterious. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  this 
jubilee  comes  without  much 
jubilation  because  south 
Asian  countries  axe  looking 

at  more  <HBappn1ntTiimi+  Wiian 

achievement.  The  western 
rump  of  Pakistan  is  a corrupt, 
violent  state,  though  shakily 


It  is  typical  of  this  disappoint- 
ing India  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment the  impoverished  state 
of  Bihar  is  In  chaos  because 
its  leader,  Laloo  Prasad  Ya- 
dav,  one  of  the  new  breed  of 
regional  politicians  from  the 
less  privileged  strata.  Is 
accused,  along  with  others,  of 
corruptly  taking  central 
fluids  for  phantom  herds  of 


livestock.  Not  dead  souls,  but 
dead  sheep. 

But  the  achievement  is  real, 
all  the  same.  Sunil  gTiWnayit,. 
the  author  of  a concise  and 
clever  new  book  called  The 
Idea  of  India,  emphasises  that 
the  notion  that  there  was  a 
country  called  India,  which 
passed  from  British  controL  to 
India  and  Pakistan  Is  rimpHs. 

tic.  India  had  to  be  Invented 
after  independence.  It 
emerged,  he  suggests,  as  a 
society  where  democracy  was 
not  just  a choice  but  a neces- 
sity. Around  a powerful  and 
activist  state  that  had  much 
in  its  gift  circled  a galaxy  of 
regions,  ethnicities,  religions, 
castes,  and  classes  held  In 
orbit  by  the  hope  of  advan- 
tage. The  tractor  beams  of 
this  system  were  energised  by 
a calculating  democracy  dom- 
inated more  and  more  by  elec- 
tions. The  disadvantage  has 
been  that  politicians  desper- 
ate for  office  promise  more 
than  they  can  deliver  and  are 
punished  ever  more  severely 
when  voting  time  comes.  That 
makes,  first,  for  corruption. 
In  the  search  for  campaign 
fending.  Second,  it  brings  in 
the  last  resort  of  communal 
appeal,  which  seems  a better 
means  of  gaining  and  keeping 
office  than  material  promises 
that  are  bard  to  keep.  As  Ebll- 
nani  writes:  "It  was  the  secu- 
lar, modernist  Indian  ante 
who  dragged  this  language  of 


religious  affiliation  into  the 
arena  of  national  politics." 

Yet  political  development 
was  not  a matter  of  careftil 
and  deliberate  choice,  even 
when  Nehru  was  at  his  most 
unchallenged.  Society 
in  volatile  and  sur- 
prising ways.  Democracy 
changed,  shifted,  coarsened, 
pnd  the  system  changed  with 
it  Indian  danocracy  survives 
and  Is  even  vigorous,  but  al- 
ways with  the  danger  that 
"the  operative  principles  of 
the  few  large-scale  formations 
of  India's  past"  where  there 
bad  been  "relatively  limited 
interference  In  the  society's 
religious  practices"  may  be 
breached. 

The  destruction  of  the 
mosque  at  Ayodhya  was  one 
such  moment.  The  idea  of 
building  a temple  to  Ram  In 
that  spot  was  part  of  the  Ifoar- 
atiya  Janata  Party's  project  of 
creating  “one  nation,  one 
people,  one  culture”.  The 
point  that  rehiimni  makes  Is 
not  so  much  feat  such  a pro- 
ject is  wrong,  although  it  is, 
but  that  it  is  unworkable.  If 
you  take  the  politics  out  of  In- 
dia, “ the  most  Intensely  polit- 
ical society  in  the  world'',  In- 
dia will  cease  to  be  India. 

The  idea  that  India  is  de- 
mocracy Is  not  a bad  one  and, 
in  spite  of  everything,  it  is  a 
surprisingly  optimistic  thing 
to  be  able  to  say  after  50  diffi- 
cult years. 


Why  Labour  is  still  loyal  to  the  poor 


‘We  reject  equality  of  outcome  because  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  feasible,’  says 
the  Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown,  who  argues  for  equality  of  opportunity  in  a reply 
to  Roy  Hattersley’s  attack  last  week  on  the  Government’s  ‘apostasy  on  poverty’ 


THE  country  that  the 
Labour  Govern- 
ment inherited  on 
May  l was  more  un- 
equal than  In  1 00 
years.  One  in  three  children 
lives  In  poverty.  After  20 
years  In  which  New  Right 
ideology,  which  has  wor- 
shipped inequality,  has  domi- 
nated the  political  landscape, 
it  Is  now  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  argue  the  case 
for  tackling  inequality  from 
first  principles.  The  differ- 
ence  between  our  approach 
and  that  of  Roy  Hattersley 
(Why  Tm  no  longer  loyal  to 
Labour.  July  25)  lies  in  the 
feet  that,  starting  from  an 
understanding  of  the  modern 
economy  and  based  on  a real- 
istic programme,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  tackling  the  causes 
of  poverty  — unemployment, 
low  skills  and  low  wages  — 
and  not  simply  the 
consequences. 

Our  starting  point  is  a fun- 
damental belief  in  the  equal 
worth  of  every  human  being. 
We  all  have  an  equal  Haim  to 
social  consideration  by  virtue 
of  being  human.  And  If  every 
person  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  worth,  all  deserve  to  be 
given  an  equal  chance  in  life 
to  fulfil  the  potential  with 
which  they  are  bom. 
Everyone  should  have  the 


chance  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween what  they  are  and  what 
they  have  it  In  themselves  to 
become.  That  is  why  our 
revised  constitution  commits 
us  to  putting  wealth,  power 
and  opportunity  in  the  hands 
of  the  many  not  the  few.  And 
what  is  right  on  ethical 
grounds  is,  in  the  1990s,  good 
for  the  economy  too. 

In  our  information-age 
economy,  the  most  Important 
resource  of  a firm  or  a 
country  is  not  its  raw  materi- 
als. or  a favourable  geograph- 
ical location,  but  the  skills  of 
the  whole  workforce. 

The  dynamic  economies  of 
the  future  will  be  those  that 
unlock  the  talents  of  every- 
one. So  prosperity  for  a com- 
pany or  country  can  only  be 
delivered  if  we  get  the  best 
out  of  all  people,  and  that 
cannot  happen  unless  we 
have  continuous  and  accessi- 
ble equality  of  opportunity. 

I would  suggest  that  Brit- 
ain's economic  weakness  is 
not  attributable  to  a neglect  at 
the  top  of  the  educational  pyr- 
amid. it  has  arisen  because 
we  have  given  insufficient  at- 
tention in  education  and  em- 
ployment policies  to  the  la- 
tent and  diverse  potential  of 
the  population  as  a whole. 

In  the  Industrial  age,  the 
denial  of  opportunity  of- 


fended many  people  but  was 
not  necessarily  a barrier  to 
the  success  of  the  economy. 
Today,  in  an  economy  where 
sfciiiw  are  the  essential  means 
of  production,  the  denial  of 
opportunity  has  become  an 
unacceptable  inefficiency,  a 
barrier  to  prosperity. 

And  once  we  take  this  view 
that  what  matters  on  ethical 
and  economic  grounds  is  the 
equal  right  to  realise  poten- 
tial, we  reject  both  an  unreal- 
isable  equality  of  outcome  — 
Roy  Hattersley’s  ideal  — and 
a narrow  view  of  equality  of 
opportunity — as  proposed  by 
some  members  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party. 

E reject  equal- 
ity of  outcome 
not  because  it 
1s  too  radical, 
but  because  it 
is  neither  desirable  nor  feasi- 
ble. Predetermined  results 
Imposed,  as  they  would  have 
to  be,  by  a central  authority 
and  decided  irrespective  of 
work,  effort  or  contribution 
to  the  community,  is  not  a 
socialist  dream  but  other 
people's  nightmare  of 
socialism. 

It  denies  humanity,  rather 
than  liberates  it  It  Is  to  make 
people  something  they  are 
not,  rather  iimn  h piping  them 


to  make  the  most  of  what  they 
can  be.  What  people  resent 
about  Britain  today  is  not 
that  some  people  who  have 
worked  hard  have  done  welL 
What  angers  people  is  that 
millions  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realise  their  poten- 
tial and  are  powerless  to  do 
so.  It  is  this  Inequality  that 
must  be  addressed.  ' 

And  just  as  we  reject  an 
unattainable  equality  of  out- 
come, so  we  refose  to  narrow 
our  horizons  to  a limited  view 
of  equality  of  opportunity. 

There  was  an  old  idea  of 
equality  of  opportunity  In 
which  it  meant  a single 
chance  to  get  your  foot  on  a 
narrow  ladder,  one  opportu- 
nity at  school  till  16  followed 
by  an  opportunity  for  20  per 
cent  to  go  Into  higher  educa- 
tion. For  millions  it  has 
meant  if  you  missed  that 
chance  it  was  gone  for  ever. 

So  narrow  equality  of  op- 
portunity is  not  enough  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  entrench- 
ment of  unjustifiable  privi- 
leges. People  should  not  be 
written  off  at  seven,  U or  14, 
or  Indeed  at  any  time  in  their 
life.  It  is  simply  a denial  Of 
any  belief  in  equality  of  op- 
portunity if  we  asannio  that 
there  la  only  one  type  of  intel- 
ligence, one  means  of  assess- 
ing it,  one  time  when  It 


should  be  assessed  and  just 
case  chance  of  succeeding: 

The  equality  of  opportunity 
I support  Is  recurrent,  life- 
long and  comprehensive:  em- 
ployment educational  and 
economic  opportunities  for 
all,  as  well  as  political  and 
cultural  opportunities  too, 

with  an  obligation  on  govern- 
ment to  pursue  them  relent- 
lessly. And  it  is  putting  tills 
into  practice  YTisrt-  is  the  cen- 
tral task  of  the  Government. 

If  we  are  to  maximise  oppor- 
tunity, we  must  tackle,  at 
source,  the  denial  of  work  to 
millions  of  people.  One  work- 
ing-age  family  in  five — 19  per 
rent  — has  nn  rwp  earning  & 
wage.  This  contrasts  wife  1L5 
per  cent  in  the  US,  15  per  cent 
in  Germany  and  16  per  cent  in 
France.  In  inner-city  London 
or  Glasgow,  for  ownipb,  there 
are  constituencies  where  30 
per  cent  and  up  to  35  per  cant 
of  wortdngt-age  families  have 
nobody  in  work. 

Merely  to  pursue  a strategy 
to  raise  benefits  by  a few 
pounds  — as  Roy  Hattersley 
suggests  — would  do  nothing 
more  than  compensate  people 
for  their  poverty,  without 
tackling  the  causes. 

When  Italk  to  tite  longterm 
unemployed,  single  parents 
and  longterm  sick  and  dis- 
abled, especially  those  who 


have  simply  been  displaced 
off  fee  employment  register, 
they  want  and  deserve  the 
right  to  work. 

i The  same  is  true  of  young 
people  in  my  constituency 
who  have  been  on  countless 
training  schemes  leav- 
ing school  but  have  never  had 
a proper  job  — even  at  17  or 
! 18,  their  hopes  dashed,  ambi- 
tion crushed  and  potential  un- 
ftflflllad — they  do  not  want  a 
few  pounds  on  benefit,  but  the 
chance  far  real  work. 

Egalitarians  must  start 
from  the  premise  feat  no  one 
incur  society,  in  1997,  should 
be  excluded  from  fee  opportu- 
nity to  work.  So  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  our  modernisation  of 
the  welfare  state  Is  to  take 
action  to  open  up  work  oppor- 
tunities to  those  denied  them. 
That  is  why  by  far  the  biggest 
new  expenditure  commitment 
by  the  Government  is  our 
welfare- to-work  programme 
— the  largest  employment 
programme  for  decades.  At 
the  heart  of  fee  programme  is 
a wmmiUnwnt  to  equality  of 
opportunity  — helping  those 
out  of  work  realise  their  po- 
tential through  fulfilling 
employment. 

To  fee  young  who*ve  been 
unemployed  for  more  than  six 
months  fee  programme  offers 
four  options  of  work  and 
training,  with  all  the  alterna- 
tives involving  an  opportu- 
nity to  Improve  their  skills. 
To  the  long-term  unemployed. 
It  offers  the  chance  to  recon- 
nect with  the  world  of  work 
through  a job  with  a private 
employer.  To  lone  parents 
with  schooLage  children,  it 
offers  not  just  help  finding 
work,  but  improved  arrange- 
ments for  childcare. 

Employment  opportunity 
for  all  means  also  that  work 
must  pay.  In  May  I estab- 
lished, under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Barclays  chief  execu- 
tive Martin  Taylor,  a review 
to  consider  how  we  can 
streamline  and  modernise  the 
tax  and  benefit  system  to  help 
employment  opportunity  and 
work  incentives. 

Effective  marginal  tax  and 
benefit  rates  of  as  much  as  150 
per  cent  must  be  tackled.  That 
Is  why  the  Government  win 
introduce  a lOp  rate  of  income 
tax  as  soon  as  It  Is  prudent, 
which  — combined  with  a cut 
in  the  “tapers”  that  withdraw 
benefit  as  people  earn  more 
— will  improve  the  incentives 
to  work.  So  too  will  the  mini- 
mum wage  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  introduce  after  ad- 
vice from  fee  new  low-pay 
commission.  Set  at  a sensible 
level,  the  minimum  wage  win 
not  only  establish  a floor 
under  wages  but  ensure  in- 
work  benefits  act  as  a genu- 
ine top-up  for  low-paid  work- 
ers rather  than  a subsidy  for 
low-paying  employers. 

I have  also  asked  Martin 
Taylor  to  consider  at  an  early 
stage  the  advantages  of  intro- 
ducing a new  in- work  tax 
credit  for  low-paid  workers.  It 
would  draw  upon  the  success- 
fill  experience  of  fee  Ameri- 
can Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit,  which  helps  reduce  in- 
work poverty  and  now  bene- 
fits 19  million  lower-paid 
workers.  Employment  oppor- 
tunity for  all  can  also  only  be 
meaningful  If  there  is  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  afl. 
Mora  than  ever  we  need  a 
svrrk  ladder  — so  that  every 
employee  Is  encouraged  to 

learn  skills  throughout  their 
working  lives. 

Our  skills  strategy  starts 
wife  a commitment  to  high- 
quality  and  property  funded 
state  education  — an 
essential  part  of  tackling  in- 
equality. That  is  why  the  Bud- 
get allocated  extra  money  for 
schools,  building  on  the  mea- 
sures the  Government  has  al- 
ready taken  to  improve  liter- 
acy, And  standards  in  faffing 
schools. 

To  increase  the  stay-on 
rates  at  schools  and  colleges, 
we  will  complete  our  review 
of  educational  flnanra  and 
maintenance  for  16  to  18-year- 
olds  to  ensure  resources  are 
used  to  support  those  most  in 
need.  It  would  be  a denial  of 
equality  of  opportunity  If  we 


continued  to  restrict  higher 
and  farther  educational  op- 
portunity to  the  minority  who 
receive  it  at  fee  moment  The 
Government’s  recent  an- 
nouncements on  higher  edu- 
cation are  motivated  by  a con- 
cern that  we  must  make  a 
qualitative  leap  to  life-long 
education  for  alL 
We  are  committed  to  intro- 
ducing individual  learning 
accounts  to  help  those  in 
work  gain  new  skills,  and  our 
University  for  Industry,  when 
set  up,  win,  through  satellite, 
cable  and  interactive  technol- 
ogies bring  life-long  learning 
direct  to  homes  as  well  as 
workplaces. 

SO  OUR  modernisa- 
tion of  fee  welfare 
state  will  create 
work,  make  sure 
that  work  always 
pays,  and  provide  recurring 
opportunities  for  life-long 
learning.  All  these  measures 
are  part  of  a coherent  strategy 
for  tacMing  inequality  and 
poverty  at  source.  This  Gov- 
ernment will- protect  and  de- 
fend and  never  forget  — 
fee  sick  and  the  elderly.  And 
strong  public  services  are 
essential  for  tackling  inequal- 
ity and  poverty,  for  it  is  those 
on  low  and  mitMiw  incomes 
who  rely  on  them  most 
But  we  recognise  also  that 
poverty  in  retirement  in  sick- 
ness and  in  disability  Is  gen- 
erated by  entrenched  inequal- 
ities during  people's  working 
lives. 

It  hits  those  who — through 


unemployment  or  low  pay  — 
have  been  unable  to  make 
provision  for  the  exigencies 
of  life.  So  to  tackle  the  long- 
term, root  causes  of  poverty 
at  source  requires  us,  as  I 
have  argued,  to  address  the 
denial  of  employment  and 
educational  opportunities. 

That's  why  in  the  three 
months  since  Labour  entered 
government  we  have  made  a 
start  in  tackling  rising  in- 
equality and  poverty,  a £5 
billion  welfare-to-work  pro- 
gramme to  put  fee  young  un- 
employed, long-term  unem- 
ployed and  single  parents 
back  to  work,  more  resources 
for  schools  and  hospitals, 
£900m  worth  of  local  author- 
ity capital  receipts  released  to 
build  homes.  VAT  on  fuel  cut 
to  5 per  cent  new  help  for 
childcare.  The  commitment  to 
equality  that  endures  is  being 
applied  in  fee  new  circum- 
stances of  the  1990s.  That 
means  never  being  diverted 
from  our  egalitarian  ends,  but 
being  aware  feat  policies  may 
change  to  take  account  of 
changed  times. 

We  will  not  succeed  by 
repeating  old  solutions  that 
fad  to  address  the  problems  of 
fee  1990s  and  simply  try  and 
compensate  people  for  pov- 
erty. Roy  Hattersley  says 
Britain  needs  a party  which 
speaks  up  for  fee  poor  and  for 
greater  equality.  Britain  has 
such  a party.  It  is  In  govern- 
ment and  it  has  begun  sys- 
tematically to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  reuniting  a divided 
society. 


TMa  mik’i  Mnytat,  Gordon  Brown,  Is 
the  ChancoRor  of  the  Exchequer  and  has 
beee  the  I ehnwr  — P for  PHMferngne 
Cast  *tnca  Juim  f 983.  He  was  the  Hector 
of  Mtohweh  University  from  1972  to 
1975,  before  mdk  a«  a loctieei  end 
cwTowt  eft  nil  ■ fonraalfat  with  ScotHgh 
Talwlriuiv  He  fah  hie  recremUone  ae 
twwkiftiiillnl,  reeding  and  writing. 
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home  insurance  in 
August  or  Septembei  . 


If  you  are  50 
or  over,  you 
could  save 
with  Saga, 
call  us  NOW 

You  will  know  how  expensive 
home  insurance  can  be. 
Thankfully,  rf  you  are  aged  50 
or  over  you  can  benefit  from 
Saga  Home  Insurance,  a 
superior  household  insurance 
chat  is  only  available  to  mature, 
responsible  people  like  you. 

Saga  insures  More  Homes 
What  is  mote.  Saga  Home 
Insurance  is  now  able  to  cover 
an  even  wider  range  of  properties. 

So  even  if  we  have  been  unable 
to  offer  you  cover  in  the  past, 
why  not  call  today  FREE. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 
If  you  find  another  comparable 
policy  at  a lower  price  within  2 
months  of  taking  out  Saga 
Home  Insurance,  we  will 
refund  you  the  difference. 
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Call  us  today 

For  your  free  no 
obligation  quote  simply 
call  us  (Hi  the  number 
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Alan  Parker 
is  being 
tipped  to 
inherit  Sir 
Tim  Bell’s 
role  as  PR  to 
the  party  in 
government. 
JULIA  FINCH 
reports 
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<He  is  bloody 
effective  becaus® 
he  knows  every 
trick  in  the  book,1 

one  broker  says. 
‘And  under  the 
influence  of  his 
father  [Sir  Peter 
Parker,  former 
British  Rail 
chairman],  he  has 
not  been  slow  to 
exploit  his  milieu’ 
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Rock  'll'  roll  PR:  Before 
setting  op  bis  own  agency 
Alan  Parker,  like  Tony 
Blair,  had  a brief  flirtation 
with  the  music  business 

PMOTOGftVK  E HAMLTON  WEST 


The  best  delivery  in  spin  City 


BEHIND  every 
successful  gov- 
ernment there  is 
a powerful  Mr 
Fixit  from  the 
business  world  — 
a supporter  of  the  cause  who 
offers  advice  and  encourage- 
ment and  makes  sure  its  mes- 
sage is  heard.  : 

For  the  Tories  it  was  Sir 
Tim  Bell.  In  Tony  Blair’s  en- 
tourage the  position  Is  still 
vacant  but  the  name  of  one 
potential  candidate  keeps 
cropping  up  — Alan  Parker, 
son  of  the  former  British  Rail 
boss  Sir  Peter  Parker,  public 
relations  professional  and  a 
lifelong  Labour  supporter. 

Like  Bell,  Alan  Parker  is  a 
City  spin  doctor  and  at  the  top 
of  his  tree.  He  can  pick  up  the 
phone  and  reach  any  captain 
of  industry,  any  senior  jour- 


nalist and  probably  any  gov- 
ernment figure. 

Unlike  Bell,  he  likes  to  keep 
a low  profile.  He  declines  in- 
terviews, does  not  have  an 
entry  in  Who’s  Who  or  even 
in  the  Directory  of  Directors  i 
— even  though,  according  to 
Companies  House  records,  he 
has  SO  directorships,  mostly 
associated  with  his  web  of 
private  companies. 

The  40-year-old  Parker 
doesn’t  hide  his  political  lean- 
ings — he  just  thinks  they 
could  be  bad  for  business.  “It 
is  wrong  for  me  to  be  party- 
polltically  strident,’ ’ he  says. 

*1  represent  my  clients,  not 
my  personal  views.  Whether 
my  views  are  seen  to  align, 
will,  that’s  another  thing. 
But  Fm  not  a working  party 
figure." 

Indeed,  prior  to  the  last 


election  he  seconded  staff  to 
work  at  all  the  main  party 
headquarters.  Astute  move, 
think  critics,  because  it  en- 
sures contacts  in  every  camp. 
But  keeping  his  true  colours 
hidden  while  building  a busi- 
ness dominated  by  Conserva- 
tive voters  during  a Tory  era 
was  probably  a wise  move. 

Parker’s  specialist  financial 
PR  agency,  Brunswick,  has 
been  extremely  successful. 
Behind  almost  every  big  fi- 
nancial deal  these  days. 
Brunswick  is  advising  indus- 
try's finest  and  passing  their 
message  to  file  press. 

Take  the  recent  big  finan- 
cial stories.  Parker’s  firm  is 
advising  GrandMet  on  its  re- 
cord £24  billion  merger  with 
Guinness.  It  helped  the  Na- 
tionwide Building  Society 
fight  eccentric  butler  Michael 


Hardera.  who  was  trying  to 
force  Nationwide  to  convert 
into  a bank  and  pay  £1.000  a 
head  to  Its  members. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was 
called  in  by  British  Airways 
to  advise  on  the  handling  of 
its  industrial  dispute. 

Brunswick's  first  appear- 
ance came  at  BA's  recent 
annual  general  meeting  agm 
at  London’s  Barbican  Centre, 
where  the  suave  Mr  Parker 
and  a small  army  of  staff  were 
on  hand  to  calm  nerves.  Be- 
hind the  scenes,  journalists 
and  City  folk  were  privately 
briefed  that  there  were  too 
many  senior  BA  management 
“acting  like  the  last  govern- 
ment was  still  In  power",  and 
that  a new,  more  conciliatory 
approach  was  needed. 

Ironically,  just  as  this  mes- 
sage was  being  propagated. 
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Sir  Tim  Bell  — formerly  BA’s 
financial  public  relations  ad- 
viser — was  skulking  bale- 
folly  in  the  background,  os- 
tensibly there  only  to  ensure 
former  BA  boss  Lord  King 

was  being  looted  after. 

The  message  was  dear  — 
Brunswick,  led  by  a Labour 
supporter,  had  replaced  Lowe 
Ran,  one  of  the  main  cheer- 
leaders of  the  Tory  era. 

All  told.  Brunswick  works 
for  21  of  the  ETSE 100  compa- 
nies. Its  two  nearest  rivals  — 
of  which  one  is  Lowe  Bell  — 
advise  only  12  each. 

Parker  is  said  to  promise 
company  chairmen  that  he 
can  deliver  “any  journalist 
any  time”  and  to  tell  them 
that  the  key  to  success  Is  to 
“control  the  press".  Obvi- 
ously, he  denies  all  such  anec- 
dotes. “it  is  not  about  con- 
trol", he  says,  “it  is  about 
debate  and  dialogue”. 

One  City  broker  who  has 
dealt  with  Parker  reckons  it 
is  also  about  cunning.  “He  la 
bloody  effective  because  he 
knows  every  trick  in  the 
book,”  he  said.  “And  under 
the  influence  of  his  father  he 
has  not  been  slow  to  exploit 
his  milieu.’' 

Alan  Parker  learned  his 
trade  on  the  job.  He  left  Lon- 
don’s Holland  Park  Compre- 
hensive aged  17,  shunning 
higher  education  to  work  as 
mnnagpr  of  a rock  band  and 
then  as  an  oil-rig  roustabout. 
Back  in  London,  he  got  a job 
with  Broad  Street  Associates, 
the  most  successful  financial 
PR  agency  of  the  era. 

He  didn't  plan  a career  in 
PR,  he  says,  “It  was  just  a job 


to  pay  the  gas  bin”.  But  by  the 
time  he  was  in  his  late  twen- 
ties he  was  deputy  managing 
director,  and  in  1987  he  quit 
to  start  Brunswick  with  two 
former  colleagues.  Parker  is 
in  control,  with  88  per  cent  of , 
the  company,  held  through 
two  tax-efficient  trusts,  In- 
cluding one  off-shore. 

Today  the  firm,  with 
around  ISO  employees  and  IS 
partners,  occupies  elegant  of- 
fices in  London’s  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  with  two  satellite 
offices  in  New  York  and 
Johannesburg. 

He  operates  an  egalitarian  ’ 
regime,  and  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  Parker  to  leave  a 
small  gift,  such  as  a bottle  of 


i late  the  successful  American 
management  consultancy, 
McKinsey’s. 

Brunswick  staff  are  well 
paid.  Middle-rankers  earn 
around  £60,000  a year  and 
share  in  a bonus  scheme 
which  can  award  an  addi- 
tional SO  per  cent  a year. 

In  return  they  work  long, 
hard  days.  His  staff  Parker 
says,  are  not  in  it  for  the 
money.  AH  are  told  to  keep  a 
low  profile.  His  house  rule  is 
that  “it  is  bad  manners  to  get 
between  the  cheat  and  the 
footlights”. 

1 Yet  it  may  not  be  quite  the 
happy-dappy  atmosphere  he 
suggests.  One  client  says: 
“There  Is  a lot  of  office  poll- 


Brunswick  does  not  have  staff  but 
a ‘community  of  people’,  and  they 
are  ‘craftsmen’,  not  spin  doctors 


champagne,  on  every  desk  at 
the  start  of  the  working  day. 
They  are  not  a workforce,  he 
says,  but  “a  community  of 
people".  They  are  not  spin 
doctors  but  “craftsmen”. 

But  while  their  job  is  to  ad- 
vise public  companies,  he  has 
no  intention  of  Brunswick 
joining  them  — and  some  of 
his  rivals  — on  the  Stock  fix- 
change.  He  reckons  the  stron- 
gest business-services  firms 
are  privately  owned  partner- 
ships, and  insists  that  he  does 
not  want  to  be  at  the  top  of  a 
publicly  quoted  pyramid.  His 
ambition  instead  is  to  emu- 


tics  at  Brunswick,  and  Alan 
Parker  seems  to  enjoy  playing 
his  senior  colleagues  off 
against  one  another.” 

But  the  respect  he  accords 
clients  pays  handsome  divi- 
dends. His  personal  attention 
is  said  to  cost  up  to  £500  an 
hour,  and  has  bought  him  an 
enviable  lifestyle.  He  lives  in 
Kensington,  London,  with  his 
wife  and  four  children,  and  is 
a keen  supporter  of  the  arts, 
but  also  enjoys  rural  pursuits 
such  as  salmon  fishing  and 
hunting.  An  average  com- 
pany pays  between  £50,000 
and  £100,000  a year  to  retain 


Brunswick.  Should  clients 
require  extra  attention  they 
pay  more. 

It  is  the  big  takeover  bids, 
however,  that  bring  in  the 
really  serious  fees.  When  Gra- 
nada launched  its  £3.9  billion 
hostile  assault  on  Forte  in 
1995,  Brunswick  put  up  a for- 
midable defence  for  Forte.  It 
was  one  battle  that  Bruns- 
wick lost,  but  the  agency 
made  an  estimated  £l£mil- 
lion  for  its  efforts. 

Sir  Denys  Henderson,  the 
former  chairman  of  ICI  and 
now  heading  Rank  and  Dal- 
gety,  has  nothing  but  praise 
for  Parker,  who  was  an  im- 
portant member  of  ICTs  de- 
fence team  when  Lord  Han- 
son attempted  his  audacious 
takeover  In  1991. 

It  was  one  of  the  City's  dirt- 
iest battles,  punctuated  with 
press  leaks  which  under- 
mined Hanson's  reputation 
and  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Hanson’s  acquisi- 
tion-driven empire-building.  ■ 

"When  I was  at  ICI,"  recalls 
Henderson,  “the  art  of  spin: 
doctoring  was  being  shar- 
pened up.  and  Alan  was  the 
hungriest  and  liveliest  He  is 
an  engaging  personality* 
works  all  hours  and  makes  a 
considerable  effort  to  get 
under  the  skins  of  the  compa- 
nies he  works  for. 

“He  gave  us  good  advice 
and  we  were  a good  team.  He 
is  simply  the  best” 

Would  he  work  for  Tony 
Blair?  He  sticks  solidly  to  the 
line  that  he  is  not  a political 
party  animal.  But  ultimately, 
it  would  probably  depend  on 
what  was  best  for  business. 


Frankfurt’s  age  of  anxiety 


Mark  Milner 


THE  Bundesbank, 
wonder-kind  among 
central  banks, 
turned  40  yester- 
day. There  were  no  fire- 
works in  Frankfort,  the 
Bundesbank  is  not  that 
kind  of  institution.  It  has  a 
(carefully  cultivated)  repu- 
tation for  gravitas  not 
gravy  trains. 

As  Jacques  Defers,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  is 
reported  to  have  observed: 
"Not  all  Germans  believe  In 
God,  but  they  all  believe  in 
the  Bundesbank.” 

Forty  years  after  the  leg- 
islation setting  up  the 
Bundesbank  was  rushed 
through  the  German  parlia- 
ment, however,  all  is  not 
well  in  the  drab  brown 
building  cm  the  outskirts  of 
Germany’s  fhmnaiaf  cen- 
tre. Like  many  another 
reaching  40.  the  Bundes- 
bank, is  beginning  to  worry 
Jfoot  the  future.  The  cer- 
tainties of  youth  may  be 
giving  way  to  the  insec- 
urities of  middle  age. 


IIMjl  n*U0taaHIQgB 


Those  certainties  on 
which  the  Bundesbank 
built  its  reputation  are  sim- 
ply stated.  The  value  of  the 
mark  must  be  maintained, 
inflation  kept  firmly  in 
check.  If  that  requires 
tough  decisions,  so  be  it.  In 
1966,  its  then  president, 
Karl  Blessing,  produced  the 
classic  Bundesbank  bene- 
diction: “There  can  be  no 
hard  currency  without 
hard  measures." 

Therein  lies  the  rub.  The 
Bundesbank  has  not  balked 
at  tough  action.  Just  ask 
Norman  Laxnont,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  at  the  time 
I of  the  exchange  rate  crisis  In 
1992  when  the  Bundesbank 
matntatwpri  a hard  line  on 
interest  rates  despite  pleas 
from  some  of  Germany’s ; 
European  partners. 

But  these  days  it  may  not 
have  the  same  degree  of 
control  over  events.  The  | 


reason  is  monetary  union. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
has  set  his  heart  (and  his 
political  credibility)  on 
pushing  through  monetary 
union.  For  him  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic means  to  a political 
end.  Many  of  his  counter- 
parts around  Europe  take  a 
similar  view. 

Mr  Kohl  has  clashed  with 
the  Bundesbank  over  poli- 
tics before.  He  rammed 
through  German  monetary 
union  on  terms  which  the 
east  German  voters  loved 
■but  which  drove  the 
Bundesbank  to  despair.  His  1 
Christian  Democratic  Pary 
may  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  Bundesbank  yesterday  1 
as  “a  pillar  of  political,  eoo- , 
nomic  and  social  stability" 
but  Mr  Kohl  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  see  his  cherished 
single  currency  project  de- 
railed by  monetary  sqnea- 
mishnegs  in  Frankfurt. 


Sitting  uncomfortably:  the  Bundesbank  council  chamber 

once  an  undisputed  seat  of  power  PHOTOORAmoewisTOonPE 


In  a sense,  battle  has  al- 
ready begun.  Financial 
markets  are  inra-wminriv 
taking  the  view  that  mone- 
tary union  win  happen-  on 
time  but  that  the  political 
expediencies  are  likely  to 
mean  the  euro,  rather  than 
being  Imbued  with  mark- 
like  strength,  will  be  a 
weak  currency.  Fears  that 
the  mark  will  be  subsumed 
into  a weaker  currency  are 
already  taking  effect.  It  has 
fallen  by  16  per  cent  In 
value  against  the  dollar. 

this  year.  As  one  Frankfort 
banker  noted  week: 

“You  can't  have  the  mark 
at  1.85  to  the  dollar  without 
the  Bundesbank  losing 
some  of  its  lnstre.'1  To 
make  life  tougher,  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  Germany 
economy  has  made  the 
Bundesbank  reluctant  to 
raise  Interest  rates  to  de- 
fend the  currency. 

Still,  the  Bundesbank  has 
not  reached  40  without 
learning  a trick  or  two.  Ear- 
Her  this  year  it  gave  finance 
minister  Theo  Walgel  a 
bloody  nose  when  he  tried 
to  use  windfall  profits  from 
revaluation  of  the  country's 
gold  reserves  to  help  gel 
Germany’s  budget  deficit 
down  to  the  qualifying  level 
for  monetary  union.  Nor 
will  it  be  friendless  in  its 
battle  to  ensure  that  if 
monetary  union  goes  ahead, 
it  does  so  on  the  basis  of  the 
Maastricht  criteria,  the 
whole  criteria  and  nothing 
but  the  criteria. 

Germany's  monetarist 
rock  may  be  in  a political 
bard  place  but  it  may  still  be 
able  to  insist  on  what  csltics 
call  “the  bankers’  Europe”. 
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BT  signs 

£800m 

contract 


MnjTARYhorizonB 
•VI  Stew  wider  yesterday, 
wwm  a contract  to  create  an 
integrated  communications 
ifokforthe  three  armed 
services  and  the  Mlnlatzy  of 
Defence  was  signed. 

X&e  £800m  contract  for 
Jhe  Defence  Fixed 

Tetecmrnriniiir^+ittTfli 

Swvlee  was  won  by  INCA, 
fedbyBT.  It  was  initialled 
oy  Dr  Alan  Radge,  deputy 
managing  director  ofBT 
wft  In  picture),  and  Sir 
Robert  Walmsley , Chief  of 
Defence  Procnrement 
(right). 

The  deal,  which  is  the 
largest  so  far  under  the 
Government’s  Private 
Public  Partnership,  is 
expected  to  bring 
operational  benefits  and 
cost-savings,  and  the 
Ministry  ofDefence will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of 
evolving  technology  over 
the  10-year  contract  period. 


for  commercial 
management  and  all  rlslcs. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  CHARLIE  BOBY 


George  stays  at  the  helm 


Governor  accepts 
two-year  deal 


Atat  drummer 
Financial  Editor 


THE  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 
Eddie  George,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  reap- 
pointed foratieasta 
Anther  two  years  when  his 
first  term  in  office  is  com- 
pleted in  July  1988. 

After  the  extensive  changes 
at  the  Bank  since  Labour 
ramn  to  office.  Including  the 
appointment  of  two  new  dep- 
uty governors,  Mervyn  King 
and  David  Clementi,  this 
week,  the  belief  Is  that  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown,  is 
looking  for  a period  of  stabil- 
ity at  the  Bank  as  the  changes 
in  management  of  monetary 
policy  and  City  regulation 
settle  down. 


It  is  normal  practice  for 
Downing  Street  to  announce 
any  change  in  governor  at 
least  six  months  before  the 
term  of  office  runs  out  to  min- 
imise any  disruption  on  the 
financial  markets. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr 
George  would  be  prepared  to 
serve  for  two  extra  years, 
rather  than  the  customary 
five,  which  would  give  the 
Government  the  chance  to 
make  their  own  appointment 
before  the  next  election. 

The  decision  to  appoint  two 
new  deputy  governors  now 
and  perhaps  extend  Mr 
George's  terms,  would  put 
paid  in  the  immediate  term  to 
the  ambitions  of  Goldman 
Sachs  economist  Gavyn 
Davies  who  had  been  thought 
most  likely  to  take  over  from 
Mr  George. 


A farther  two  years,  which 
would  take  Mr  George 
through  to  July  2000,  would 
unable  him  to  complete  a full 
period  of  operational  indepen- 
dence of  the  Bank  and  see 
through  the  iitfnrow  transi- 
tion to  European  Monetary 
Union  as  well  as  the  new  reg- 
ulatory structures. 

Under  the  system  being  pot 
together,  the  b«iv  of  England 
would  retain  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  spreading 
safety  risks  in  Britain's  bank- 
ing system.  The  details  of  its 
working  relationship  with  toe 
New-RO  (the  super-regulator) 
and  the  Treasury  are  ex- 
pected to  be  set  out  in  a mem- 
orandum of  understanding  to 
be  published  shortly. 

Mr  George's  experience  at 
the  Bank  and  on  toe  interna- 
tional stage  is  seen  as  invalu- 
able. Moreover,  the  switch 
from  the  current  system  of 
City  regulation  to  New-RO, 
under  which  toe  Bank  will 
lose  responsibility  for  day-to- 
day  supervision  of  individual 
financial  groups,  could  be 
particularly  difficult  until  the 
new  bureaucracy  settles 


down.  Having  a governor  in 
place  who  knows  how  to  deal 
with  potential  risks  is  seen  as 
a considerable  advantage. 

Mr  George  will  be  required 
to  front  the  Bank  of  England 
team  when  it  gives  testimony 
to  the  Treasury  select  com- 
mittee on  the  operation  of 
monetary  policy.  He  has  to 
provide  toe  Chancellor  with  a 
full  explanation  should  the 
current  central  target  for  in- 
flation of  2^5  per  cent  be 
misaed. 

By  staying  on  for  a further 
two  years,  beyond  next  sum- 
mer, Mr  George  will  have  toe 
opportunity  to  see  through,  a 
full  cycle  of  inflation 
targeting. 

• Strong  demand  from  UK 
customers  last  month  enabled 
manufacturers  to  offset  the 
squeeze  on  exports  caused  by 
the  soaring  pound,  according 
to  the  Chartered  Institute  of 
Purchasing  and  Supply.  Out- 
put grew  in  July,  propped  up 
by  toe  strength  of  domestic 
demand,  but  managers  also 
reported  a fell  In  overseas 
orders  in  line  with  less  opti- 
mistic surveys  of  exports. 


Blair's  100  days 
savaged  as 
pursuit  of  PR 
over  policy 


Rtehard  Thomas  ■ 
Economice  Correspondent 


LABOUR'S  first  100  days 
in  office  have  been 
marked  by  the  pursuit  of 
public  relations  over  sound 
policy*  an  Ill-Judged  budget 

package  and  mishandling 

of  market-sensitive  infor- 
mation. according  to  a 
senior  economist 
In  a savage  critique. 
Simon  Briscoe,  chief  econo- 
mist at  the  Japanese  bank 
Nlkko,  says  the  welter  of 
public  announcements  has 
disguised  a flawed  eco- 
nomic strategy. 

Mr  Briscoe  criticises  the 
Budget  as  “long  on  rhetoric 
and  short  on  action”  and 
Insufficient  to  cool  the  con- 
sumer side  of  the  economy. 


“The  Budget  was  fiscally 
weak.”  Mr  Briscoe  writes 
In  a Nikko  paper  to  he  pub- 
lished next  week.  “Taxes 
on  the  consumer  were  not 
raised  by  anything  like  the 
appropriate  amount  . . . 
The  upward  pressure  on  In- 
terest rates  and  sterling 
was  Increased.” 

Even  the  decision  to  give 
operational  independence 
to  the  Bank  of  England  — 
welcomed  by  most  City 
economists  — is  attacked. 
**We  fear  it  will  lead  to  a 
conflict  between  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy.” 

The  Treasury  team  is  lam- 
basted for  Its  use  of  the 
press  to  announce  policy  de- 
cisions, with  markets  uncer- 
tain when  news  will  break 
and  wary  of  toe  “spin”  ac- 
companying a story. 

“The  uncertainty  be- 
tween toe  leak  and  the  fact 
is  damaging  for  markets  — 
it  leads  to  wasteful  specula- 
tion. It  seems  as  if  the 
Labour  administration  is 
more  interested  in  head- 
lines than  policy  clarity 
and  market  stability.’' 


Watchdog  pincer  grips  PacifiCorp  bid 


Beckett  flags  hard  line  as  US  and 
British  regulators  impose  terms 


CoBa  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


THE  £3.65  billion  bid 
by  toe  American  util- 
ity PacifiCorp  for  En- 
ergy Group,  the  UK 
electricity  and  coal  company, 
ran  into  toe  regulatory  buff- 
ers last  night  an  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

As  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary,  Margaret  Beckett 
surprised  the  City  with  her 
decision  to  refer  the  acquisi- 


tion to  the  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission,  it 
emerged  that  the  US  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  de- 
manding guarantees  for  con- 
sumers as  part  of  the  price  for 
clearing  the  deaL 
The  American  watchdog  is 
understood  to  want  assur- 
ances that  consumers  win  be 
protected  against  "self-deal- 
ing” — where  one  part  of  the 
business  is  overcharged  by 
another  and  passes  that  addi- 
tional cost  on  to  customers  in 
higher  prices. 


Energy  Group  includes  Pea- 
body, toe  largest  US  coal  pro- 
ducer, while  Oregon-based 
PacifiCorp  Is  12th  in  the  US 
coal-producer  league. 

The  federal  authorities  fear 
Peabody  will  overcharge  Paci- 
fiCorp. In  the  US.  those 
charges  would  automatically 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  BTC  is  also  concerned 
to  ensure  that  different  div- 
isions within  the  group  busi- 
ness are  ringfenced  to  stop 
self-dealing.  It  is  also  seeking 
substantial  amounts  of  infor- 
mation from  Energy  Group. 

In  the  UK.  Mrs  Beckett's  de- 
cision to  refer  the  PacifiCorp 
bid  to  toe  MMC  is  seen  as  a 
dear  declaration  of  intent  by 


toe  Government  that  it  will 
not  wave  utility  mergers 
through.  The  MMC  is  to 
report  by  November  21. 

The  delay  caused  by  the 
referral  means  the  current 
bid  lapses,  but  toe  additional 
time  means  Energy  Group  Is 
more  confident  that  it  can 
supply  the  information 
wanted  by  the  US  regulator. 

Energy  Group,  which  Is 
part  of  the  demerged  Hanson 
empire,  was  created  In  Febru- 
ary this  year  by  combining 
Eastern  Electricity,  which 
was  taken  over  by  Hanson  in 
1996,  with  Peabody. 

The  group  said  yesterday  it 
was  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed by  the  decision.  Its 


view  was  echoed  by  Pacifl- 
Corp,  which  added  that  it 
would  cooperate  fully  with 
the  MMC.  The  US  company 
indicated  it  would  continue 
its  pursuit 

Mrs  Beckett's  decision  was 
made  against  toe  recommen- 
dations of  the  electricity  In- 
dustry regulator.  Professor 
Stephen  Littlechild,  and  toe 
Office  of  Pair  Trading. 

It  means  she  has  used  the 
first  opportunity  since 
Labour  took  office  to  reverse 
previous  practice  and  inter- 
vene in  the  fate  of  a privatised 
electricity  company. 

The  only  takeovers  blocked 
by  the  Conservative  adminis- 
tration were  two  bids  by  the 


generators  National  Power 
and  PowerGen  for  regional 
electricity  companies.  Since 
privatisation,  only  one  — 
Southern  Electric  — of  the  12 
original  RECs  has  retained  its 
independence.  Seven  are  now 
in  American  hands. 

City  sources  believe  Mrs 
Beckett’s  move  increases  the 
likelihood  that  she  win  also 
query  future  takeovers  of 
other  utilities  cited  as  poss- 
ible bid  targets. 

In  a statement  Mrs  Beckett 
said  the  referral  had  been 
prompted  by  her  concern  that 
Prof  Littlechild  would  be  un- 
able to  exercise  adequate  reg- 
ulatory control  over  the 
merged  company. 


Shake-up  at  NatWest  Markets  after  £90m  debacle  • Lloyds  TSB  sets  aside  £250m  for  pension  losses 


Split  at  black  hole  bank 


Julia  Finch 


THE  beleaguered 

NatWest  Bank  an- 
nounced a long-awaited 
shake-up  of  its  ailing  City 
banking  arm.  NatWest  Mar- 
kets, yesterday.  NatWest  is  to 
split  the  Markets  division 
into  two  entities  operating 
separately  within  the  group 
— NatWest  Markets  and 
Global  Financial  Markets. 

GFM,  headed  by  Stephan 
Harris,  will  comprise  trea- 
sury. foreign  exchange,  inter- 
est rate  trading,  money  mar- 
kets and  currency  options. 
These  involve  regular  busi- 
ness with  toe  retail  bank,  a 
hank  spokesman  explained. 

NatWest  Markets  will  now 
focus  on  global  equities  and 
debt,  securitisation  and  cor- 
porate advisory  work.  It  will 
have  fewer  day-today  deal- 


NatWest 


ings  with  the  retail  hank  and 
will  be  headed  by  Konrad 
Kruger,  who  was  previously 
co-president  of  the  US  firm 
Greenwich  Capital  Markets, 
bought  by  NatWest  last  year. 
The  NatWest  group  chief  ex- 
ecutive. Derek  Wanless,  will 
become  chairman  of  NWM. 

NatWest  has  been  under 
pressure  to  reorganise  NWM 
ever  since  the  bank  discov- 
ered a £90  million  black  hole 
in  its  derivatives  trading 
business  in  March.  Two 
months  later  the  NWM  chief 
executive,  Martin  Owen,  left 
the  bank.  Ever  since,  the 
bank  has  been  at  the  centre  of 
bid  speculation  as  some  of  its 


biggest  shareholders  have 
voiced  growing  concern.  City 
rumours  have  linked  It  with 
one  potential  predator  after 
another. 

Peter  Toeman.  banking  an- 
alyst at  brokers  ABN  AMRO 
Hoare  Govett,  said  the  ar- 
rangement would  make  it  eas- 
ier for  NatWest  to  sell  off 
parts  of  NWM. 

NWM  will  reduce  its  expo- 
sure to  corporate  lending  and 
the  amount  of  capital  the 
bank  has  to  commit  to  the 
business  — allowing  NatWest 
to  soothe  its  dissatisfied 
shareholders  with  a substan- 
tial Share  buy-back. 

City  reaction  was  mixed. 
One  analyst  said  it  was  “re- 
arranging the  deckchairs  on 
the  Titanic” . while  others 
thought  the  prospect  of  a 
share  buy-back  was  encourag- 
ing but  would  not  silence  dis- 
satisfied shareholders. 


Mis-selling  bill  balloons 


NarfcllBnerand 
Teresa  Hunter 


THE  cost  of  the  pensions 
mis-selling  scandal  is 
likely  to  top  £5  billion 
after  Industry  leaders  admit- 
ted yesterday  they  had  under- 
estimated toe  scale  of  the 
problem. 

Lloyds  TSB,  announcing  re- 
cord  half-year  profits  of 
£L5  billion,  said  it  had  In- 
creased its  provisions  against 
the  costs  of  mis-selling  by 
£50  million  to  £250  million. 

Commercial  Union  said  the 
compensation  pay-out  could 
rise  by  up  to  20  per  cent  from 
the  initial  estimate  of  around 
£4  billion  to  compensate 
about  570,000  people  who 
were  persuaded  to  leave  occu- 
pational schemes  for  Inferior 
personal  pensions. 

Legal  & General  acknowl- 


edged that  It  had  already 
made  a huge  increase  in  its 
provision,  although  It  de- 
clined to  give  a figure,  while 
Prudential  said  it  was  review- 
ing the  amount  it  has  set 
aside.  BAT,  however,  said  it 
was  not  planning  to  increase 
its  £170  million  provision. 

Lloyds  TSB  said  it  had  in- 
creased its  provisions  to 
cover  changes  introduced  in 
the  Budget  which  affect  pen- 
sion schemes,  and  because  it 
had  found  more  high-cost 
cases  than  expected.  Political 
pressure  to  speed  up  settle- 
ment of  claims  has  also  added 
to  its  estimates.  The  bank  has 
paid  out  some  £24  million  and 


said  yesterday  it  was  “on 
track  to  meet  the  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  regulators 
and  the  Government”. 

The  increase  in  provisions 
barely  made  a dent  in  the 
bank’s  half-time  figures,  with 
pre-tax  profits  up  by  a third  to 
£1-5  billion  on  the  back  of 
higher  income  and  lower 
costs. 

The  results  were  raptur- 
ously received  in  the  City  and 
Lloyds  TSB  shares  surged  58p 
to  733.5p  on  tiie  stock  market 

With  the  bank  forming  in 
retained  profits  of  £802  mil- 
lion in  toe  first  half,  chair- 
man Sir  Brian  Pitman  is  look- 
ing for  acquisitions  but  he 
made  toe  conditions  dear. 
"Our  preference  is  to  make 
more  acquisitions  to  improve 
the  bank’s  competitive  posi- 
tion but  we  wiH:not  do  so  un- 
less this  would  improve  value 
to  shareholders.” 


Branson  to  pamper  VIPs  with  the  £1 .6bn  double  bed 


Virgin  order  boosts  Airbus  as  both  battle 
for  customers,  reports  Mark  Milner 


THE  battle  to  woo  airline 
passengers  reached  a 
new  pitch  yesterday  with 
news  that  Virgin  Atlantic  is 
to  Introduce  private  rooms 
with  double  beds  on  interna- 
tional flights. 

Other  home  comforts  that 
would  have  been  unthinkable 
a few  years  ago  include  toe 


introduction  of  an  exercise 
room,  showers  and  a pub  as 
well  as  the  services  of  a 
masseur. 

The  Innovations,  available 
only  to  premium  fore  passen- 
gers, have  been  made  possible 
thanks  to  a £1.6  billion  deal 
with  Airbus  Industrie. 

Virgin  will  he  toe  launch 


customer  for  toe  wide-bodied 
Airbus  A340-600  — a rival  to 
Boeing's  jumbo  jets  — with 
an  order  for  16  of  toe  new  air- 
craft The  airline  is  also  to 
purchase  two  A340-300s.  Sepa- 
rately. Air  Canada  said  it 
plans  to  buy  eight  aircraft  in 
toe  A330/A340  family  with  an 
option  for  an  additional  20 
planes. 

The  news  comes  at  a wel- 
come time  for  Airbus  which 
is  facing  an  even  stiffer  chal- 
lenge from  the  Americans 


since  Boeing’s  acquisition  of 
the  only  other  maker  of  wlde- 
bodied  airliners,  McDonnell 
Douglas. 

Airbus  may  even  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  toe  merger, 
a point  underlined  by  Virgin 
Atlantic  chairman  Richard 
Branson.  “Boeing  make  excel- 
lent aircraft,  but  it  is  in  toe 
interest  of  both  toe  aircraft 
Industry  and  toe  consumer 
for  them  to  have  a strong 
competitor.  It  is  therefore 
healthy  to  see  a European 


manufacturer  and  a British 
engine  maker  (Rolls  Royce) 
giving  their  American  coun- 
terparts a serious  run  for 
their  money." 

"You  could  argue  in  a pecu- 
liar way  that  the  merger  of 
Boeing  and  McDonnell  Doug- 
las has  ensured  the  viability 
of  Airbus,"  said  Charles  Ar- 
mitage,  an  analyst  at  Lehman 
Brothers  in  London. 

Virgin  Atlantic  win  use 
some  of  the  new  Airbus  air- 
craft to  replace  planes  it  al- 


ready has  in  service  while 
others  win  be  used  to  fly  on 
routes,  particularly  to  the 
West  Coast  of  toe  United 
States  and  to  the  Far  East, 
which  toe  airline  hopes  to 
gain  before  they  are  due  for 
delivery  early  in  the  next 
cestury- 

“We  are  sure  of  being  able 
to  get  the  routes,"  a Virgin 
spokesman  said  last  nigzt  Fi- 
nancing toe  dead  would  not 
present  the  airline  with  any 
difficulties,  be  added. 
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IT  15  a problem  we  would  all 
like  to  have:  what  to  do 
with  our  excess  capital?  At 
Lloyds  TSB  the  profits  are 
rolling  in  so  test,  particularly 
from  its  investments  in  the  fi- 
nancial services,  industry, 
that  the  reserves  are  just  pil- 
ing up.  NatWest,  which 
beaded  into  investment  bank- 
ing when  Sir  Brian  Pitman  of 
Lloyds  was  totally  focused  on 
financial  services,  most  be 
green  with  envy. 

Over  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  Lloyds  has  earned  a 
chunky  £1J5  bflUon  before  tax, 
a 33  per  cent  increase,  with 
retail  financial  services  in  ffo* 
shape  of  banking,  mortgages 
and  insurance  producing 
£962  million.  But  it  is  not  just 
on  the  income  side  that 
Lloyds  has  been  scoring.  It  is 
consistently  putting  down- 
ward pressure  an  costs,  with 
the  ratio  faffing  to  51.7  per 
emit  from  57.7  per  cent  last 
Him  Zt  15  quickly  ringing  in 
on  toe  better  ratios  histori- 
cally achieved  by  the  Scottish 
banks,  although  It  has  a long 
way  to  go  before  it  matches 
the  building  societies. 

It  is  increasingly  dear  that 
the  three  biggest  bears  in.  the 
financial  services  garden  are 
Lloyds  TSB.  the  Prudential 
and  the  Halifax,  with  BAT’S 
fmanriai  arm  a possible  chal- 
lenger. Lloyds  raiiid  usefully 
add  some  extra  mortgage  fire- 
power to  toe  Cheltenham  & 
Gloucester  and  TSB  fran- 
chises which  it  already  owns. 

One  sensible  way  of  soak- 
ing up  some  of  the  excess  cap- 
ital would  be  a merger  with 
or  takeover  of  another  build- 
ing society,  although  Lloyds 
may  feel  this  is  unwise  at 
present,  given  the  inflated 
values  which  have  followed 
the  conversion  movement 
This  is  not  to  say  that 
Lloyds  TSB  rnanagpmimt  is 
without  its  Achilles 1 heel:  the 
combination  of  Its  own  poor 
wiling  practices  with  those  ctf 
TSB  mama  that  it  some 
£250  million  of  provisions  on 
its  books  for  pensions  mis- 
selling,  having  added  a fur- 
ther £50  million  this  year.  Of 
this  sum  a measly  £24  million 
has  been  paid  back,  which 
will  not  please  Helen  Liddell 

at  toe  Treasury  one  ML 

When  toe  luck  is  with  you, 
however,  the  knocks  can  be 
taken.  A company  that  has 
£1  billion  on  its  balance  sheet 
as  a result  of  rising  recovery 
values  in  its  emerging  mar- 
kets portfolio  can  perhaps  af- 
ford forays  Into  the  Latin 
American  consumer  credit 
market 

Lloyds  needs  to  do  some- 
thing with  its  capital  soon: 
failure  to  ensnare  another 
mutual  or  begin  a share  buy- 
back operation  will  be  an 
open  invitation  for  anyone  in 
the  Treasury  licking  their  fin- 
gers at  toe  prospect  of  a 1982- 
style  windfall  profits  tax. 


NatWest  fix 

BACK  to  NatWest  for  a 
moment.  It  had  been 
widely  expected  that  the 
troubled  clearer  — which  in 
recent  weeks  has  had  more 
potential  merger  partners 
than  most  companies  have  In 
a lifetime  -—  would  wait  until 
its  financial  results  to  sort 
out  the  structure  of  its  invest- 
ment banking  arm. 


News  in  brief 


It  is  terrific  that  NatWest 
fhiwfat  jt  has  found  toe  right 
person  inside  the  group,  in 
the  shape  of  Konrad  “Chip” 
Kroger,  to  fill  the  gap  as  chief 
executive  of  NatWest  Mar- 
kets: at  least  that  will  spare 
NatWest  shareholders  the  ex- 
pense of  golden  handshakes, 
for  which  it  became  famous 
in  its  expansionary  phase. 

As  for  the  reorganisation,  it 
looks  sensible,  if  one  ignores 
the  hyperbole.  Essentially,  it 
is  splitting  the  current 
NatWest  Markets  business 
into  two  puts.  The  first, 
money-making,  part  will 
focus  on  global  activities  such 
as  foreign  exchange  and 
money  markets,  to  be  known 
as  Global  Financial  Markets, 
under  its  own  chief  executive, 
Stephan  Harris,  and  will  be  a 
part  of  the  main  bank. 

The  other,  a more  tradi- 
tional merchant  bank  dealing 
with  equity  issues  and  corpo- 
rate advice,  will  continue  to 
be  known  as  NatWest  Mar- 
kets. In  balance  sheet  terms, 
the  move  of  the  global  aspects 
of  the  business  back  to 
NatWest  proper,  along  with 
corporate  lending,  should  im- 
prove the  bank’s  capital 
ratios.  But  most  of  this  looks 
tike  a short-term  fix  for  a 
deeply  flawed  organisation. 


Beckett’s  law 

WHAT  a pity  that  the 
previous  Tory  incum- 
bents at  the  DTI  did 
not  take  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  review  earlier 
American  bids  for  the 
regional  electricity  compa- 
nies, before  allowing  control 
to  escape  abroad. 

It  has  been  left  to  Margaret 
Beckett  to  challenge  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  toe  elec- 
tricity regulator,  Stephen 
Littlechild,  and  toe  OFT,  and 
fafcg  a look  at  PaciflCorp’s  bid 
for  toe  Energy  Group  — the 
demerged  energy  business  of 
Hanson. 

The  grounds  for  the  referral 
are  fascinating.  Mrs  Beckett, 
who  is  proving  a far  more  in- 
terventionist Trade  Secretary 
than  expected,  wants  to  en- 
sure that  the  regulatory  con- 
cerns are  properly  addressed. 
There  has  always  been  a 
worry  that  once  the  UK's 
regional  distribution  compa- 
nies became  part  of  anony- 
mous US  utility  groups,  with 
grandiose  global  ambitions,  it 
would  become  that  much 
more  difficult  to  disentangle 
their  finances.  That  has  been 
seen  already  with  South  West 
Electricity,  where  toe  South- 
ern Group's  financial  ma- 
nipulations to  reduce  debt 
levels  make  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  for  pur- 
poses of  consumer  regulation. 

In  the  case  of  Energy  Group 
there  are  other  issues  at 
stake,  too.  It  is  an  operator  of 
power  plants  as  well  as  a dis- 
tribution company,  and  even 
the  Tories  saw  problems  with 
control  at  power  generation 
passing  overseas,  as  was  dem- 
onstrated when  they  blocked 
Southern  from  buying 
National  Power. 

As  a result  of  Mrs  Beckett’s 
intervention,  the  Energy 
Group  deal  looks  doomed. 
Even  if  toe  UK  authorities 
had  allowed  it  to  go  ahead, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  have  fallen  foul  of  US 
anti-trust  law  because  of  En- 
ergy Group's  position  as  the 
number  one  coal  producer  in 
toe  United  States,  through 
Peabody.  This  would  have 
fallen  foul  of  the  US  abhor- 
rence of  vertical  integration. 

Mrs  Beckett's  reign  at  toe 
DTI  means  that  no  merger, 
whether  it  be  beer,  buses  or 
radio,  will  go  through  on  the 
nod.  That  gives  City  advisers, 
putting  together  financially 
engineered  deals,  some  cause 
to  put  on  the  brakes. 


Hotelier  checks 
out  of  Tibet 

The  Holiday  Inn  hotel  chain 
has  decided  against  renewing 
its  partnership  with  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  to  operate 
toe  only  luxury  hotel  in  Tibet 
The  decision  was  welcomed 
by  the  Free  Tibet  Campaign, 
which  has  argued  for  a boy- 
cott of  the  firm  and  its  owner, 
Bass,  as  part  of  its  campaign 
against  China's  occupation  of 
the  country. 

Unilever  profits  rise 

Factory  closures  and  other 
cost-cutting  measures  helped 
Unilever  to  push  profits  up  25 
per  cent  to  £1.37  billion  in  toe 
first  half  of  toe  year  despite 
sluggish  sales  growth  of  3 per 
oenL  Niall  FitzGerald,  chair- 
man of  toe  Anglo-Dotch  con- 
sumer goods  group  — whose 
brands  include  Persfl,  Wall's, 
Bird’s  Eye  and  Calvin  Klein 
perfrime  — said  he  did  not  ex- 
pect a pick-up  in  sales  in  the 


second  half  of  the  year  and 
warned  that  profit  growth  in 
the  rest  of  the  year  would  be 
"less  buoyant”. 

Bonds  fraud  to  court 

An  Iranian  accused  of  "ad- 
vanced-fee fraud”  totalling 
£20  million  Is  due  in  court  on 
Monday.  Jamshid  Hasbemi 
Naint  Is  alleged  to  have 
falsely  induced  investors  in 
several  countries  to  lodge 
"performance  bonds”  as  a 
type  of  security  against  loans. 
The  Serious  Fraud  Office, 
prosecuting,  hopes  to  have  Mr 
Nainl  transferred  to  the 
crown  court  for  trial  by 
August  22. 

Correction 

MeKjnsey&Co  has  asked  us 
to  point  out  that  the  consul- 
tancy was  founded  in  1926  by 
James  OMcKmsey,  not  Mar- 
vin Bower,  as  we  reported  on' 
June  Zl;  Richard  Nixon’S  ad- 
visers, Bob  Haldeman  and 
John  *Mtriwnan,  were  never 
employed  by  the  agency. 
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Blood  ties  can  unite  a business — or  drag  it  down.  LISA  BUCKINGHAM  and  ROGER  COWE  report 
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Frocks  and  fabric  firm  Laura.  Ashley  has  lurched  from  crisis  to  crisis  since  the  death  of  the  founder,  Laura.  Her  husband,  non-executive  director  Sir  Bernard,  has  had  to  step  in  several  times  to  patch  things  up  photografw  david  sn-Lrroe 


Love 

over 

gold 


SIR  Bernard 
Ashley  leapt 
back  tikis  week 
into  what  was 
the  family  busi- 
ness, named 
after  his  late 
wife,  Laura,  In  another  at- 
tempt to  shore  up  the  compa- 
ny's fading  fortunes. 

Sir  Bernard  has  remained  a 
non-executive  director  of  the 
frock  and  furnishings  com- 
pany, although  he  has  not  had 
executive  responsibilities  for 
several  years.  But  the  former 
Chairman,  whose  family  still 
owns  a third  of  the  company, 
has  repeatedly  returned  to 
the  fray  as  the  business  hit 
one  crisis  after  another. 

This  week's  drama  con- 
cerned the  departure  of  de- 
sign guru  Basha  Cohen, 
following  two  other  outgoing 
senior  executives,  leaving 
chief  executive  Ann  Iverson 
looking  increasingly  exposed 
as  her  strategy  fails  to  deliver 
a rejuvenated  business. 

Laura  Ashley,  like  many 
other  family  businesses,  finds 
it  difficult  to  transcend  the 
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earlier  generation’s  success. 
Sometimes  the  task  of  trans- 
forming the  company  falls  to 
outside  professionals  such  as 
Ms  Iverson.  In  other  cases, 
like  the  supermarkets  group 
Sainshury,  the  job  falls  to  the 
scion  of  a new  generation. 
Family  founders  seldom  have 
the  grace  to  distance  them- 
selves sufficiently. 

Lord  (John)  Sainshury  has 
often  been  credited  with  turn- 
ing the  family  grocery  busi- 
ness Into  today's  company. 
That  used  to  he  a compliment 
But  now  Salisbury's  has  been 
overtaken  and  outman- 
oeuvred by  arch-rival  Tesco, 
the  claim  has  become  an  in- 
dictment of  the  man  who  be- 
queathed a thorny  crown  to 
his  cousin. 

David  Sainshury,  who  has 
been  chairman  for  five  years, 
has  had  to  struggle  with  tile 
legacy  — a culture  which 
matched  the  autocracy  of 
cousin  John  rather  than  the 
nineties’  need  for  nimhleness 
and  Innovation.  He  has  had  to 
transform  Sainshury  while 
John  and  other  relatives 
breathed  down  his  neck. 

And,  although  Britain  has 
one  of  smallest  proportions  of 
established  family-controlled 
businesses,  many  of  the  larg- 
est are  in  choppy  waters  just 
now. 

The  retail  group  Marks  & 
Spencer  may  have  managed 


seamlessly  the  transition 
from  family  clutches  with 
David  SiefFs  resignation  from 

executive  duties.  But  recent 
headlines  have  been  littered 
with  skeletons  from  less  suc- 
cessful dynasties.  Look  at  the 
stationery,  books  and  music 
group  WH  Smith  or  Its  rival 
John  Measles,  which  has  just 
revealed  profits  reverses.  The 
boardroom  of  Little  woods 
not  been  a happy  place  for 
ages,  while 

^ST5  At  best  they  can 
Fi~  be  exemplary 
which  has  employers,  loyal 
STaU  and  committed 
Biakenham  to  the  workforce 

room,  is  effectively  on  notice 
from  its  outside  shareholders 
that  results  must  improve  or 
a bidder  will  be  invited  in. 

Peter  Leach,  chairman  of 
the  Stoy  Centre  for  Family 
Business,  said:  "Family  in- 
volvement in  management 
can  be  a huge  problem.  When 
they  are  good  they  can  be 
very  good,  but  when  they’re 
bad,  they  can  be  disastrous." 

Kerry  Packer  appears  to 
have  successfully  handed 
over  his  media  and  sporting 
empire  to  his  son,  but  the 
compatriot  Fairfax  news- 


paper business  fell  to  pieces 
quickly  after  Warwick  Fair- 
fox  was  given  control.  An- 
other (former  Australian) 
media  mogul,  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, is  installing  his  chil- 
dren. Tachlan,  Elisabeth  and 
James,  in  various  key  jobs 
throughout  News  Corpora- 
tion, even  though  the  found- 
ing family  owns  only  a minor- 
ity of  the  shares. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  ability  of  the 
second  and  third  generations. 
But  such  scepticism  can  be 
proved  wrong.  The  elevation 
of  Dominic  Cadbury  at  the 
sweets  and  fizzy  drinks  group 
founded  by  his  family  was 
regarded  as  "Buggins’s  turn"- 
And,  although  the  group  does 
have  some  strategic  prob- 
lems. Mr  Cadbury  surprised 
observers  with  his  bold  ideas 
and  dear^ighteclness. 

About  half  of  the  total  UK 
workforce  is  employed  by 
family  companies  and  it  is 
easy  to  assume  that  as  they 
evolve,  their  form  of  owner- 
ship will  change.  Unlike  con- 
tinental experience,  in  the  UK 
size  is  seen  as  incompatible 
with  -family  control. 

A few  companies  — Sains- 
bury  and  the  car  company 
Ford  are  examples  — have 
managed  the  delicate  balanc- 
ing act  of  tapping  the  wealth 
of  the  stock  market  at  the 
same  time  as  retaining  a large 
enough  stake  to  give  meaning 
and  tradition  to  family 
controL 

But  some  of  the  world’s 
largest  multinationals  are 
still  private,  family  busi- 
nesses. France’s  150-year -old 
Louis  Dreyfus  group,  which 
has  just  sold  same  shares  to 
outsiders,  has  sales  of  about 
£12  billion,  while  the  US 
group  Cargill  employs  about 
70,000  people  ami  controls  op- 
era t ions  that 
span  shipping, 
steel  mills  and 
foodstuffs. 

One  of  the 
factors  that 
can  mark  oat  a 
successful  fam- 
fly  firm  is  its 
ability  to  ac- 
cept. that  it 
lacks  skills 
and  must  ap- 
point manage- 
ment from  outside.  Since 
tragedy  overtook  the  senior 
directors  cf  Cargill’s  founding 
family,  the  chief  executives 
bhve  come  from  outside  and 
revenues  have  risen  from 
£400  million  to  something 
around  SSO  hillion. 

Spectacularly  bitter  family 
business  bust  ups  — - the 
Gettys,  the  Guccis  and  the 
Clarks  shoes  group  — have 
given  large  dynastic  enter- 
prises a bad  name. 

But'  family  companies  can 
be  exemplary  employers  — 
committed  and  loyal  to  their 


workforce-  And,  because  fam- 
ily members  are  often  pre- 
pared to  forgo  dividend  in- 
come in  return  for  long-term 
capital  growth,  these  compa- 
nies can  set  a formidable  in- 
vestment record. 

Trouble  arises,  when  some 
or  all  of  the  founders  want  to 
extract  money  from  the  busi- 
ness — most  easily  done  by 
selling  shares  on  the  stock 
market 

hi  addition,  family  compa- 
nies win  head  for  a stock  mar- 
ket float  to  raise  money  to 
fond  expansion,  and  this  in- 
troduces conflict  between  the 
founding  family  and  new  in- 
vestors. The  agenda  of  a 
founding  family  is  likely  to  be 
different  from  fund  managers 
looking  for  competitive,  quick 
performance. 

Hanson  and  GEC  are  exam- 
ples of  large  corporations 
whose  fortunes  have  waned 
partly  because  they  continued 
to  behave  as  flinugh  they 
were  part  of  a dynasty  when 
only  a tiny  proportion  of  the 
shares  remained  in  family 
hands.  It  Is  dearly  inap- 


propriate for  a chairman  to 
consider  "handing  the  busi- 
ness an”  to  a child  when  stock 
market  etiquette  dictates  a 
meritocratic  appointment 

Both  those  companies  have 
survived.  But  Forte,  the 
hotels  empire  established  by 
milk  bar  magnate  Lord  Forte, 
fall  prey  to  a takeover  bid 
from  Granada,  which  had 
sensed  that  the  group  was 
resting  too  heavily  on  the  lau- 
rels of  its  family  past  rather 
than  nurturing  Its  outside 
shareholders. 

“There  is  always  a conflict 
between  family  ownership 
and  outside  shareholders," 
said  Mr  Leach.  One  problem 
is  the  failure  of  founder 
shareholders  to  sell  up  once 
they  are  given  the  chance  in  a 
flotation. 

And  research  by  the  Stoy 
Centre  shows  that  family  di- 
rectors tend  to  remain  in  the 
boardroom  longer.  "This  cre- 
ates a dangerous  culture,’’ 
added  Mr  Leach.  “There  are 
problems  about  how  they  will 
cope  with  change.”  Children 
have  an  emotional  attach- 


ment to  the  organisation  and 
a profound  fear  of  failure 
which  can  make  them  timid. 

Mr  Cadbury  has  bravely 
broken  off  bits  of  his  busi- 
ness. But  many  family  compa- 
nies have  been  failed  by  an 
inability  to  say  goodbye. 

A sense  of  tradition  coupled 
with  a paternalism  was  one  of 
the  factors  that  created  prob- 
lems for  WH  Smith  when 
modem  management  tactics 
should  have  suggested  ap- 
pointing someone  from  out- 
side with  the  ability  — and 
family  endorsement  — to  act 
ruthlessly. 

A few  companies,  such  as 
the  John  Lewis  Partnership, 
have  managed  to  escape  by 
adopting  a different  structure 
of  employee  ownership.  But 
the  stock  market  has  such  an 
attraction  for  British  busi- 
ness that  it  is  the  normal  des- 
tination. 

As  Laura  Ashley's  experi- 
ence shows,  however,  it  is 
often  an  Inhospitable  place  to 
work  out  the  transition  ftom 
family  ownership  and  con- 
troL 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8505 


SoMion  No.  8504 


Across 

1 Absolutely  motionless  (5,5) 
7 Break  In  electricity  supply 
(5.3) 

S Spy,  spot,  or  pier  (4)  - 

9 Losecotour(4) 

10  (Bird's!)  gamble  (7) 

12  Lodger  (6,5) 

14  Smaflconfused  fight  (7) 

16  Very  eager  (4) 

19  Mark  (on  landscape?)  (4) 

20  Diligent  (8) 

21  Rtting  on  top  of  stack(lO) 


Down 

1 Hoax  or  parody  (5) 

2 When  air  are  welcome? 
(4.3) 

S The  thrill  of  football?  (4) 

4 Guardianship  (8) 

5 Term  (5) 

O Customer  (6) 

11  America  personified  (5,3) 

12  Preserved)  ■ 

13  Cava*  completely  (7) 

18  Bring  (5) 

17  -Uncertainty® 

18  Border  (4) 


IT  Stuck?  CaU  or  solutions  Hne  an 0891  SM2«8Catecast50ppEirrT*wtaataHtiriia9LSanilceGuppSedbyATS 
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We  live  in  ransom  country.  Last  year  1 ,421  people  were  kidnapped  a 1 

27  a week.  Why  is  such  a cruel  crime  so  attractive  to  lawbreakers?  reports 

on  the  boom  in  the  brutal  business  of  abduction  — and  how  one  man  survived  the  ordeal 
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•’’TVy  EORGE  Fraghistas  was 

' “Hix  given  a choice:  a lethal 
injection  or  a bullet  in 
. wr~3'  the  head  while  he  slept 
He  chose  the  latter 
because  he  reared  that  the  prick  of 
the  needle  would  wake  him  up  and 
he  would  rather  die  unaware. 

"They  were  very  polite,"  he  says 
of  his  kidnappers,  “but  there  was 
always  this  threat  hanging  in  the 
.ur.  Strangely  enough,  being  killed 
was  the  least  of  my  worries,  once  1 
eot  used  to  it.  You  swallow  it,  you 
accept  it.  The  worst  part  is  the  pain 
von  convey  over  the  telephone  to 
your  family  telling  them  you  are 
going  to  commit  suicide  if  they 
don't  come  up  with  the  money.” 

The  Greek  shipping  agent,  a 
familiar  figure  in  London's  casi- 
nos, was  grabbed  in  March  last 
vear  in  a car  park  in  Maida  Vale, 
London.  He  was  slung  Into  the 
hoot  of  a car  and  then  kept 
masked  and  bound,  in  a cupboard 
in  i WW-n-week  Paddington  mews 
flat  for  nine  days,  while  his  kid- 
nappers tried  to  extract  S3  million 
from  his  family  His  family  had 
been  suspicious  from  the  start. 
They  did  not  accept  his  tele- 
phoned message  that  he  had  gone 
oil  with  a girlfriend  and  they 
alerted  the  police,  who  eventually 
traced  his  abductors. 

Earlier  this  year,  tour  of  the  kid- 
nsiiipers  — two  Greeks.  Constan- 
lino  Korkolis  and  Thanassis 
7..*  rates  and  two  Frenchmen. 

.Ican-Marr  Mcreu  , aw* 

Mi mss.mil i — were  jailed;  one  for 
■S'-,  wars.  This  week  the  tnal  of  a 
ruth  man.  alleged  to  have  helped, 
•iided  in  acquittal- 
nmv  43.  sal  through  the  latest  trial 
:,i  the  Old  Bailey  hearing  once 

more  the  extraordinary  tale  which 
nearly  lul  to  his  death. 

He  is  a genial,  reflexive  i soul, 
changed,  he  says,  by  *e  wente  I 
w as  very  cold  in  my  relations  with 
iKupIe  before.  I think  l^n  warmer 
luiw  1 appreciate  friendship  more 
■md  l try  to  reciprocate."  Depress- 
ion strikes  him  about  once  a tort- 
night  but  passes  swiftly  he  says, 
sometimes  he  cannot  sleep,  run- 
ning through  the  kidnap  and  his 
gruelling  cross-examination  dur- 
ing the  kidnappers'  triaL 


,-*Xr 


Korkolis,  the  educated,  middle- 
class  Greek  who  led  the  gang,  con- 
cocted a defence  that  Fraghistas 
had  set  up  the  kidnapping  himself 
because  of  money  problems.  This 
meant  lengthy  cross-examination 
and  a trial  that  lasted  from  Novem- 
ber last  year  until  March  this  year. 

**I  found  it  infuriating,"  says 
Fraghistas,  sitting  in  his  Pic- 
cadilly office.  “The  points  they 
were  making  were  outrageous”  It 
would  appear  that  the  trial  judge 
shared  his  views,  since  the  sen- 
tences reflected  a robust  reaction 
to  Korkolis’s  tactics.  Judge  Simon 
Goldstein  toM  him:  “However  dan- 
gerous criminals  are  in  this  coun- 
try, they  rarely  sink  to  the  depths 
you  have  sunk  to."  The  other  three 
men  were  jailed  for  16  years. 

Fraghistas  recalls  the  moment 
when  he  realised  that  help  was  at 
hand.  He  had  been  briefly  allowed 
out  of  the  cupboard  to  talk  on  the 
telephone  to  Korkolis,  who  was  in 
his  can  In  the  background,  he 
heard  a loud  hang  and  a stern 
voice  saying  “Don't  move!"  with  a 
second  voice  adding:  “Sergeant, 
there's  a knife  on  the  floor"  Could 
it  be  the  police  arresting  Korkolis. 
and  if  so  would  they  ever  find  him? 
Fraghistas  had  to  wait  another  two 
hours  before  the  police  arrived  at 
the  hideout  and  freed  him. 

"They  love  their  Job.  When  they 
released  me  you'd  have  thought 
they  had  just  had  sex  — they  were 
smiling,  they  were  so  happy  they 
had  succeeded.  I was  amazed  with 
their  professionalism,  this  dedica- 
tion, this  mania  to  do  the  job." 

He  says  he  has  found  the  police 
advice  helpftil:  that  he  should 
avoid  hiding  from  the  experience 
and,  instead  of  denying  it  to  him- 
selt  live  with  it 

And  live  with  it,  he  does:  the 
memory  of  peeing  in  a bottle;  the 
daily  meal  of  his  choice  — a steak 
one  da 35  spaghetti  the  next,  Ken- 
tucky fried  chicken  the  third;  the 
daily  conversations  with  Korkolis 
who  told  him  candidly  that  the  two 
French  heavies  who  were  guarding 
him  were  going  to  he  replaced 
because  they  had  started  to  like 
him  and  therefore  might  find  it 
hard  to  kill  him.  He  came  to  look 
forward  to  their  conversa- 
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George  Fraghistas 
and  the  London 
mews  house  where 
he  was  held  in  a 
cupboard  for  nine 
days ...  “1  was 
£ changed  by  it’ 

MAIN  PHOTOGRAPH 
BY JACKY  CHAPMAN 
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“We’re  thinking  of 
putting  more  money  into 
Income  Bonds . Are  they 
still  a good  deal?” 


Jasvir  Bhatia,  Newcastle 


. ... 


“absolutely  and  what’s  more 
THE  RATE  IS  GOING  UP.  From 
5th  September,  Income  Bonds 

will  be  offering  an  attractive 
variable  rate  of  6.5%  pa  gross 

. for  holdings  up  to  £25,000 

and  6.75%  pa  gross  for  larger 
investments  - making  Income  Bonds 
a market  leader.  The  interest  is  paid 
monthly,  straight  into  your  bank,  building  society, 
or  National  Savings  Investment  Account.  You  can  invest 
any  amount  from  £2,000  to  £250,000  and  have  access 
to  your  money  without  penalty  with  just  three  months’  *d 
notice.  And  as  it's  National  Savings,  jtpurcapital  is  ^ ;> 


100%  secure. 


> 
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Buy  now  using  the  coup.on  inlobs  and  Money. 

Or  for  a full  guide  to  our' income  Bonds  freecail.  . I 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 


® Assembly  the  Queen  and 
tM  Government  was 
strange  boot  the  beginning, 

And  has  become  even  mote 

so.  Neither  the  Queen  nor 

the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
jwppy  with  the  prospect  of 
being  expected  to  open  a 
body  which  neither  regards 

as  sovereign.  Labour  now 
has  a serious  internal 
dissent  at  a senior  level  an 
the  detail  of  its  devolu-  B 
tion  proposals.  # 

The  Western  Man 


dl  pest  control  officers 
have  seen  an  estimated  100 
per  cent  increase  in  calls 
about  flea  infestation  1 

compared  with  last  yean  w 

Leicester  Mercury 


■the  worst  flea  infestation 
for  25  years.  The  little 
mites  are  creating  prob- 
lems In  hundreds  of  homes 
around  the  city.  City  coun- 


■ would  lore  Chester... 
because  a new  survey 
reveals  the  city  Is  a haven 
for  Robin  Rellants- 
Kesearch  shows  you  are 
likely  to  spot  the  three- 
wheelers,  made  famous  by 
the  TV  Trotter  brothers,  in 
Chester  than  anywhere  else 
in  Britain.  Steve  Ptowlen 
senior  staff  writer  for 
What  Car?  magazine,  said: 
“perhaps  there  is  a rust 
problem  in  Chester  and 
that’s  why  everybody  Is  8 
buying  ‘plastic  pigs'."  f 

Chester  News 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


£The  Thredbo  tragedy 
■seems  assured  of  going 
on  record  as  our  worst 
landslide.  Until  this  week 
only  36  people  are  known 
to  have  died  in  landslides 
in  Australia  in  the  past  two 
centuries.  Such  events  are 
exceptional  here  because 
Australia's  surface  Is  gen- 
erally so  flat,  ancient  and 
stable  after  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  minimis  of  years 
of  weathering  the  condi- 
tions conducive  to  land-  |§ 
slides  rarely  occur.  7 
Sydney  Morning  Herald 

(t  It  was  only  on  Monday 
■ that  Prime  Minister 
Blnynmin  Netanyahu 
boasted  on  the  television 
that  the  Palestinian 
Authority  understood  that 


his  government  was  differ- 
ent from  the  administration 
of  shlmon  Peres.  The  FA 
knows,  he  said,  that  it  can 
no  kmger  turn  a blind  eye 
to  yfamaw  and  Islamic  Jihad 
bombers  and  expect  to  get 
away  with  it.  Tempting  fate, 
the  prime  minister  con- 
cluded fba*  his  policies  had 
led  to  a curtailing  of  N 

Palestinian  terror  * 

Jerusalem  Post 

«We  like  to  pretend  that 
the  genocides  of  the  20th 
century  were  the  works  of 
evil  geniuses — Hitler 
Stalin,  Mao.  Pol  Pot— 
beyond  the  control  of  ordi- 
nary people.  Yet  Pol  Pot 
could  not  hare  enslaved  his 
nation  without  willing  col- 
laborators, inside  and  B 
outside  Cambodia.  7 

Washington  Post 


1 Vtetentte  Westwood, 

attending Tauy Blab* 

tribute  tntho  wifcMtatemem 
Industry^  said  she  dkfn*t 
approve  of  the>  cut  of  the 
PMHwhatT 

■lift 

b)  sett 
cj  beef 
d)  hair 

2 Why  was  is-yur-old 
Christopher  THmsftr 

forced  to  pay  for  Ms 

mian**  monthly  bua  pass? 

3 Why  Is  the  RNIB  toasting 
a success  this  weekT 

4 Who  became  famous  In 
the  test  20  seconds  of  Ms 


Justice  turns  its  back  on  Atlanta 


This  week  last  year 
July 27, 1996 


A year  ago  the  FBI  was 
stalking  Richard 
Jewell  as  the  prime 
suspect  behind  the  bombing 
that  left-two  people  dead  at 
the  Atlanta  Olympic  Games. 
Now  the  34-year-old  former 
security  guard  is  hounding 
the  FBI. 

Jewell,  who  lurched  from 
hero  to  suspect  virtually 
overnight,  appeared  on 
Capitol  Hill  this  week  urging 
Congress  to  hdLd  its  own 
investigation  intn  th»»  FBI's 
botched  inquiry  into  the 
Atlanta  explosion.  “Not  only 
did  the  FBI  accuse  the  wrong 
man,  its  agents  in  Atlanta 
and  its  officials  in 
Washington  actively 
participated  In  publicly 

humiliating  me  and  privately 
violating  my  constitutional 
rights,"  he  told  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Crime 

subcommittee. 

Days  after  the  July  27 
bombing,  Jewell  was 
identified  as  a suspect  by  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  triggering 
an  88-day  ordeal  during 
which  his  every  move  was 
put  under  a microscope  by 
the  media  and  the  FBL  TV 
networks  paid  $1,000 a day  to 
a neighbour  for  the  use  of  an 


apartment  for  an 
unobstructed  view  of 
Jewell’s  home. 

He  was  interrogated  by 
FBI  agents  pretending  to  be 
making  a video  cm  how  to 
respond  at  bomb  scenes.  This 
grilling  on  the  sly  did  little 
for  the  FBrs  reputation. 

Despite  its  evident  fadings, 
there  has  been  only  limited 


disciplinary  action  within 
the  FBI  over  the  past  year.  An 
FBI  agent  and  a supervisor 
were  suspended  for  five  days 
without  pay  and  two  FBI 
executives  have  received 
letters  of  censure. 

Such  measures  have  not 
satisfied  Jewell.  The  quest  for 
redress  from  the  FBI  and  the 
media  has  become  a full-time 


occupation  for  the  pudgy 
i former  deputy  sheriff. 

He  has  already  settled  with 
NBC  and  CNN  over  their 
coverage  of  the  case  and  with 
WKLS-FM,  an  Atlanta-based 
radio  station,  for  using  his 
picture  on  billboards  without 
permission.  He  Is  not  allowed 
to  disclose  the  amount  of 
money  he  received  but 


Richard  Jewell . . . facing 
trial  by  television 

reportedly  won  $500,000  from 
NBC. 

Further  libel  or  slander 
cases  are  pending  against 
Cox  Enterprises,  owner  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  New 
York  Post  and  Piedmont 
College,  which  first  aroused 
the  FBFs  Interest  in  Jewell  by 
disclosing  his  aggressive 
behaviour  as  a campus 
security  guard. 

Jewell  has  used  the 
proceeds  won  so  for  to  pay 
lawyers’  fees,  buy  a shiny 
black  Toyota  4 Runner  and  a 
personal  computer;  as  well  as 
helping  his  mother  to  buy  an 
apartment  Jewell  himself 
has  moved  to  a new  home  Just 
north  of  Atlanta  where  he 
lives  with  his  Doberman, 
pinscher;  Lacey 

He  spends  considerable 
time  working  with  lawyers 
who  hare  filed  suits  on  bis 
behalf  coaching  Little 
League  baseball  and  trying 
without  success  to  enter  the 
police  force. 

While  Jewell  searches  for 
work,  the  FBI  continues  with 
its  investigation  of  the 
bombing  in  Centennial 
Olympic  Park.  The  FBrs 
director;  Louis  Freeh,  this 
week  told  Congress  that  his 
agency  has  found  strong 


links,  based  on  laboratory 
tests,  between  the  Olympic 
bombing  and  two  other 
bombings  in  Atlanta. 

Investigations  by  a task 
force  of  more  than  120 
government  agents  from 
different  agencies  have 
focused  on  a group  called 
“The  Army  of  God",  which 
wrote  letters  claiming 
responsibility  for  two  of  the 
bombings,  including  the 
Olympic  blast 

As  for  Richard  Jewell,  his 
new-found  celebrity  status 
has  been  something  of  a 
mixed  blessing.  There  was 
the  short-lived  friendship  he 
enjoyed  with  an  Atlanta 
freelance  writer:  After  their 
second  date  he  was  shocked 
to  hear  of  her  plans  to  write 
an  article  about  their 
evenings  foralocal 
magazine.  And  that  was  the 
end  of  that. 

Tm  a lot  more  cynical 
than  I used  to  be.  Tm  not  as 
trusting  as  I once  was.  And  I 
don't  think  Tm  as  outgoing, " 
Jewell  said  in  a recent 
interview 

But  the  notoriety — fuelled 
by  congressional  and  TV 
appearances  this  week — has 
had  Its  benefits.  He  is 
continuing  to  negotiate  the 
Inevitable  book  and  film 
rights  to  his  story 
Mark  Tran 


8 Who  thinks  owning  earn 
of  thMO  is  tadwft-dahT 

8 Wldcfi  adrllnete  bod  form 
cauMd  a bit  of  a stlnkT 

7 “I  am  antf-Barbte  at  the 
iwomant  bacausa  Barbte  la 
so  perfect.”  Who  saM  KT 

a)  Ken 

bJAhvsiey  Harriot 

c)  Linda  EtfangeRata 

d)  Clare  Short 

B “We*ire  had  the 
Reformation  to  dead  with. 
This  Is  a TV  programme.1* 
Who  on  what? 

9 How  did  Cook  rock  the 
shipping  forecast’s  boat? 

10  “Tlioy  weren’t  perfect, 
but  I’d  have  them  back.” 
Chabmaster  Luciano 
Mlgllairacca  oh  which  due? 
a|  Pavarotti  and  Domingo 

b)  Liam  and  Noel 

c)  Sting  and  Elton 

d)  Ant  and  Dee 

11  Whose  Intent  wasn’t 
cordtal  when  they  said 
“Non”  to  an  entente 
connate? 

12  What  had  the  best  ' 
political  minds  scratefabig 
their  heads  this  week? 

a)  EU  policies 

b)  the  cash  for  questions 

hearing 

c)  head  lice 

4 the  Uxbridge  result 

13  Which  footle  man  gsve 
the  Footsie  a good  kkJdngf 

14  Who  has  scientifically 
proved  that  Americans 
have  Jefly  for  brain*? 

15  What  famous  export  . 
can  we  shortly  expect  to 
come  out  of  Brazil? 

a)  nuts 

b)  coffee 
cl  Polo 

d)  Ronald  Biggs 

Gabriefte  Morris 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


Quiz  answers 

I) b— Westwood  cttHmod  Tony  Blair 
does  not  meet  my  fashion  standards.  His 
suits  aren’t  good  enough  cut" 

2J  Because  ha  left  her  cartew  after  he  state 
her  Ford  FtaBM  whilst  she  was  In  hospital 
sold  It  for  E6.000  end  want  to  Bruges  on  a 
w«ak  of  luxury  on  the  proceeds. 

3)  Because  a glamorous  new  advert  for 
Tequila  features  Giles  McHniey,  who  Is 
bind.  The  RNIB  thinks  the  ad  is  a positive 
portrayal  of  the  visually  Impaired. 

4}  BBC  Midlands  Tbday  newsreader;  Alan 
Timers,  who  closed  Ns  lest  news  buBetfn 
ty  describing  CotpamtkNi  bcoses  as  “p^ 
miss  In  grey  suits  nearing  MraMoMs”. 

5)  People  in  Northampton,  who  are  twice 
as  Rhety  to  own  a Lads  as  the  rest  of 
Britain  accoidlng  to  a new  study, 

6)  Ah-  UK  who  sent  * form  to  disabled 
WBBam  Chambers,  asking  whether  he 
emetted.  Air  UK  apologised. 

7)  c — The  less  than  perfect  supermodel, 
Linda  Evangelista. 

6)  Andrew  Brown  of  the  Cathote  Herald , 
rationalising  a row  over  steamy  plot  lines 
In  the  BBC's  BaJTyklss&ngei  which  some 
CathoDcs  tael  are  undermining  their  faith. 

9)  Robin  Coe*  signed  away  the  British 
rights  to  60,000  square  miles  of  Atlantic 
around  the  Island  of  RocfcaH. 

10) e — The  77-year-dd  chofrrnasmr 
Insisted  that  Sting  and  Bton  audttlon  before 
dngtng  an  unocoom  pentad  rerxWon  of  the 
23rd  psalm  stCteirt  VerencsfrmamortaL 

II)  The  inhabitants  of  Stow-oo-lhe-Wold 
who  voted  4 to  1 against  twinning  with  the 
French  town  of  Oudon. 

18)  e — MPs  have  tabled  three  partamen- 
tary  questions  or  nits  In  the  past  two 
waafaamkj  reports  of  a rapid  Increase  in 

the  headOee  population. 

13) Almataaw,wh08eartdeinfurysu8- 
talned  In  * friendly  match  wiped  El  2 mil- 
lion off  Newcastle  United's  share  price. 

14)  A museum  tabs  Roy.  New  ■*»*. where 

Die  ste  exhibition  Jssome  Jell-0  connected 
to  a machine  which  ttamwurti etas  that  Jefy 
produces  electrical  waves  almost  identical 
to  those  In  the  human  brain. 

15) d-- The  Gre«  Ttaln  Robber  may  be 
forced  home  *ftar  Brad!  signed  a long 
awaited  axtredttton  treaty  whh  the  UK. 
How  you  rate 

0-4  Lousy 
5-9  Nit  Picking 
10-14  Heed  and  BhodMera 
15  Crowning  Glory 


Kidnapped 


I page  13  tious,  during  which 
Korkolis  disguised  his  voice  by 
breathing  helium  from  a bottle  or 
using  a voice  transformec 

“Some  of  what  happened  would 
make  a play  My  brother  told 
Korkolis  [during  negotiations]  that 
he  was  not  a real  man  and  that  he 
should  go  and  get  a decent  Job!  He 
went  berserk!  I said  My  brother  is 
a lunatic’.  We  agreed  he  was  crazy 
or  stupid.  I identified  myself  with 
Korkolis-  He  relaxed  and  sympa- 
thised with  me,  growing  up  with 
such  a brother:"  Korkolis  also  com- 
plained cheerily  that  Fraghistas' 
two  packs  of  cigarettes  a day  were 
too  expensive. 

Once  he  was  released,  he  had 
woken  at  3am  at  his  family’s  house 
in  London,  got  up  and  walked  to 
Hyde  Park  to  watch  the  dawn  come 
up,  hut  found  himself  so  exhausted 
that  within  five  minutes  he  was 
clinging  on  to  the  railings  to  sup- 
port himself 

During  the  trial,  he  had  caught 
Korkolis' 8 eye  briefly  in  court  but 
his  kidnapper  gave  little  away:  “He 
had  this  ironic  look  on  his  face" 

Fraghistas  now  resides  back  in 
Greece  having  left  London,  where 
he  had  lived  since  his  twenties.  He 
identifies  himself  with  the  Beirut 
hostages,  having  read  Brian 
Keenan's  book  An  Evil  Cradling, 
although  he  acknowledges  the  vast 
difference  in  their  stories. 

Much  closer  to  his  experience 
was  what  happened  to  a 25-year-old 
Chinese  che£  Xaio  Ming  Can,  who 
had  been  In  this  country  for  only 
three  months  when  he  was  kid- 
napped in  June  last  year  outside 
Hendon  underground  station.  He 
was  held  captive  for  12  days. 

Demands  for  a ransom  of  500.000 
Chinese  yuan  (about  £40,000)  were 
made  to  his  family  In  the  Fujian  ' 
province  of  China.  Cao’s  wife  had  ! 
to  listen  on  the  telephone  in  ctiHib 
as  her  husband  was  beaten  up  by 
the  gang,  who  also  threatened  to 
cut  off  his  fingers.  One  of  the  cap- 
tors  waved  a stained  chopping 1 
board  and  a meat  cleaver  in  front  oT 
his  foce  to  back  up  their  threats. 

In  what  is  thought  to  be  the  first 

time  that  the  Chinese  and  British 
police  have  worked  together;  Cao 
was  traced  was  to  the  house  where 

he  had  been  kept  chained  to  & radi- 
ator and  fed  on  a small  bowl  of  rice 
every  two  days.  The  police  were 
aware  that  he  spoke  little  EngHc^ 

so  aU  the  officers  had  been  given  a . 


note  In  Chinese  characters  which 
read:  “We  are  the  police.  Don’t 
worry  Do  as  we  say"  (Copies  of  the 
note  were  handed  out  to  the  media 
at  the  end  of  the  investigation, 
prompting  the  unworthy  sugges- 
tion among  reporters  that  It  would 
be  handy  to  be  able  to  produce  in  a 
Chinese  restaurant) 

Five  members  of  the  gang  were 
arrested  in  London  and  jailed  for 
15  years  in  June  this  year  Two 
members  of  the  victim’s  family 
were  arrested  in  China  when  they 
picked  up  the  ransom  money 


Fraghistas  and  cao 
were  two  of  the  1,421  kid- 
naps In  England  and 
Wales  last  yean  which 
works  out  at  around  27  a 
week.  In  1995,  the  figure  was  1,247 
and  in  1985  was  only  210.  This 
crime  has  increased  sevenfold  in 
the  last  decade.  London  alone  saw 
320  kidnaps  last  yeax;  up  from  249 
In  1995. What  is  going  on? 

Essentially  there  are  three  very 
different  lands  of  kidnap. 

The  first,  best-known  but  most 
unusual  is  the  type  involving 
Fraghistas  and  Cao:  the  ransom 
demand  kidnap,  which  is  regarded  i 
by  the  police  as  second  only  to  mur- 
der In  terms  of  seriousness.  These  I 
are  rare  in  this  country  but  there  I 
are  estimated  to  be  around  6,000 
worldwide  every  year  Of  these, 
1,600  are  In  one  country  Colombia, 
where  last  year  $250  million  was 
paid  out  in  ransom  demands. 

Secondly  there  are  the  under- 
world kidnaps,  usually  Involving 
drugs  debts,  where  someone  who 
has  not  paid  up  or  delivered  is 
taken  off  rmtfl  satisfaction  is 
obtained.  These  are  more  difficult ! 
to  quantify  as  they  may  be  sorted  | 
out  inside  the  criminal  world  with- , 
out  any  police  involvement 

Thirdly  there  are  the  barricade 
kidnaps.  These  are  either  criminal 
enterprises  that  go  wrong,  leading 
to  a hostage  being  taken  oc  more 
commonly  a domestic  row,  often 
over  a child,  that  ends  with  a girl- 
friend or  wife  being  held  by  an 
angry  partner  Research  published 
in  June  by  Roland  Littlewood  of 

the  University  of  London  and 
Maurice  Lipsedge,  a psychiatrist 
at  Guys,  found  that  men  involved 
in  bitter  family  separations  are 
increasingly  likely  to  seize  their 
children  or  former  partners.  Such 
seizures  receive  wide  media  cover- 
age (everyone  apart  from,  the  vic- 
tim loves  a siege)  so  they  are 
imitated.  The  average  duration  of 
such  kidnaps  is  17  hours. 


* -%• 


x*ao  Cko.  above,  a chef  from  Fujian,  kidnapped  and  held  for  12  days:  the  police  who  traced  «wh 


The  successful  kidnap,  by  defini- 
tion, is  the  one  that  the  police 
never  hear  about,  where  the  vic- 
tim’s family  pays  the  money  and 
never  reports  the  crime.  But  Detec- 
tive Chief  Inspector  Laurie  Van- 
net;  who  led  the  investigation  into 
the  Fraghistas  kidnapping, 
believes  that  the  police  would  have 
heard  a rumour  if  such  kidnaps 
were  going  on.  He  also  feels  that 
because  the  police  have  a good 
record  of  solving  kidnaps  — 
according  to  the  last  Home  Office 
annual  figures  85  per  cent  of  all 
kidnaps  were  solved  — people  are 
almost  certain  to  seek  police  helfL 

TPs  not  a crime  that  many 
career  criminals  embark  an,"  says 
Vanner.  “The  risks  of  capture  are 
high  and  the  penalties  are  severe  — 
25  years  for  the  Fraghistas  case,  for 
instance.  And  it’s  a difficult  crime 
to  carry  out  the  victim  has  to  be 
kept  alive,  fed  and  away  from  the 
neighbours.  Then  they  have  to  com- 
municate andcollectthe  money" 

Those  most  at  risk  are  high-pro- 
file businessmen  or  their  relatives 
who  come  from  countries  where 
kidnapping  Is  common  and  the 
detection  rate  is  low  A number  of 
private  companies,  such  as  Control 
Risks  and  KraQ  Associates,  give 
avoidance  advice,  but  once  a kid- 
nap has  occurred  will  always 
advise  clients  to  contact  the  police. 

The  leader  of  the  Fraghistas  kid- 
nap was,  in  Varner's  view  a 
sociopath.  “He  came  from  a good 
family  in  Greece  but  he  bad  no 
social  conscience  at  all.  He  was 
totally  lnmerrious  to  the  thought  ctf 
what  anyone  was  going  through." 

The  Fraghistas  investigation 
was  a copybook  example  of  what  Is 
meant  to  happen  In  a kidnap:  as 
soon  as  the  victim's  family  have 
alerted  the  police,  one  or  more  of 
the  60  trained  negotiators  in  the 
London  area  are  brought  in.  They 
-can  reach  anywhere  in  the  south- 
east within  an  hour  These  officers 
have  volunteered  for  the  work  and 
trained  by  role-playing,  acting  the 
parts  of  the  kidnapper  and-  the 
detective.  But  even  the  high  rate  of 
detection  does  not  seem  to  deter  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  crimes  in  the 
world  end,  like  the  murder  it  can 
lead  to,  will  always  be  with  us. 

Does  Fraghistas  still  spend  Hmo 
at  the  casinos  where  his  gambling 
drew  attention  to  his  money?  “I 
promised  my  mother  I wouldn’t” 
he  says.  Perhaps  If  you  have 
played  Russian  roulette  with  a 
lethal  .needle  and  a loaded  gun 
then  the  gaming  tables  seem  Just  a 
little  less  exciting. 
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Ssg»«n«fan  Saturday  a, 

Beaten 

off  the 

track 

The  Athletics  Federation  stole  her 
nfe  when  they  wrongly  decided 
Diane  Modahl  took  drugs.  She 
may  never  be  able  to  get  back  her 
success  in  the  stadium,  but  she 
is  determined  that  they  will  pay 
Interview:  Laura  Thompson 
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WATCHING  Diane 
Modahl  posing 
for  photographs 
on  an  athletics 
track,  her  nat- 
ural home,  and 
yet  the  place  which  must  now  feel 
must  alien  to  hex;  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  almost  childlike 
figure  may  yet  rock  the  whole  ath- 
lei  ics  establishment. 

Last  week,  Modahl.  31,  won  the 
right  to  sue  the  British  Athletics 
Federation  for  nearly  £i  million.  If 
she  wins  her  case,  or  even  if  it  is 
settled  out  of  court,  she  will  have 
inflicted  a blow  both  to  the 
finances  and  credibility  of  the 
RAF  from  which  it  may  be  hard  to 
rtvovec 

This,  according  to  Diane 
M«*dahL  and  her  Norwegian-born 
hu>b.in<L  Vincente,  would  be  no 
more  than  justice.  Since  1994 
whi’n  she  was  accused  of  a drugs 
offence,  she  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
everything  that  made  her  life  the 
successful  business  that  it  was.  lb 
ask  the  RAF  now  for  reparation 
equal  to  the  £480,000  that  she  spent 
in  challenging  her  original  convio 
turn,  plus  a comparable  amount  in 
damages,  is.  as  she  sees  it,  the  only 
possible  course  of  action. 

"I  think  that,  for  us,  whether  we 
win  or  lose  in  the  High  Court, 
doesn't  matter  so  much  — what  is 
important  about  it  is  that  we  will 
have  gone  the  whole  distance  in 
trying  to  dear  my  name." 

In  .June  1994,  at  a minor  athlet- 
ics meeting  in  Lisbon.  Diane 
Modahl  gave  the  infamous  positive 
sample  which  showed  her  to  have 
levels  of  testosterone  around  four 
times  those  produced  by  Ben  John- 
son when  he  was  banned  from  ath- 
letics for  life.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known  to  the  BAF  and  IAAJR 
Modahl  w;ts  shunted  ignomln- 
imnJy  home  from  the  Common- 
wraith  Games,  where  she  had  gone 
!»  defend  the  800  metres  title  she 
had  won  four  years  previously 
In  December  1994,  she  was 
nidged  to  have  taken  dru^  and 
banned  for  four  years.  The  follow- 
nu:  year,  however,  this  was  over- 
turned on  appeal,  and  in  March 
Ite*'.  she  was  cleared  by  the  EAAF 
t(>  * .mipetc  again.  Her  Innocence 
tv. is  established  beyond  doubt,  but 
•■what  the  BAF  don’t  accept  Is  their 
n-si Kins ihility.  and  so  they  say  they 
had  no  reason  to  pay  compensa- 
tion. It's  important  that  the 
authorities  are  made  to  see  that 
thi't  bear  that  responsibility  Not 
only  for  me  — it's  obviously  too 
kite"  for  me,  Pve  endured  the 
heartache  and  the  pain  — but  for 

other  athletes.1* 

We  are  speaking  at  die  Belle  Vue 
nthletics  track  in  Manchester, 
quite  close  to  the  Modahls*  home 
in  Sale.  A runner  plods  round  us, 
concentrating  only  on  the  task  in 
hand,  treating  Diane  with  the 
indifference  she  craws.  Attention, 
own  of  the  kindly  sort,  is  gentas 
ally  unwanted  "as  it’s  a constant 
reminder  of  what  happened  on 
that  dreadftil  day". 

The  grounds  upon  which  Diane 
Modahl  has  been  given  the  right  to 
>ue  the  BAF  are  those  of  "Was" 
allegedly  shown  at  her  original 
hearing  in  December  1994.  This  Is 

the  first  lime  an  athlete  has  been 
allowed  to  sue  his  or  her  governing 
Ih.h1*  which  would  Imply  that  these 
.•rounds  are  &trly  solid.  As  Vin- 
Jonic  Modahl  says:  "One  thing  is 
very  clear,  that  the  law  and  the 
courts  don't  want  to  interfere  with 
governing  bodies  in  sport  unless 
thev  are  in  breach  of  their  own 
rules  and  regulations.  And  the  BAF 
,irc  In  breach  of  a lot  of  them." 


Certainly  to  an  outsider  watch- 
ing the  events  of  1994,  it  looked  as 
though  the  authorities  had  jumped 
the  gun  in  their  condemnation  of 
Modahl.  If  she  really  had  been  tak- 
ing testosterone  in  those  quanti- 
ties, she  would  have  made  Fatima 
Whitbread  look  like  Carla  Brum, 
but  she  has  always  retained  an 
extremely  feminine  appearance. 

She  conceived  a child  (her 
daughter.  Imam,  now  20  months 
old)  not  long  after  she  supposedly 
turned  herself  into  something 
very  close  to  a man.  Also,  to  be 
blunt,  if  she  was  taking  perfor- 
mance-enhancing drugs,  then  she 
wasn't  taking  enough  of  them;  her 
times  and  results  had  shown  no 
marked  improvement. 

Subsequent  medical  evidence 
has  proved  that  the  freakish  sam- 
ple that  she  gave  had  been  caused 
by,  among  other  things,  poor  stor- 
age in  the  Lisbon  laboratory  This 
evidence  is  now  accepted  by  the 
authorities. 

But  the  feeling  persists  that  the 
BAF  and  IAAF  rushed  to  malm  a 
scapegoat  of  Diane  Modahl.  They 
know  that  the  public  has  little 
faith  in  their  drug-testing  opera- 
tion, and  it  may  be  that  this  ren- 
dered them  unable  to  view  an 
individual  case  with  impartiality 
So  terrified  are  they  of  the  spectre 
of  drugs  which  haunts  their  sport, 
they  simply  seized  upon  Modahl 
and  threw  her  to  the  lions,  hoping, 
perhaps,  that  the  sacrifice  of  one 
woman’s  reputation  would  be 
enough  for  a sceptical  world. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  this 
event  — so  bizarre,  so  painful,  so 
swollen  with  significance  — 
should  have  collided  with  some- 
one like  Diane  Modahl.  She 
always  seemed  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  what  was  open  and  smil- 
ing and  good  about  athletics.  With 
her  eager,  large-featured  lace,  her 
measured,  homely  voice,  her 
determination  and  consistency  — 
between  1986  and  1994,  she  repre- 
sented Great  Britain  at  every 
major  competition  — she  seemed 
the  last  person  to  whom  such  a 
thing  could  happen. 

She  has,  despite  herself, 
become  part  of  a larger  cause:  the 
individual  who  takes  on  the  might 
of  bureaucracy.  Yet  you  certainly 
don't  feel  that  she  is  high  on  cru- 
sading adrenalin.  She  is  ostensi- 
bly unchanged  from  three  years 
ago;  physically  taut  and  aglow 
But  she  seems;  beneath  the  social 
veneer,  like  someone  for  whom 
life  has  become  an  effort 

I liked  who  I was  before,"  she 
says  simply 

She  depends,  for  her  strength, 
on  her  husband.  “People  say  to 
me:  How  did  you  survive?  But  I 
didn't  survive.  I’d  locked  myself 
In  my  bedroom  a long  while  ago.  It 
was  Vincente  who  was  the  strong 
one,  pushing  in  this  case.  And 
bolding  me  up" 

Like  bis  wife.  Vincente  Modahl 
has  learned  to  live  with  the  poison  l — — jug  =x 
gas  of  rumour  In  his  lungs,  CIS  lie  IT 
learned  to  hear  the  dread  phrase 
“no  smoke  without  Ore", 

Vincente  Modahl  has  had  an 
ambiguous  press.  But  he  comes 
across  as  a forthcoming  man  with 
ail  the  ebullience  thyt  his  wife 
now  lacks.  Although  there  is  no 
question  of  an  interview  with 
Diane  at  which  he  is  not  present 
he  is  far  less  intrusive  than  the 
average  press  agent  and  a good 
deal  more  charming. 

For  the  athletics'  authorities, 
however;  he  must  be  Public  Enemy 
Number  One,  E is  he  who  collected 
all  the  evidence  that  cast  doubt  on 
his  wife’s  original  conviction,  who 


Diane  Modahl...  'I  really  didn't  want  to  run  anymore . Jt  was  dirty  Athletics  was  everything  to  me' 


‘It’s  almost 


I’m  not 
there,  I’ve 
lost  my 
voice.  My 
strongest 
voice  is  to 
continue 
running’ 


was  willing  to  sell  their  house  to 
finance  proceedings.  And  it  is  his 
conviction  to  sue  which  may. 
within  the  next  12  months,  bank- 
rupt the  BAF. 

"If  paying  us  a million  pounds 
causes  them  to  go  bankrupt,  then 
thaTs  bad  management,"  he  says. 

“I  had  to  fight  When  it  had  just 
happened,  we  went  chi  holiday  and 
I remember  I ran  into  the  sea  and 
swam,  one  day,  feeling  reasonably 
well,  and  Diane  was  sitting  there 
with  her  sunglasses  on.  1 was  wav- 
ing to  her.  but  she  didn't  see  me. 
She  was  sitting  there,  and  tears 
were  just  streaming  down  her  face. 
And  I thought:  gosh.  Never;  never 
are  these  guys  going  to  get  away 
with  it.  If  it  takes  me  my  last 
breath  of  life.  I'm  going  to  get 
Diane's  name  cleared." 

The  problem  for  Diane  Modahl 
is  that,  while  she  is  reasonably 


optimistic  about  the  outcome  of 
her  fight  with  the  BAF,  she 
remains  generally  pessimistic 
about  her  future.  M2t  will  get  better, 
but  1 still  think  it  will  be  very  dilfi- 
colt  Because  athletics  was  every- 
thing to  me  — this  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  thing." 

She  continued  to  (rain  through- 
out the  months  when  she  was  tech- 
nically guilty,  but  would  either  run 
100  metres  and  give  up,  or  sprint 
like  a demon  in  an  attempt  to 
purge  herself  of  anger  and 
despair. 

“But  I really  didn't  want  to  run 
any  more.  It  was  dirty 

“I  have  great  difficulty  in 
remembering  anything  about  my 
athletics  achievements  before 
1994  — how  easy  it  was  to  walk 
into  a stadium  with  75,000  specta- 
tors cheering  and  encouraging, 
the  feeling  of  knowing  that  you 


belonged  there.  Now,  it's  so  differ- 
ent You’re  there  because  you've 
got  a point  to  make.  It’s  almost  as 
if,  if  I’m  aot  there.  I’ve  lost  my 
voice.  My  strongest  voice,  as  I see 
it,  is  to  continue  running." 

Last  season  was  plagued,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  career,  by 
injury  but  she  intends  to  spend 
the  winter  training  in  South 
Africa,  hoping  to  compete  next 
season.  She  has  become  under- 
standably wary  of  making  overly 
concrete  plans,  “because,  at  the 
moment,  my  future  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  other  people". 

Yet  it  is  when  she  talks  about 
athletics  that  she  becomes  alive, 
for  the  only  moment  in  the  inter- 
view. Most  of  the  time  she  seems  to 
wear  her  honesty  like  a mask. 
Statements  that  should  sound  as 
though  they  are  coming  from  the 
heart  are  made  in  a controlled, 


PHOTOGRAPH;  CHRISTOPHER  THOMOND 


almost  expressionless  voice  as  if 
they  are  lines  recited  from  a play 
That,  no  doubt,  is  her  protection. 
But  when  asked  for  her  earliest 
memory  of  athletics,  the  mask 
falls  away 

“I  was  11  when  I started  racing. 
My  father  used  to  round  up  the 
local  children  In  the  area,  and  we 
used  to  just  have  relay  races,  and 
we  would  win  Turkish  delight  or 
ice-cream.  And  it  was  fun." 

She  smiles  briefly  at  the  picture 
she  has  conjured,  so  far  removed 
from  her  life  today  Then  her  face 
closes  again,  as  if  she  realises  the 
Impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
person  that  she  was  then  with  the 
one  she  is  now. 

And.  having  nowhere  else  to  go, 
the  conversation  returns  to  that 
event  three  years  ago  that  has  sep- 
arated her  past  and  present  into 
two  different  worlds. 


W.' 


Shock  horror, 
Uxbridge 
Tories  vote 
Conservative 


WEILL  that’s  it  then.  Labour 
are  finished  and  the  Con- 
servatives are  marching 
confidently  back  to  government. 
All  the  Tories  have  to  do  is  keep 
holding  the  seats  they've  got  and 
Labour  will,  in  no  time  at  an,  haw 
the  same  majority' they  have  new 
And  if  you  extrapolate,  you  can  see 
that,  if  this  election  in  Uxbridge 
had  been  an  election  for  the  coun- 
try as  a whole,  it  would  mean  that 
Britain  had  only  one  MU  and  It 
would  be  local  man  John  Randall. 
One  thing  to  certain,  statistically 
speaking,  this  Is  the  mildest  August 
earty-tenn  safe-seal  by-election 
result  since  records  began.  And  not 
stnoe  1982  haw  the  Nolans  been  in 
the  charts. 

So  the  honeymoon  is  over, 
Britain  and  Labour  are  bkikerlng 


t : v. 


period  of  adjusting  to  each  other’s 
habits  and  choosing  kitchen  tiles. 
Mr  Hague  has  received  a resound- 
tog  endorsement  for  hb  odd-look- 
tog  head  and  the  three  or  four 


things  he's  said  since  becoming 
leader  of  the  once-defeated,  now  tri- 
umphantly resurgent.  Conserva- 
tive Party,  voters  in  Uxbridge  have 
sent  a clear  message  to  Number 
Ten,  they  wish  to  remain  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  do  not 
want  their  own  parliament 

There  are  important  lessons  for 
Labour  to  learn  here.  One  Is  that 
Conservative  voters  are  heartily 
sick  of  voting  Labour  and  have 
decided  that  enough  is  enough. 
Another  is  that  thousands  of  Con- 
servatives in  Uxbridge  who,  in  May. 
thought  they  mas' as  well  not  vote, 
derided  on  Thursday  that  they  may' 
as  w ell  vote.  It  is  partly  for  these 
reasons  that  this  former  Conserva- 
tive stronghold  has  fallen  to  the 
Conservatives. 

1 should  not  be  too  dismissive  of 
the  size  of  tte  swing  away  from 

L^xmc  It  was  very  bad  and  there 
may  be  other  tactors  than  Tories 
voting  Tory  There  is  a school  of 
thought  that  the  size  at  Labour's 
majority  is  frightening.  Those  of 


this  persuasion  have  various  rea- 
sons fortheirfeac  One  is  that  a 
healthy  democracy  needs  a livelv 
opposition.  This  view  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  Conservative  Party  is 
not  needed  many  way  They  are  a 
force  for  evil  and  their  supporters 
should  have  been  driven  into  the 
sea  as  an  act  of  triumphalism  on 
May  2.  They  were  not,  and  we  are 
now  paying  the  price  for  that  mis- 
take. 

The  Tories  are  not  even  needed  by 
capitalism.  Labour  has  completely 
replaced  them.  The  fact,  however; 
that  there  is  in  Bartiament  only  one 
sizeable  party  of  the  free  market 
might  make  capitalists  jumpy  if  the 
Government  were  to  get  themselves 
in  a real  mess,  there  isn't  anyone  to 
take  over.  But  the  voices  of  the  Right 
seem  overwhelminglY  happy  with 
New  Labour  Uxbridge  is  probably 
an  embarrassment  tn  the  Sunand 
tbeMaiL 

Among  those  drawing  some  bit- 
ter satisfaction  from  the  Uxbridge 
debacle  will  be  those  who  are 


frightened  by  Blair's  majority  for 
sensible  reasons.  The  fact  that  he 
has  been  able  to  do  exactly  what  he 
l ikes  has  demonstrated  the  full  hor- 
ror of  what  the  modernisation  of 
Labour  was  about  He  can  comfort- 
ably ignore  everyone  from  Benn  to 


A man  whom  no  one 
elected  was  asked  to 
join  the  Government  on 
the  grounds  that  he’s 
a rich  capitalist 


Ha  Kerri ey,  and  in  doing  so  he  is 
revealing  himself  to  be  more  right- 
wing  than  most  people  ever  imag- 
ined. The  notion  that  the  Labour 
leadership  in  opposition  was  mak- 
ing the  changes  necessary  to 
become  electable  is  buried.  In 
power  Labour  have  done  things 
which  no  one  expected  or  wanted 
them  to  da 

One  has  to  ask  why  the  local 


labour  Party  in  Uxbridge  was 
stomped  on  after  they  had  done  so 
well  in  the  general  election,  what 
was  the  panic?  The  original  candi- 
date was  not  a ftill- blooded  lefty: 
Even  if  he  had  been,  what  damage 
could  he  have  done?  If  Labour  had 
lost  with  a candidate  who  was  not  a 
thoroughly-screened  Blairite.  Blair 
could  have  announced  thatbls 
authoritarianism  was  vindicated, 
that  only  those  to  whom  the  Mighty 
One  has  passed  his  wisdom  can 
withstand  trial  by  polling  station. 

As  it  is,  the  electorate  in 
Uxbridge  appear  to  be  a Focus- 
group  out  of  control  and  Man  del- 
son  must  now  be  looking  into  ways 
of  disbanding  them.  Among  the 
disaffected  Labour  voters  may  be 
people  who  were  annoyed  when  a 
man  whom  no  one  elected  was 
asked  to  join  the  Government  on 
the  grounds  that  he's  an  extremely 
rich  capitalist  and  Blair  likes  him. 
(It  is  the  appointment  of  David 
Simon  which  is  scandalous;  his 
shares  are  a side-issue).  There  may 


also  be  people  in  Uxbridge  who  are 
now  doubting  whether  their  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  go  to  university 
There  may  be  people  who  work  at 
Heathrow  and  feel  abandoned  by 
Bob  Ayling's  mate  in  Downing 
Street.  There  may  be  teachers  who 
want  some  respect  And  there  are 
clearly  many  who  felt  aggrieved 
that  the  man  they  wanted  to  vote 
for  was  dumped  for  having  a mind 
of  his  own. 

Let  William  Hague  fantasise.  Let 
him  imagine  that  his  job  is  of  some 
relevance  and  that  his  message  is 
really  getting  across.  I'm  sure  that 
he  and  the  remnants  of  his  party 
are  enormously  proud  of  his  efforts 
in  the  Commons:  every  one  of  his 
feeble  barbs  is  like  another  jobby  to 
the  potty  for  a proud  toddler  and 
his  adoring  elders.  But  there  are  no 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
Uxbridge  that  should  give  him  any- 
more than  passing  joy  It  is  the 
Labour  leadership  who  need  to  look 
at  how  they  cocked  it  up  so  spectac- 
I ulariy  badly 
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There’s 
something 
unnatural  in 
the  air  around 
Parliament 


Wtao,  which  warms  up  the  sea  off 
Peru  and  disturbs  everything,  or  by 
Pdar  ice  caps  which  are  said  to  be 
melting  and  increasing  in  size  at  the 
same  tune,  but  we  all  know  dial 
tfrtoig  are  add.  And  I have  noticed 
another  unnatural  phenomenon. 

one  of  those  thinga  that  moire  you 

feel  as  if  you’re  in  Julius  Caesar 
eod  the  graves  have  opened.  There 
has  been  no  endof4erm  Parliamen- 
tary panic,  no  meltdown,  none  of 
what  we  call  "July  ferer". 

Tins  Is  remarkable.  Year  after 

year  we*ve  had  H — marl  PaHiampn- 

tary  antics  which  have  been  vari- 
ously ascribed  to  the  heat  a dose  of 
Prime  Ministerial  vapours,  back- 
bench anarchism.  Cabinet  plots. 
Whips  have  juggled  with  dates  to 
tty  to  expunge  these  outbursts  and 
failed.  It  was  said  that  even  if  you 
had  the  Commons  rising  on  July  l, 
they'd  just  do  it  in  June  Once  John 
Major  even  had  a leadership  contest 
because  he  couldn't  hear  the 
thought  of  the  coming  July 
And  this  year?  Nothing.  You  can’t 
count  the  last  Prime  Minister’s 
questions,  which  was  t?m«»  The 


byelection  was  a blip  on  the  radar 

screen.  And— most  worrying  of  all 

— Labour  MFs  haven’t  yet  discov- 
ered how  to  bare  a proper  rebellion. 

So  they’ve  departed  in  peace,  leav- 
ing us  feeling  as  if  summer  is  miss- 
ing something.  An  Ashes  series 
that1*!  slipping  awav  a steady  trickle 
of  silly-season  stories  for  reassur- 
ance font  the  dog  days  have  come — 
but  where’s  the  crisis?  We  hardly 
know  how  to  manage  without  one, 
and  we  can't  fan  back  on  the  old 
standby;  when's  die  election? 

1 tell  you.  if  there  isn’t  a crisis 
soon  we’re  going  to  start  to  wonder 
what  the  country’s  coming  tn 


Scotland  Bill,  passionate  and  baring 
all  at  once,  and  it  seemed  that  in 
those  few  months  we  all  lived  sev- 
eral Intense  years.  And  Tam. 
descendant  of  Black  Tam  of  The 
Burns,  was  the  ever-present  chorus, 
giving  every  dehate  its  beginning 
and  its  end.  with  a bravura  display 
of  constitutional  obsession.  And 
someone  asks  who  is  he? 

Diego  Garcia,  the  ancient  Cale- 
donian Fbrest,  the  Bdgrano  and  the 


fnmmoTuZj  the  groans  that  would 
accompany  his  every  speech  mi 
devolution—— what  a man  this  is. 

The  thought  that  there  is  a gener- 
ation that  doesn't  know  him  as  a 
Parliamentary  polar  is  startling, 
Tm  tempted  to  say;  Tb  horse,  Tam, 
your  country  needs  you!  Then  I 
remember  those  debates,  those 
speeches.  Maybe  it’s  better  as  a toad 
memory  af  nights  past. 


I WAS  pleasantly  reminded  of 

crises  past  this  week  when  a young 
cpn<»agii«».  happily  green  in  years, 
asked  a question  that  swung  me 
hack  to  heady  days.  He  said:  “Who 
is  this  guy  Tam  Dalyell  anywayT  I 
paused.  My  eyes  focused  on  a dis- 
tant scene,  the  member  for  West 
y .nth inn  weiring  His  Question  — 
again  — leaning  across  the  front 
bench  where  John  Smith  pursed  his 
Ups  like  a Buddha  that  had  lost  its 
cm  fie  and  Michael  Foot  shook  his 

mane  anil  .clapped  his  thighs. 

Those  were  long  nights  on  the 


I’ve  been  enjoying 
the  contortions 
of  media 
correspondents 
who  had  been 
predicting  the 
end  of  Radio  4 


strange  business  of  the  President  of 
Peru,  kidney  transplants  and  ani- 
mal experiments,  Iraq—  his  causes 
are  legion.  That  booming  voice,  die 
respectful  name-dropping  on  a scale 
that  would  make  Denis  Healey  nod, 
toe  sheaves  of  paper  that  seem 
pinned  to  him  as  be  patrols  the 


AND  speaking  of  that  which  1s  mis- 
represented (like  the  West  Lothian 
question),  this  we^.Pve  been  enjoy- 
ing the  contortions  of  media  corre- 
spondents who  had  been  predicting 
the  «*nd  of  Radio  4 and  now  have  to 
explain  how  more  drama,  science 
arts  and  news  means  “dumbing 
down”.  Pm  happy  to  confess  to 
sdiadetfrevde  in  this  context. 

The  trouble  with  Radio  4,  which 
wQl  be  understood  in  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Church  of  England  espe- 
cially is  that  there  is  only  one  sort  of 
story  you  are  supposed  to  write 
about  iL  Out  comes  toe  matrix:  it’s 
traditionalists  against  progressive 
wreckers,  and  any  other  interpreta- 
tion is  thought  to  miss  the  point. 

Tbe  point  being  that  here  is  an 
organisation  that  has  always 


SMALLWEED 


wonder  Jf  it's  the  same  papet  But  of 
course  it  is.  Mostly 


AND  Peter  Mandelsoa  will  also 

always  be  with  us.  He  was  involved 
in  a commemoration  of  Herbert 

Morrison,  his  graudfethec  in  his  old 
Lewisham  constituency  this  wade. 
He  remarked  to  me.  jocularis  though 
you’re  never  sure,  that  he  thought  he 
was  becoming  more  and  more  like 

toe  old  man.  I hope  he  doesn't  say  it 
to  Robin  Code.  You  remember  how 
the  Foreign  Secretary  (Eknie  Bevin. 
Cook’s  hero)  replied  when  it  was 
said  of  Morrison  that  he  was  his 
own  worst  enemy:  “Not  while  Tm 
alive  he  ain’t”  ; 


Simon  Hoggsrt  toon  hoBday 


a break? 


HEAD 
TO  HEAD 


They’re  all  going  on  a summer 
holiday,  but  have  they  earned  it? 
Labour  MP  Jeremy  Corbyn 
thinks  the  recess  is  far  too  long. 
Teresa  Gorman,  for  the  Tories, 
sees  democracy  shine  in  the  sun 


Dear  Teresa, 


ON  THURSDAY  we  had 
“school's  out"  until 
October  27.  Three  clear 
months  of  recess  tor 
MPs.  1 was  hoping  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  is  too 
long  and  that  toe  Hmi»  has  mmfr  for 
reform.  A joint  demand  from  us 
would  gain  a lot  of  attention!  Let's 
give  toe  Establishment  a run  for 
their  money 

My  proposal  Is  that  we  change 
the  whole  recess  ethos  and  instead 
of  the  three  months  we  now  have, 
plus  another  month  or  so  during 
other  times  of  the  year;  we  spread 
it  out  a bit  My  first  proposal  is  to 
change  the  summer  break  to  late 
July  until  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, to  coincide  with  some  of 
the  school  holidays,  and  toe  main 
holiday  period  for  the  rest  of  the 
country 

Most  people  think  that  MFs  have 
a three-month  holiday;  I expect 
some  do  and  pretend  to  be  “work- 
ing". Most  do  not  and  spend  their 
time  in  their  constituencies,  which 
is  valuable,  but  it  Is  not  our  only 
function. 

The  real  function  of  Parliament 
is  to  check  on  the  Government,  to 
ask  questions,  to  probe  and  to 
debate.  It  should  not  he  solely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  dispense  patronage. 

Three  months  means  that  there 
axe  no  awkward  questions  to  min- 
isters, no  debate  other  than  that 


allowed  by  the  media,  while  the 
Government  and  civil  service  are 
given  thee  rein.  Now  you're  pretty 
good  at  using  the  place  to  advance 
your  free-market  ideas  (which  I 
oppose),  your  denial  of  global 
warming  (the  evidence  is  strong 
against  you)  or  to  upset  your  own 
party  leadership  (we're  both  good 
at  that). 

So,  how  about  it?  Cut  the  recess 
and  make  Parliament  work  prop- 
erly After  all.  when  it  is  due  to 
reconvene  even  the  clocks  will 
have  changed  and  the  (last?)  fox- 
bunting  season  win  be  underway 

Kind  regards, 

Jeremy  Corbyn 


Dear  Jeremy, 


PERSONALLY  I quite  like  Chair- 
man Mao's  Idea  of  sending  the 
intelligentsia  (does  that  indude 
us?)  hack  to  the  land  to  get  their 
hands  soiled  and  listen  to  toe 
views  of  ordinary  people:  1 bear 
that  a third  of  Labour  MPs  now  get 
given  a week  off  in  every  month  to 
keep  in  touch  wtth  their  con- 
stituents, a luxury  us  Conserva- 
tives can  01  afford  as  things  are! 

Parliament  is  an  old-fashioned 
institution  and  needs  mod- 
ernising. We  could  halve  the  num- 
ber of  MPs  and  the  time  we  spend 
in  Westminster  making  laws 
which  can  turn  people's  lives 
upside  down. 

It  is  the  conceit  of  politicians 
that  people  can’t  manage  without 


Oh  I do  like  to  be  beside  the  seaside . . . Jeremy  Corbyn  and  Teresa  Gorman 


PHoraMQNinsE:  roost tooth 


Help  protect  our  birds,  wildlife  and  countryside 


ENJOY  3 


OF  THE 


, OUR  wonderful  bird  life  and  countryside 
^ need  protecting.  Help  by  joining  the  KSPB. 
and  using  the  form  below  you'll  get  all 
these  superb  benefits  too: 

- Your  first  3 months  membership 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

• FREE  entry  to  over  100  beautiful 

FRSPB  nature  reserves  throughout  the  UK. 
- Birds,  the  RSPB’s  award-winning  96- 
page  colour  magazine  4 times  a yea c. 

And  when  you  join,  you  know  you're 
helping  to  protect  our  beautiful  natural  heritage 
for  generations  to 


us.  Government  has  become  the 
tool  of  pressure  groups  wanting  to 
impose  their  minority  views  on 
the  rest  of  us.  Like  proposals  to 
interfere  with  country  life  on  toe 
whim  of  an  unrepresentative 
lobby 

I agree  that  we  backbenchers 
are  there  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Government,  particularly  one 
with  such  a large  majority  It’s 
important  ministers  don’t  get 
away  with  bypassing  the  House 
when  introducing  new  legislation. 
But  you  are  wrong  to  imply  that 
toe  House  is  the  only  place  for 
political  debate;  toe  media  plays 
an  important  role  in  airing  peo- 
ple’s opinions.  The  pity  is,  when 
Parliament  is  sitting,  we  don’t  get 
enough  time  to  read  toe  papers  or 
watch  TV. 

Par  from  rushing  off  for  a long 
summer  break,  the  whole  country 
should  have  staggered  holidays. 
Children  should  he  allowed  out  of 
school  when  roads  are  not 
crowded,  beaches  are  empty  and 
accommodation  is  half-price. 

If  ever  I get  to  be  Minister  for 
Education  (don’t  hold  your  breath) 
that  will  be  my  top  priority 

Kind  regards, 

Mrs  Teresa  Gorman  MP 


recess  means  no  questions  to  toe 
PM  or  ministers  and  no  written 
answers  until  October:  What 
chance  for  us  toSet  the  agenda  dur- 
ing the  recess  rather  than  the 
sharp  suits  on  Newsnight  or  ITN? 

The  reason  behind  this  non- 
sense of  three  months  dates  from 
toe  days  when  Parliament  was 
dominated  by  the  landed  gentry 
and  had  to  fit  in  with  the  harvest  I 
don’t  think  many  of  them  actually 
put  scythe  to  wheat;  more  a ques- 
tion of  supervision.  Also  the  shoot- 
ing season,  I am  told,  starts  wtth 
the  (in)Glorious  Twelfth  and  goes 
an,  and  on  and  on.  Early  returns 
would  save  a few  birds. 

So  why  not  return  in  September; 
and  we  could  jointly  sponsor  a bill 
to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords. 

How  about  it? 

Kind  regards. 

Jeremy 

PS  Suggested  holiday  reading  for 
you:  The  World  Turned  Upside 
Down  by  Christopher  HUL 


About  country  pursuits.  I have  a 
problem.  Being  an  environmen- 
tally-friendly  person.  I’ve  recently 
planted  lots  of  trees.  But  the  rab- 
bits come  out  at  night,  chew  the 
bark  and  kill  them.  Who  has  the 
greater  rights:  the  trees,  the  rab- 
bits or  me?  Can  you  come  up  with  a 
politically  correct  solution? 

Meanwhile,  I*E  settle  for  a nice 
rabbit  pie  even  if  I have  to  pit*  the 
lead  shot  out  of  it  myselt  Is  living 
off  the  land  OK  in  Labour’s  new 

utopia? 

Kind  regards, 

Teresa 

PS  Any  truth  tn  the  rumour  you’re 
all  going  toButltnsin  October  for  a 
bit  of  brainwashing? 


best  (If  that  fails,  try  wrapping  old 
Order  Papers  round  the  bark.) 

I agree  with  living  off  toe  land, 
which  was  why  I recommended 
The  World  Turned  Upside  Down. 
But  you  have  probably  read  that 
so  how  about  the  Life  Of  Gerard 
WinstanJey  who  was  Digger  at  St 
Georges  Hill,  Weybridge  (sadly 
now  the  richest  place  in  the  coun- 
try). The  Diggers  also  believed  in 
the  accountability  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. who  certainly  did  not 
take  three  months  off 
AH  toe  best, 

Jeremy 


Dear  Jeremy^ 


Dear  Teresa, 


Dear  Jeremy 


Dear  Teresa, 


PUIS  A FREE  VIDEO 


You'll  receive  this  Videoguide  to  British 
Gnrilcn  Birds  narrated  by  Sir  David 
Attenborough  if  you  reply  within  2fi  days. 


Post  To:  RSPB,  FREEPOST.  Sandy,  Bods  SGI  9 2BA 
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LABOUR  MPs  don’t  have  weeks 
off  we  have  constituency  weeks, 
but  I just  can’t  keep  away!  Chair- 
man Mao  had  a point  about  the 
land;  my  contribution  will  be  toe 
usual  jam-making  from  fruit  from 

my  back  garden.  As  for  an  invita- 
tion to  Tuscany  a peace  conference 
in  Moscow  is  the  best  option  1 
have. 

Anyway  I don’t  work  for  the 
Prime  Minister,  (do  you  work  for 
Hague?)  but  am  elected  by  my 
North  Islington  constituents.  None 
of  us  is  indispensable,  but  we  do 
have  a role.  Unfortunately  toe 


I THINK  you’ve  got  the  wrong 
blonde.  It’s  Arm  Taylor  who  timeta- 
bles the  legislation  in  the  House, 
not  me.  While  I agree  we  need  to 
spend  more  time  scrutinising  leg- 
islation, she  claims  the  long  recess 
is  needed  for  new  ministers  worn 
out  by  their  first  taste  of  office. 

She’s  already  guillotined  three  | 
important  bills  In  as  many  months, 
abusing  Labour’s  large  majority  to 
limit  debate.  If  she  carries  on  like  i 
this  we  may  as  well  close  Parlia- , 

ment  altogether  and  legislate  via  1 
the  Tbday  Programme. 

And  talking  about  who  you  work 
foe  I don’t  see  much  independent : 
questioning  of  the  PM  by  your  side  i 
at  Question  Time.  From  the  opposi- . 
tion  benches  you  look  like  rows  of 1 
zombies.  IS  It  true  you  are  bleeped'  ■ 
on  your  radio  pagers  if  you  say  a 
word  out  of  place? 


MOST  wars  have  started  during 
recess.  1 wanted  your  support  for  a 
shorter  one.  We  might  even  per- 
suade Ann  Taylor  herself  to  agree 
to  return  for  a month  and  then 
break  so  we  can  all  go  to  the  sea- 
side. 

After  we  have  abolished  the 
House  of  Lords,  let’s  tidy  up  the 
place  a tittle.  Close  the  rifle  range 
and  open  a nursery;  allow  full  pub- 
lic access  to  Westminster;  provide 
a public  cafeteria  and  stop  calling 
visitors  “strangers”.  Democracy 
in  other  words. 

This  bleeping  business.  New 
Labour  has  issued  bleepers  to 
warn  members  of  impending 
votes.  1 haven’t  got  one,  but  it’s  a 
real  hoot  when  a room  fall  of  them 
goes  off  Hague  might  start  holo- 
graphically inserting  mining 
Tbries  into  their  places  so  the 
three  months  won’t  matter  after 
ail  That  way  we  would  never  miss 
Redwood.  What  do  you  say?  .. 

Our  Leader  talks  about  "rights 
and  responsibilities”  and  you  have 
them  for  your  trees.  Rabbits  do 
chew  and  you  could  control  them 
by  letting  the  foxes  do  what  they  do 


ABOLISHING  the  Lords  isn’t  a pod- 

icy  it's  a gesture 
What  kind  of  parent  wants  to 
bring  small  children  into  central 
London,  stow  them  away  in  a dis- 
used shooting  gallery  under  an  old 
folks- home  and  risk  some  old  fogey 
strolling  in  with  a rifle  talcing  pot 
shots? 

Instead  of  bleating  about 
crSChes,  when  wfll  your  ioi  women 
MPs  start  pressing  for  policies  to 
help  all  women  who  work?  Like  tax 
relief  on.  the  full  cost  of  childcare 
and  staggered  school  holidays  to 
fit  in  with  the  parents'  jobs.  They 
don't  need  People’s  Panels  to  ten 
them  that  Unless  they  get  their  act 
together,  people  will  say  having 
more  women  in  Parliament  is  a 
waste  of  time. 

It  is  our  job  to  canvass  the  views 
of  our  constituents  - and  report 
back  to  Parliament.  The  recess  is 
an  ideal  time  — almost  the  only 
time  - to  do  it.  So  why  not  just 
relax  and  enjoy  it 
Best  wishes, 

Teresa 


PS  thanks far  the  book  list  Sounds 
abtt  heavy  going  for  the  beach.  I 
think  Fd  prefer  a Forsythe  or  a 
FolletL  Happy  holiday! 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


•US 
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THE  DAY  has  yet  to  dawn  when 
Smatiweed  cheers  a Tay  elec- 
tion victory  but  be  came 
pretty  near  It  yesterday  when  the 
news  firm  Uxbridge  broke. 

There’s  sometimes  a case  for 
ditchings  byelection  candidate;  the 

pressures  and  the  exposure  at 
byelections  are  much  greater  than 
in  general  elections,  and  there  have 
been  several  contests  over  the  years 
where  fancied  candidates  blew  It. 
But  the  way  the  deed  was  done  in 
Uxbridge,  and  especially  toe  expla- 
nations offered  in  its  defencet 
deserved  toe  retribution  they  col- 
lected this  week. 

First  the  attempt  to  pretend  that 
Andrew  Slaughter,  the  man  they 
imposed,  was  local,  in  that  he  came 
from  Hammersmith,  another  part 
of  west  London.  That  showed  culpa- 
ble ignorance  of  the  constituency. 
Uxbridge  feels  no  more  natural 
affinity  with  Hammersmith  than 
Highgatc  with  Hackney  Then  Tbny 
Riair»s  assertion:  “What  matters  is 
that  we  have  somebody  who  is  thor- 
oughly New  Labour  and  is  a sup- 
porter rf  mine.’*  The  words  MP  are 
supposed  to  stand  for  Member  of 
Parliament  mrfM.rilgaMe  Premier- 
loven  Then  the  line  which  said  that 
the  decision  had  been  taken  in  the 

best  interests  of  Uxbridge.  Transla- 
tion “We  at  headquarters  are  better 
judges  of  the  interests  of  Uxbridge 
than  people  in  Uxbridge.” 

New  Labour  may  be  glad  of  the 
Uxbridge  result  one  day  It  ought  to 
dent  the  delusion  which  seems  to 
infect  some  at  toe  top  that  whatever 
they  preach  elsewhere,  in  their  own 
governmental  and  party  transac- 
tions everything  needs  to  be  cen- 
tralised. Take  the  latest  edicts 
which  require  ministers  to  report 
notjustlunches  but  casual  drinks 
with  journalists.  SmaEweed,  as  It 
happens,  has  the  occaalonal  social 
meeting  with  one  Government  min- 
ister at  which  the  agenda  Is  usually 
dominated  by  such  issues  as  the 
eccentric  career  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  the  brilliant  jazz  piano  of  Jes- 
sica Williams.  2s  it  now  ordained 
that  the  PM*s  press  secretary  must 
be  promptly  informed  of  such  dis- 
cussions? Are  my  views  on  Chick 
Corea  henceforth  to  be  minuted? 
When  I hear  that  a Downing  Street 
spokesman  denied  that  Mr  Blair's 
new  code  represents  a strengthen- 
ing of  central  control  I begin  to  sus- 
pect that  some  of  these  folks  are 
losing  touch  with  reality 


THE  ARSENAL  team  for  the 
friendly  match  against  PSV 
Eindhoven  cm  Wednesday 
(“friendly”  meaning  that  only  two 
got  sent  off)  was  almost  as  exotic  as 
the  (me  projected  by  Smaltweed 
three  weeks  ago.  They  didn't  man- 
age to  field  my  predicted  full-backs 
(vonMoltkeandZoIlverein)hut 
according  to  match  reports  they  did 
find  room  foe  inter  alia.  Overmars, 
Bergkamp,  Viera,  Luis  Boa  Marie 

and  Qillea  Rrlmalrii.  T nnHrann 

paper  printed  the  beam  sheets,  per- 
haps for  fear  of  blowing  the  minds 
of  their  copy-takers.  Two  further 
questions  arise.  First  how  wffl. 
British  players,  with  their  famous 
talent  for  nicknames,  deal  with 
these  people.  Overmars-y? 
Grimaldi-y?  Luis  Boa  Morte-y?  And 
second-  which  British  side  will  sign 
Ajax’s  Nigerian  star  Sunday  Oliseh, 
picked  by  Guardian  Sport  yesterday 
as  one  to  watch  in  next  year's  Wbrid 
Cup?  I do  hope  it's  Sheffield 
Wednesday 


WE  MAY  be  making  progress 
on  the  connection  between 
h eckling  (combing  or 
scutching  flax)  and  heckling  (ask- 
ing cheeky  questions  at  political 
meetings).  "Am  I alone,”  asks  a 
reader  in  Otley  “in  possessing  an 
etymological  dictionary?”  His  Is 
Ernest  Weekley’s,  concise  edition, 
dating  from  1952,  which  after 
“heckle — instrument  for  combing 
hemp”,  adds:  “wtth  figurative  sense 
cf  heckle  cf.  tease.”  I have  also  been 
sent,  by  a man  called  Berito  in 
Paris,  a copy  of  the  definition  cf 
heckle  in  WBliam  Satire's  Political 
Dictionary  which  says  the  connec- 
tion was  made  ina  Scottish  dictio- 
nary as  eariy  as  1808.  On  the  matter 
of  argolbargoUng.  fliiafatainplx  rm 
also  assured,  an  antique  form  of 

what  we  would  caE  today  anargy- 
bargy — the  sort  of  impassioned 
scene  which  gets  players  sent  off 
even  to  friendly  matches: 


WEEKS  to  go:  must  not  the 
^^people  of  Scotland  be  in  a 
wbPstate  of  ferment  at  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a referendum 
which  could  give  them  seif-determt 

naHnn  on  w scalflnntawnm  In 

almost  three  centuries?  If  theyare, 
then  to  judge  from whatSmaforeed 
observed  on  his  recent  travels,  they . 
must  be  fermenting  indoors.  No 
sign  of  any  such  process  to  the 
streets.  But  that  certainly  doesn't 
Imply  that  they’re  going  to  vote 
“no”.  An  instructive  event  occurred 
to  Pitlochry  Festival  Theatre,  where 
a company  from  England  were  stag- 
ing an  <ddrfaahloned  Music  Hall. 
Audience  participation  essential — 
both  in  the  form  of  applause  and 
cheers  and  also,  where  the  script 
was  designed  to  provoke  It.  booing 
and  hissing.  AE  went  well  till  imme- 
diately before  the  interval,  whan  toe 
strutting  soprano,  having  got  the 
place  singing  along  to  “Dates 
Daisy”  etc,  launched  into  her  final 
pre-G-and-T  number.  “There'll 

Always  Be  an  England..." 

Coasternation.R»Eowed  by  fid- 
geting. Followed  by  (genteel)  hiss- 
ing and  booing.  In  vain  did  she 
change  the  text  other  second  cho- 
rus to  “ThereTl  always  be  an  Eng- 
land aurfaScotianeT;  the  damage 
was  dons.  Middle-class  and  middle- 
aged.  this  didn’t  look  like  aNation- 
atist  audience:  even  Braveheart 
might  not  have  reduced  them  to 
tsars.  But  one  thing  they  wouldn’t 
taka  was  English  Insensitivity  If 
there’s  ayes  vote  on  September  U. 
such  resentments  will  have 
powered  it 


/ , . > ■■ 
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Does  New  Labour  have  any  right  to  punish  those  who  deliberately  infect  others  with  the  HIV  virus? 
Manna  Cantacuzino  talks  to  to  the  lovers  who  may  have  lost  all  but  who  will  never  think  of  revenge 

Love  takes  your  brearlh  away 


IN  JANUARY.  1996,  Carol,  a 32- 
year-old  London  secretary,  dis- 
covered that  her  lover  was 
HIV  positive.  Despite  knowing 
he  was  infected  he  had  deUber- 
at  risk  and  chosen  to 
nld^  this  fact  from  her  — until, 
llu,t  is.  carol  began  to  suspect 
something  was  wrong  due  to  his 
increasingly  bizarre  behaviouc 
He  started  drinking  and  I noticed 
ne  was  going  to  endless  doctor’s 
appointments.  At  first  he  told  me 
he  was  diabetic,  but  then  I saw  a 
*J-tier  which  mentioned  T-cells" 
The  word  immediately  rang  alarm 
hells  since  she'd  read  somewhere 
1 Tcells  indicated  the  degree  to 
which  your  immune  system  was 
depleted. 

Carol's  lover,  who  at  the  time 
worked  as  a senior  official  in  one 
of  the  South  American  embassies 
in  London,  had  known  of  his  HIV 
status  for  over  a years  — so,  too,  it 
appeared  had  his  doctor  and  sev- 
eral or  his  colleagues.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  hardest  facts  to 
face:  knowing  that  people  she 
regarded  as  friends  were  willing  to 
let  her  risk  her  life,  and  a doctor 
was  so  bound  by  the  ethics  of  con- 
fidentiality that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  find  out  who  his  patient 
was  sleeping  with. 

When  Carol’s  fears  were  con- 
firmed — that  she  had  been 
infected  — her  first  reaction  was  to 
demand  some  kind  of  financial 
pay -back  from  the  man  who  had  so 
intentionally  torn  her  world  apart 
"He  refused,  saying  the  only  way 
he'd  help  me  was  if  I left  my  hus- 
band and  moved  in  with  him."  But 
by  now  Carol  had  begun  to  despise 
tH»»  man  who  showed  neither 
remorse  nor  awareness  of  the  hor- 
rendous torment  he  had  subjected 
her  to.  She  rejected  his  offer  and 
inMead  sought  legal  advice. 

Her  solicitor,  however,  told  her 
that  a case  of  this  kind  would  not 
only  be  expensive  but  almost 
impossible  to  win.  There  had 
never  been  a legal  action  in  this 
country  where  one  person  had 
sued  another  after  contracting 
HIV  sexually.  The  reason,  she  was 
told,  lay  in  the  courts'  belief  that 
both  partners  share  responsibility 
for  self-protection  in  a sexual  rela- 
t ion  ship.  While  the  onus  lies  on  the 
mfccted  person  to  be  honest  about 
his  ur  her  HIV  status,  the  unin- 
fected partner  should  also  be  tak- 
ing steps  to  ensure  safe  sex. 

This  conversation,  however; 
look  place  over  a year  ago  and  even 
though  the  law  remains  the  same, 
there  lias  been  a recent  sea  change 
in  public  opinion  arid  Carol's, 
attempt  to  take  her  former  lover  to 
court  no  longer  seems  extreme  or 
unfamiliar.  This  week’s  announce- 
ment by  the  Government  that  it 
would  consider  making  it  a crimi- 
n:tl  offence  intentionally  to  infect 
another  person  with  a disease 
such  as  AIDS  is  welcomed  by  peo- 
ple like  Carol,  who  don’t  hesitate 
to  dr.  nv  parallels  between  someone 
knowingly  infecting  you  with  HIV 
and  someone  deliberately  taking  a 
turn  to  your  head. 

On  Thursday:  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. Jack  Straw,  in  a Commons 
written  answer  announced  he 
would  lx-  consulting  on  the  issue 
later  this  year  and  referred  to  a 
I«w  Commission  report  of  1993 
containing  recommendations  for 
n lit "iiits  against  the  person,  in 

whir!)  the  commission  unequivo- 
cal v advised  the  Government  that 
ii  should  be  an  offence  to  reck- 
Wlv  or  intentionally  cause  injury 
to  .mother  person  including 
through  the  transmission  of  dis- 

Thursday's  announcement 
, ai:n'  shortly  after  the  sentencing 
„i  pavlos  “Paul"  Georgiou  who 
wa.s  found  negligent  in  a Cypriot 
court  of  having  recklessly  infected 
lus  former  lover  with  the  HIV 
virus.  Janette  Pink,  a 45-year-old 
divorcee  from  Basildon,  success- 
fully fought  a test  case  against 
Georgiou  under  an  obscure  1957 
law  introduced  by  the  British 
(originally  intended  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cholera,  typhoid  and 
venereal  disease)  and  was  dearly 


delighted  with  the  verdict  which 
saw  her  former  lover  sentenced  to 
15  months  in  jafi. 

“This  will  hopefully  malm  Paul 
realise  what  he  has  done  and  stop 
him  doing  it  again,”  was  Janette 
Pink’s  response  to  the  sentence. 
“He  just  did  not  care  that  he  might 
make  me  sick,  or  make  me  dig,  and 
he  has  never  shown  any  remorse.' 
Such  triumphalism,  hnww 
muted,  is  exactly  what  Aids  organ- 
isations are  afraid  will  soon 
become  commonplace  if  such  leg- 
islation is  passed  in  England. 
While  no  one  is  willing  to  condemn 
Pink  outright  for  her  battik  to 
bring  Georgiou  to  court,  they  see 
laws  which  permit  such  action  as 
draconian,  only  servicing  some 
kind  erf  wild  justice  through  appor- 
tioning blame  and  putting  the 
already  infected  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

Individual  personal  responsibil- 
ity has  always  been  the  corner- 
stone of  preventing  HTV 
transmission  in  this  country  and 
Aids  organisations  feel  strongly 
that  labelling  people  murderers 
and  pariahs  will  not  hrfp  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Infected.  The  fact 
is  that  by  not  placing  the  responsi- 
bility squarely  with  every  consent- 
ing adult  you  play  into  the  bands  of 
those  who  wish  to  scapegoat  cer- 
tain groups. 

Handing  over  responsibility  to 
those  already  infected  poses  some 
tricky  ethical  questions.  This  has 
been  highlighted  recently  by  the 
case  in  Helsinki  of  HZV-posItlve 
Steven  Thomas,  an  American 
accused  of  attempted  manslangh- 
ter  for  sleeping  with  over  100 
Finnish  women,  some  of  whom 
contracted  the  disease.  His  face 
has  appeared  on  the  front  pages  of 
every  national  newspaper  and  he 
has  even  been  described  by  some 
commentators  as  a serial  killer. 
And  before  Steven  Thomas  there 
was  an  HIV-positive  woman  in  Ire- 
land who  was  reported  knowingly 
to  have  infected  several  men  on  a 
revenge-motivated  sex  binge. 

Many  believe  that  while  per- 
sonal responsibility  is  vital,  so  too 
is  public  safety:  in  other  words 
while  society  should  have  some 
responsibility  for  upholding  the 
rights  of  foe  infected  so  too  should 
foe  Individual  be  responsible  for 
protecting  society  Many  lawyers 
reject  the  notion  of  putting  the 
onus  for  safer  sex  solely  on  per- 
sonal responsibility  as  it  panders 
to  the  view  that  as  long  as  every- 
one behaves  well  the  epidemic  can 
he  halted. 

Aids  organisations  rely  on  mes- 
sages of  safer  sex  to  halt  foe  epi- 
demic but  increasingly  evidence  is 
showing,  that  while  the  number  of 
Aids  cases  in  this  country  may  be 
levelling  out  this  is  not  true  for 
women  and  younger  gay  men, 
where  infection  continues  to  rise. 
It  is  easy  therefore,  to  see  why 
solutions  are  being  looked  for 
right  in  foe  heart  of  government 
policy  particularly  with  New 
Labour’s  emphasis  on  rights  and 
responsibilities. 

With  safor  sex  increasingly 
being  viewed  by  younger  gay  men 
as  a tyranny  imposed  on  them 
from  above,  more  and  more  are  out 
looking  for  a night  of  spontaneous, 
condomless  fan,  particularly  since 
many  now  regard  Aids  as  a treat- 
able illness,  due  to  the  new  power- 
ful combination  of  drugs.  Andrew; 
a 26-year-old  HIV  positive  man,  has 
twice  had  sex  with  HIV  negative 
men  who  he  has  told  about  his  sta- 
tus. "They  say  that’s  OK,  we  can 
still  have  unprotected  sex.  One 
said,  I don’t  cam  I’ve  got  loads  of 
positive  friends.  This  reaction  is 
extremely  common.” 

The  Law  Commission’s  Report 
recommended  that  if  you  inten- 
tionally and  recklessly  pass  on 
HIV  you  are  guilty  of  causing 
deliberate  injury  Significantly 
Jack  Straw  referred  only  to  the 
intentional  transmission  of  the 
disease,  as  Intention  Is  harder  to 
prove  than  recklessness.  Intention 
refers  to  deliberately  and  mali- 
ciously causing  harm,  whereas 
recklessness  is  far  more  vague. 


involving  irrational  decisions, 
mistakes  and  misunderstanding 
and  should  take  into  account  foe 
psychological  impart  of  a disease 
which  manifests  in  emotions  such 
as  blame,  anger  and  confusion. 

Ben  McKnight  from  London 
Lighthouse  finds  it  hard  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  prove 
someone's  culpability  as  ulti- 
mately it  will  always  be  a question 
of  one  individual’s  word  against 
another  "People  often  make 
assumptions  about  foe  status  of 
their  partner.  People  do  take 


Happy  in  the  House?  What  about  him  indoors? 
Tiberio  Santomarco,  husband  to  MP  Oona  King, 
needs  Cherie  Blair’s  Westminster  support  group 

Partner  potties 


-t—\vo  WEEKS  after  the  general 

I election.  1 received  a letter 

1 from  Janet  Boateng,  the  wife 
uf  the  Health  Minister.  Paul 
Boat  eng.  I haven’t  kept  the  letten 
but  s foe  wrote  something  like:  “As 
the  spouses  of  new  MPs  we  face  a 
very  dlfficuH  fixture.  Our  partners 
are  embarking  on  a great  experi- 
ment and  we  must  support  them. 
But  it  is  going  to  be  a stressful  time 
for  us  too,  * 

How  right  she  wax.  as  the  hus- 
band of  Oona  King,  une  of  the  new 
Labour  intake,  I can  appreciate  all 
i.io  well  what  she  meant. 

! always  knew  Oona  wanted  to  be 
an  MR  over  since  we  first  met  six 
years  ago  in  Brussels,  where  we 
were  both  workfog  for  the  Euro 
peon  Parliament  1 thought  she 
would  probably  achieve  her  ambi- 
tmii  some  time  eady  In  the  next 
centurs  by  which  time  she  would 
tw  in  bar  early  forties  with  solid 
political  experience  behind  her. 

I had  no  idea  she  wuuW  become 
an  MP  note,  in  108T.  when  she's  not 
xt»j  m.  We’re  only  two  years  into 
our  marriage. . 


lb  say  that  her  propulsion  into 
Westminster  has  coma  as  a shock 
would  be  an  understatement. 
When  she  stood  for  selection  for 
the  Bethnal  Green  and  Stepney 
constituency  last  March,  nobody 
thought  she’d  win,  least  of  all  me. 

The  first  blow  came  when  we 
found  out  the  date  of  the  selection, 
meeting— on  the  same  day  that  1 
had  booked  flights  for  us  to  go  on  a 
much-needed  holiday  to  India,  my 
personal  paradise. 

Sol  put  on  a brave  face  and  said. 
OK.  well  go  on  holiday  after  the 
selection  meeting  is  oven  when 
she's  done  her  best  and  hon- 
ourably failed  tobecame  a candi- 
date. Why don’t  we  try  Israel  this 
time,  I thought,  and  bought  two 
ticketeforEUat, 

And  then  she  toon!  My  first  emo- 
tion was  pure  surprise.  My  God. 
how  could  this  have  happened? 
Then  I was  overwhelmed  by 
pride.  She  delivered  her 
' speech  at  the  meeting  like  a 
real  politician.  Sfoe  was 
superb  and  I thought; 

"Wws  this  is  my  OonaT 


After  the  surprise  and  the  pride, 
the  loneliness  kicked  in.  Bethnal 
Green  is  a safe  Labour  seat  and 
being  taken  on  as  candidate  meant 
that  my  wife  had  effectively 
entered  foe  world  of  professional 
politics.  “What  am  1 doing  here?"  1 
asked  myselt  "This  is  not  my 
world;  I don’t  belong  here. " 

Outside  foe  hall  where  the  selec- 
tion had  taken  place,  there  wasa 
bank  of  television  cameras  to  greet 
Oona.  which  farther  underlined  a 
feeling  of  sadness.  It  was  as  if 
Oona  had  entered  a new  religion, 
with  its  own  habits,  dress,  rules, 
traditions.  1 was  left  on  the  outside. 

Election  night  was  fantastically 
exciting.  I fell  very  involved,  cam- 
paigning with  Oona.  play  ing  the 
husband,  shaking  hands  wherever 
we  went  watching  over  foe  count. 


chances,  positive  or  negative, 
tested  or  untested  ("They  looked 
all  right ...  I was  scared  of  rejec- 
tion ...  1 felt  embarrassed  to  bring 
up  the  subject  of  condoms ...  I did- 
n’t think  one  episode  would  be 
risky  ...”).  People  with  HTV 
should  behave  responsibly,  but  are 
they  always  foe  most  culpable? 
There  are  two  people  involved  in  a 
sexual  transaction.” 

Andrew  was  infected  four  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  22.  He'd  recently 
tested  negative  and  being  led  to 
believe  that  Terry  was  also  nega- 


After  foe  results  came  through  and 
she  was  confirmed  as  Britain’s  sec- 
ond black  woman  MP.  1 wanted  to 
celebrate  with  hen  But  there  was  a 
party  next  door  where  she  was 
expMted  by  a room  full  of  people  I 
did  not  know  That's  when  another 
realisation  set  in:  that  from  now  on 
1 would  have  to  share  Oona  with 
hundreds  of  other  people. 

Since  then  I have  been  through 
several  crises.  As  an  Italian  living 
In  a foreign  country;  Oona  is  central 
to  my  workL  Without  her;  at  times  1 
fed  that  world  has  collapsed. 

It  comes  in  cycles.  Every  month 
I sink  into  depression.  1 want  my 
Oona  back  as  she  was  before  that 
Eatefal  selection  meeting.  At  times 
like  these  I turn  to  my  family  in 
Naples  for  support 

But  that  sounds  too  gloomy. 
There  are  also  foe  many  highs.  I’ve 
been  to  Number  IQ  with  her  and 
met  Tony  Blair  (he  commented  on 
Italian  style). 

The  best  thing  Is  seeing  Oona 
blossom.  Sbe  is  no  longer  the 
young  woman  whom  I fell  in  love 
with  in  Italy  one  New  Year's 
Eve.  Sbe  is  no  longer  the  girl 
who  goes  dubbing.  She  is 
an  MP  doing  good  things 
for  this  country 

I love  matching  her 
interact  with  people 
and  with  her  col- 
leagues. Ifs  as  if 
I’ve 


five.  Confident  that  they  were  both 
clear,  Andrew  asked  Terry  to  aban- 
don the  condoms  they  had  been 
using  for  foe  first  two  month  of 
their  relationship.  “Eventually  he 
capitulated,  possibly  because  he 
thought  this  person  wants  this 
part  of  the  relationship  and  if  I 
don't  give  it  to  him  he  might  bug- 
ger off  Or  he  thought,  if  I tell  him 
Tm  positive,  he’ll  leave  me.  So  we 
had  unprotected  sex  from  then  on. 
He  never  actually  said  he  was  clear 
but  by  agreeing  to  unprotected  sex 
it  was  a pretty  clear  implication 


become  a spectator  in  Oona’s  evo- 
lution; day  after  day  she’s  becom- 
ing more  competent  more  special. 
There’s  a strength  in  her  which  I 
never  saw  before. 

Of  course  there  are  the  down- 
sides. We  get  the  chance  of  being 
together  for  an  evening  once  every 
todays,  if 
we  are 
lucky 
Even 


‘He’s  dead 
now  and  I 
can’t  hate 
someone 
who’s  dead’ 


then  I have  to  go  to  Westminster  to 
dine  with  her,  and  if,  at  the  end  of 
the  meal,  I want  to  lean  over  and 
kiss  hen  I can’t,  because  to  kiss  an 
MP  might  be  seen  as  silly 

Such  difficulties  might  sound 
terribly  petty  But  they  are  impor- 
tant to  a relationship.  That's  why 
the  idea  or  a support  group  for 
MPs'  partners  is  such  a good  one. 
We  <"ar  share  our  problems,  prob- 
lems that  very  few  other  people 
would  understand. 

All  in  all.  though,  when  I’m  not 
in  one  of  my  monthly  depres- 
sions, Td  say  that  foe  impact  of 
Oona  becoming  elected  has 

r Man  without  the  House  ... 

. Tiberio  Santomarco  has  to  get 

used  to  being  alone  as  his  wife. 
Oona  King  (right),  becomes 
“more  competent,  more 
special" 


that  he  was  saying  he  was  safe.” 

Eventually  under  foe  strain  of 
harbouring  this  lethal  secret, 
Terry  broke  down  and  admitted  to 
Andrew  that  he'd  been  positive  for 
10  years.  It  was  a devastating  blow 
for  Andrew  but  his  partner’s  obvi- 
ous distress  at  foe  thought  of  los- 
ing him,  plus  his  own  realisation 
that  he  too  was  responsible,  meant 
that  he  responded  to  the  news  with 
remarkable  equanimity  “Basi- 
cally Terry  had  had  10  years  of 
bad  rejections  and  had  come  to  the 
point  when  he  met  me,  when  be 
just  decided:  don’t  tell,  don’t  think 
about  1L  He  just  couldn't  cope  with 
the  rejection  of  somebody  he 
loved.” 

Unlike  Carol,  Andrew  deplores 
the  idea  of  prosecuting  his  former 
lover,  who  acted  out  of  fear,  not 
malice.  And  he  is  determined  not 
to  feel  blame,  let  alone  seek 
revenge.  “Such  emotions,"  he  says 
“can  only  be  damaging  to  me. 
There  are  definitely  people  out 
there  who  are  positive  and  don't 
give  a fact  who  they  infect.  But  a 
law  to  catch  them  would  be  open  to 
abuse.  If  you  had  one  partner  who 
focused  all  his  bitterness  on  the 
other  partner,  they  could  use  the 
law  maliciously  Ideally  it  would 
used  to  catch  the  bad  guys  — the 
ones  running  around  with  loaded 
pistols  — but  it's  only  one  person's 
word  against  another  and  there- 
fore it  is  an  emotional  minefield 
that  is  just  too  dangerous. 

Similarly  28-year-old  Emily 
Cole,  who  isn’t  afraid  to  speak 
openly  about  her  HTV  status  and 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  foe 
recently  formed  Body  & Soul,  a 
support  group  for  over  300  fami- 
lies. holds  no  blame  for  the  man 
who  infected  hen  Four  years  ago 
her  boyfriend  told  her  he  was 
“HTV”  after  a condom  broke.  "I 
would  never  have  slept  with  him  if 
I had  known  he  was  HIV  — even 
using  condoms  would  have  been 
too  much  of  a risk  for  me,”  she 
says.  “But  nevertheless  I still  have 
to  take  some  responsibility  I didn't 
have  all  foe  facts  but  1 did  choose 
sleep  with  him.  But  he's  dead  now 
and  I can't  hate  someone  who's 
dead.” 

Ruth  Tamp  Lin.  Director  of  Posi- 
tive Partners  and  Positively  Chil- 
dren, is  extremely  concerned  for 
the  rights  erf  women  if  foe  deliber- 
ate transmission  of  HTV  is  crimi- 
nalised- "My  biggest  worry  is 
wbere  does  it  place  women  who 
want  to  become  pregnant  and  don't 
want  to  do  it  through  artificial 
insemination.  It  may  be  that  their 
partner  agrees  and  then  changes 
his  mind,  or  that  later  a child 
grows  up  with  HIV  and  takes  a 
mother  to  court.  If  this  legislation 
was  passed  It  could  totally  remove 
the  opportunity  HIV  women  have 
to  conceive.  It  would  also  frighten 
women  away  from  coming  forward 
to  have  anti-natal  HTV  testing.  Hav- 
ing the  test  has  enormous  Implica- 
tions anyway  without  added  legal 
complications.” 

Ceri  Hutton,  director  of  Immu- 
nity a legal  centre  promoting  the 
rights  of  people  with  HIV  , 
believes  that  foe  law  already  cov- 
ers sexual  offences  involving  rape 
or  abuse,  and  that  if  legislation  is 
going  to  be  produced  it  should  be 
done  with  an  eye  on  tbe  responsi- 
bility of  all  rather  than  the  few  “If 

that  doesn't  happen  legislation 
could  be  very  counter-productive 
as  more  and  more  people  will 
become  fearful  of  disclosing  their 
status  or  coming  forward  for  test- 
ing.” 

Pointing  to  the  efficacy  of  legal 
sanctions  used  in  the  past  to  curb 
people’s  sexual  behaviour  (laws 
relating  to  syphilis,  prostitution, 
and  the  age  of  consent),  none  have 
been  successful,  she  says,  “Legally 
and  ethically  such  legislation  is 
riddled  with  potential  pitfells  when 
it  comes  to  HIV,  partly  because  of 
the  process  of  proof  and  proving 
intent.  What  is  a definition  of 
Intent?  Does  it  cover  simple  non- 
disclosure or  is  it  more  about  delib- 
erate intention  to  transmit  the 
virus?  And  at  what  point  does  the 
other  person  come  into  it” 


been  a positive  one  for  us.  It’s  been 
like  a shot  of  adrenalin.  I realised 
early  on:  either  I had  to  run  harder 
and  catch  up  with  her  or  L and  we. 
would  be  finished.  That's  been  a 
great  incentive  for  me  to  move  for- 
ward. 

In  Naples  we  have  a phrase,  vumi 
di  luce  neflessa,  to  live  In  reflected 
light  That’s  what  I didn't  want  to 
do,  I didn't  want  to  be  sitting  at 
home  waiting  for  her  to  come  back, 
living  in  foe  reflected  light  as  a 
political  widower 
So  I have  taken  another  path, 
towards  a new  life.  A different  life 
yes,  but  a good  one,  together 
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CO  Guns 

and 

CT5  Moses 


Simon  Hattenstone  goes  on 
the  road  with  Charlton  Heston, 
the  oldest  rightwinger  in  town 


Day  One 


SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Roy 

Hatfeersley 


Up . . . The  glittering  political  career 
of  Roy  Sydney  George  Hattereley 
concludes  at  the  election,  but  life  as 
a Renaissance  man  and  polymath,  rt 

seems,  is  only  just  beginning. 

Up  ...  Hattersley-junWes  lap  up  the 
never-ending  exploits  of  the  novelist, 
biographer,  socialist  firebrand  and 
TV  tub  of  lard.  Could  a man  pack 
more  Into  his  twilit  years? 

And  away  - - - Yup.  Next  week  Roy 
steps  out  and  whiffs  the  greasepaint 
in  a Sondheim  musical  medley  in 
Greenwich.  After  thal7  Well,  the 
panto  season’s  not  far  off— 

Falling: 

Gladiators 


o one  calls  me  Charl- 
ton,'* says  Charlton 
Heston.  Mr  Heston, 
then?  “No,  it’s 
Chuck."  Chuck  and  I 
are  heading  for  the 
BBC.  We’re  in  a blue  Saab,  not 
quite  big  enough  for  a man  who 
was  once  six  foot  three.  He  is  now 
73  and  has  shrunk  two  inches,  but 
he  still  manages  to  hit  his  head  a 
couple  of  times  and  nurse  it  in  dig- 
nified silence.  Dignity  Yes.  we 
remember  the  bronzed  oleaginous 
body  beautiful  of  Ben-Hur.  £1  Cid 
and  The  10  Commandments,  but 
Chuck  always  aspired  to  more  than 
that.  The  voice  — a creamy  patri- 
cian bass.  The  classics — he  started 
off  with  Shakespeare  and  Is  still  a 
man  of  the  stage.  The  roles — three 
presidents,  Moses,  John  the  Bap- 
tist And  the  tierce  politics. 

Tim  Sebastian  will  be  waiting 
for  Chuck  at  the  BBC.  Sebastian 
often  interviews  world  leaders, 
and  it  seems  appropriate  he  is 
Interviewing  Chuck,  who  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a 
world  leaden  Some  say  he  has  mis- 
taken himself  for  a world  leaden 
Sebastian  will  hone  in  on  politics, 
mainly  gun  politics.  Chuck  Heston 
is  mad  for  guns.  He  is  first  vice 
president  of  America's  National 
Rifle  Association  and  Insists  it  is 
every  man’s  right  to  own  a gun  or 
20.  Chuck  is  also  In  Britain  to  open 
Norman  Foster's  American  Air 
Museum,  for  which  he  has  been  a 
major  fund-raiser  He’s  a keen 
believer  in  the  necessity  of  war. 
not  because  he's  violent  or  crazy 
but  because  he  says  it  is  the  best 
way  of  solving  international  con- 
flict, of  maintaining  America's 
role  in  the  world,  of  upholding 
democracy' 

It's  shocking  to  meet  Charlton 
Heston  these  days.  His  body  seems 
to  belong  to  two  different  people. 
His  face  is  still  craggy  and  hand- 
some, and  the  chest,  at  45- inches, 
massive.  Then  your  eye  slips  below 
the  waist  to  his  legs;  they  look 
weedy  as  if  they'll  buckle  under 
the  weight  of  his  torso.  He  creeps 
and  creaks  forward,  his  bottom 
stuck  in  the  air  his  feet  splayed 
tike  an  aristocratic  duck.  His 
green  shirt  is  offset  by  a a dark 
green  tie.  his  grey  trousers  by  a 
black  jacket  with  brass  buttons. 
Subtle  clashes  all  the  way 

We’re  In  the  lobby  and  Chuck  is 
wondering  why  people  were  so 
shocked  that  an  acton  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, could  make  a great  president 
“Of  course,  leadership  consists  of 
performance  Churchill's  speech 
about  fighting  them  on  the 
beaches...  he  didn’t  make  that  up 
on  the  spot  I understand  Hitler 
was  an  extraordinary  orator..." 

He  tells  me  he  was  a gunner  but 
had  a quiet  world  wax:  Since  then 
he  has  made  up  for  it  by  going  out 
to  rally  the  troops  in  Vietnam  and 
Central  America.  He  acted  as  a con- 
duit, taking  phone  numbers  of  girl- 
friends and  ringing  them  on  his 
return  to  tell  them  their  boys  were 
OK,  or  otherwise.  He  even  went  to 
support  the  Mujaheddin  battling 
the  Soviet  tanks  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Mujaheddin,  I repeat,  thinking 
of  the  hands  they  lopped  off  as  rit- 
ual punishment  “Yes,  of  course. 
They  were  on  our  side." 

Chuck  may  look  as  if  he’s  going 
to  topple  oven  hut  he  still  carries 
an  aura.  Tim  Sebastian  calls  him 
"sir"  and  Chuck  Joyously  returns 
the  formality  When  they  realised 
Heston  was  in  the  studio.  Sebast- 
ian tells  his  World  Service  viewers, 
the  cry  went  up:  “God  is  here."  He 


throws  Chuck  into  some  easy  anec- 
dote bait  ("The  chariot  race  was 
great  ftin...  besides,  I knew  I was 
going  to  win"),  before  punching 
into  the  hard  stuff  about  firearms. 
They  volley  statistics  and  factoids 
at  each  other  with  impressive  ease. 
“The  largest  group  buying  hand- 
guns in  the  US  is  single  women," 
says  Chuck.  “Now  does  that  sur- 
prise you?"  And  he  smiles  through 
a mouth  overbooked  with  all- 
American  teeth. 

Chuck  eases  his  head  back  Into 
the  car  He  enjoyed  the  fight,  and 
says  Sebastian  was  good  but  misin- 
formed on  certain  subjects.  “The 
first  thing  statin,  Mao  and  even 
that  ridiculous  Mussolini  did  was 
confiscate  arms  so  they  could  con- 
trol the  people."  He  says  be  should 
have  made  more  of  that,  it  took  the 
great,  old,  white,  wise  men  of 
America,  the  founding  fathers,  to 
see  sense  and  incorporate  the  right 
to  wear  arms  into  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
He  often  mentions  these  chaps. 

He  talks  about  his  latest  book  — 
letters  to  his  tiny  grandson  — a 
DIY  guide  on  how  to  be  a Man. 
What  does  it  take?  lb  be  a man,  you 
just  need  to  embrace  the  basic  val- 
ues. the  values  embraced  by  his 
characters  — do  your  best,  don’t 
cheat,  don't  lie.  have  courage.  Are 
men  more  courageous  than 
women?  “No.  My  wife  Lydia  faced 
cancer  with  tremendous  courage.. . 
but  ultimately  when  the  thief 
breaks  into  the  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  it  won’t  be  her  who 
reaches  under  the  bed  for  the  gun." 

Chuck  recalls  his  days  as  a union 
leader  — president  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  a record  six  times. 
Isn’t  that  an  embarrassment  now? 
Not  at  aE,  he  says.  After  all,  his 
friend  Reagan  was  his  predecessor 
“We  had  the  first  ever  strike  under 
Ronald  Reagan.  He  was  in  charge  of 
negotiations  and  bloody  good  at  it.” 
What  did  the  strike  achieve?  “The 
finest  deal  this  side  of  the  National 
fbotaall  League.” 

Does  he  still  see  Reagan?  “He 
keeps  pretty  much  to  himself  He 
still  goes  into  the  office  nearly 
every  day  In  Los  Angeles  and  he 
still  does  his  workout”  But  he  sees 
no  one?  "Nancy;  he  sees  Nancy" 

He  believes  the  Thatcher/Rea- 
gan axis  was  visionary  What  is 
their  legacy?  "They  won  the  Cold 
War  for  one  thing.  How  can  you  top 
that?"  Tomorrow  he  is  to  dine  with 
Lady  Thatcher  “IT  only  she’d  been 
born  in  America  she  would  have 
been  the  first  woman  President" 

Does  he  find  her  sexy?  He 
pauses.  Chuck  doesn't  often  pause. 
“She's  certainly  a striking  woman, 
not  a stunning  beauty  I suppose  ~ 
but  she  is  a very  striking  woman,  a 
handsome  woman.  ” , 


Day  TWo 


Chuck  does  not  seem  in 
the  best  of  moods.  The 
Jacket  is  a little  more 
crumpled  than  yester- 
day his  eyes  blooshot 
fixed.  And  the  taxi, 
supposedly  heading  for  Broadcast- 
ing House,  isn’t  "I  am  never  lata  Do 
1 ever  get  pissed  off?  This  makes  me 
pissed  off  A mobile  phone  rings. 
"What  is  that?  Not  to  say  what  the 
fuck  is  that?  See  an  incident  like 
this  pisses  me  off  itpfsses  me  qff" 
Today  Lydia  is  with  us.  They  are 
due  on  woman's  Hour  to  talk  about 
the  play  they  are  taking  around  the 
country  Love  Letters.  Lydia  and 
Chuck  have  been  married  dose  on 
53  years.  Have  you  ever  been  late 
for  Chuck,  I ask.  “She's  late  all  the 
time...  it's  her  only  flaw” 
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and  saw  the  skinniest  man  I ever 

saw  in  my  life." 

As  we  down  another  cofree  alter 
Woman’s  Hour — “You  could  never 
win  a war  without  coffee,"  says 
Chuck  — I ask  Lydia  if  she  can 
shoot 

TVhT 

“I  think  she's  glad  I says 
Chuck  with  a grin. 

Do  they  share  the  same  politics? 

“Similan"  says  Chuck. 

-Not  exactly;"  says  Lydia. 

"We  have  one  basic  disagree- 
ment about  this  public  issue  of 
guns.  I feel  all  guns  should  be  regis- 
tered, Just  like  we  register  cars..." 

"As  I’ve  pointed  out  to  Lydia,  a 
car  has  no  constitutional  protec- 
tion, the  right  to  bear  arms  does," 

They  perform  a bit  of  Love 
Letters,  a play  about  an  unrequited 
50-year  love  affair.  Chuck  says  he 
doesn’t  know  why,  but  he  has  never 
played  a character  closer  to  his 
real  selL 


Day  Three 
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They  met  at  university  and  she 
fell  in  love  with  him  when  they 
were  wanting  along  Lake  Michigan 
shore  and  he  told  her  about  the  dif- 
ferent colours  in  the  trees.  (“I 
thought,  there's  a man  who  looksT)- 
In  1950,  she  was  named  America's 
most  promising  actress,  but  when 
they  married  she  gave  up  acting  to 
bring  up  their  two  children.  Years 
later  she  embarked  on  a second  suc- 
cessful career  as  a photographer 
Lydia  looks  unnervingly  like 


-V 

Nancy  Reagan,  is  quietly  formida- 
ble and  hugely  IHroaMP-  He  tells  a 
brief  moving  story  about  her. 
“When  we  looked  into  our  diamond 
wedding  anniversary  I said  well  I 
guess  this  one  we’ve  got  to  go  the 
dlalxnond.  necklace.  And  Lyddie 
said,  1 don’t  want  a diamond  neck- 
lace, I want  a digital  layout  stadia"’ 
Chuck  says  she  is  the  only 
woman  he  has  ever  had.  Despite 
the  pectorals  and  testosterone  of 
old,  it  makes  sense  — he  has 


AnoAe^il^antiiQr  «tudPo^;.'.-.> 
Trim  Scbiu>n  ton*  his  WcH*> 
,^«^A»teiiW>Co€»  ga'f»e***w 

always  looked  a sexual  innocent. 

The  couple  hobble  into  the  stu- 
dio arm  in  arm.  The  place  is  hot 
and  tingling.  Jenni  Murray  rushes 
up  to  say  Ben-Hur  is  her  favourite 
film,  the  producer  asks  if  everyone 
has  reacted  to  Charlton  so 
excitably  They  talk  about  love  at 
first  sight  epic  roles  and  the  big 
screen  (epic  and  big  are  synony- 
mous with  Chuck).  Lydia  says  he 
first  tried  to  catch  her  attention  by 
pulling  her  hair.  “I  turned  round 


t is  just  me.  Chuck  and  the 
public  relations  person  at  a 
Channel  5 warehause-cum- 
studio.  His  eyes  are  bright 

■ skin  gleaming,  and  he’s  tie- 
less. He  had  a great  night 
with  Lady  Thatches  and  tonight 
he’s  off  to  the  Duke  of  York’s 
(that's  the  prince,  not  the  theatre) 
for  supper. 

Mariella  Frostnip  rushes  up  with 
a big  smile  and  apologises  for  the 
bizarre  set  — a backdrop  of 
Ellsworth  Kelly-type  shapes,  a table, 
two  chairs,  a bowl  of  fruit  and  a 
plate  of  chnlia  bread  up  Croat  “We 
used  to  have  croissants,  bnt  we’ve 
moved  to  early  evening.  I hate  to  ask 

you  to  come  in  and  design  the  show 
you’re  going  to  appear  on,  bnt  any 
input  is  welcome. " 

Chuck  &63 ts  himself  next  to 
Mariella  and  she  talks  to  him  qui- 
etly confidentially  She  could  be 
chaWng  him  up.  For  the  first  time 
he  seems  uneasy  aware  that  we’re 
watching  him.  Perhaps  we’re 
cramping  his  style.  Once  the  pro- 
gramme begins,  he  relaxes  into 
those  epic  smiles  and  anecdotes. 
He  tells  us  why  James  Cameron 
wanted  him  to  play  opposite 
Schwarzenegger  in  True  Lies  (*T 
was  the  only  man  who  could  face 
Arnold  down");  why  Monroe  was 
resistible  (“she  was  so  terrified 
she  just  stayed  in  her  dressing 
room.  It  was  terribly  sad.  but  I 
thought  all  the  waiting  would  have 
killed  me");  how  the  movie  camera 
can  be  used  for  propaganda  (“In 
1927  Lenin  said  moving  pictures 
are  the  greatest  weapon  for  the 
bending  of  people's  minds...  a 
pretty  perceptive  son  of  a bitch.") 

At  the  end  of  the  show  he  looks 
at  Mariella  and  tells  her  how  well 
she  did.  “You  speak  aery  ctearix" 
he  says.  1 think  he's  flirting. 

On  the  way  home,  Chuck  is  buoy- 
ant and  playflil-  The  interviews  are 
over.  He  says  Lady  Thatcher  was  in 
“great  form,  incredible  form.  Last 
night  I asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  the  sorry  state  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  Congress  and  she  had 
some  very  clever  insights  which  I 
nhftii  not  share  with  you.”  Oh.  go 
on.  “Nope.  Some  you  win.  Borne  you 
lose."  Did  he  ask  her  about  the 
sorry  state  of  the  Conservative 
Party?  “I  thought  that  was  inappro- 
priate. but  I did  hear  her  say  to 
Lord  Bramwell  that  she  was 
impressed  with  Tony  Blair." 

How  close  are  his  politics  to 
Lady  Thatcher's.  *Tm  definitely  a 
conservative.  Some  people  call  me 
a fascist..” 

There’s  something  irrepressible 
about  Charlton  Heston.  I begin  to 
think  I wouldn't  mind  him  adopt- 
ing me— perhaps  I could  siften  his 
politics.  We  talk  about  his  admira- 
tion for  Marxist  revolutionary 
Vanessa  Redgrave  (“the  greatest 
actress  in  the  world"),  campaign- 
ing for  Jack  Kennedy  accompany- 
ing Martin  Luther  King  on  the  civil 
rights  inarch  ati  those  yeare  ago.  At 
he  sounds  dangerously  like  a 
Lefty  “I  know?"  he  says  regredtiOy 
“People  always  ask  me  why  I 
changed.  I say  I didn't  change,  the 
Democrats  did."  And  then,  just  for 
the  contradictory  hell  of  it,  he 
throws  Mark  Twain  at  me.  “He 
said,  “When  I was  a boy  1 was  irri- 
tated by  how  silly  my  father  was, 
then  later  on  I was  surprised  by 
how  much  the  old  guy  learned.'” 
Was  be  affected  by  the  recant 
deaths  of  James  Stewart  and 
Robert  Mitcham?  “I  was,  of  course, 
a great  friend  of  Jimmy  Stewart., 
a more  impressive  man,  a more 
remarkable  man,  than  Mitchum.” 
Did  it  make  him  more  aware  of  his 
own  mortality?  . _*As . William 
Saroyan  said  on  his  death  bed.  T 
know  everyone  must  die,  but  In  my 

case  I presumed  an  exception 
would  be  made.  Now  what?*  Isn’t 

that  a great  last  line,  Now  what?” 

Leva  Lettera  wrfH  be  performed  around 
the  country  until  August  1 3. 


Qolna  ...Britain  apes  the 
American  fad  for  glistening 
beefcakes  with  bad  perms.  The 
result:  an  arena-bound  orgy  of 
bashing,  growling  and  chasing  for 
couch-potatoes  everywhere. 

Going  — An  indication  of  the 
naffness  of  their  celebrity:  for  the 
past  few  years,  Wolf,  Lightning, 
Skoda  and  chums  have  thudded  the 
boards  in  pantos  nationwide. 

Gone ...  This  year,  the  so-called 
‘Greediators’  are  demanding  £8,000 
a week  to  Join  the  'look  behind  you’ 
revelry.  Disgruntled  producers  took 
set  to  stick  with  real  actors  instead. 


Listen  up,  chaps.  Thisyear’s  Reith  Lectures  will  be  given  by  a military  man.  Dan  Glaister  on 

New  Britain,  new  discipline 


the  historian  putting  backbone  into  Radio  4 


In  among  the  blizzard  of  news 
concerning  the  fixture  of  Radio  4 
this  week  came  a curiously 
Incongruous  announcement  As 
the  nation's  — nay  the  world's — 
press  gathered  to  learn  of  the 
doom  awaiting  such  parlour  game 
favourites  as  Week  Ending,  con- 
troller James  Boyle  confirmed  the 
continuation  of  the  station’s  com- 


mitment to  the  Reith  ian  mission. 
The  Reith  Lectures,  he  said,  would 
not  be  axed. 

In  common  with  much  of  Radio 
4's  output  the  lectures  are  a 
quaintly  outdated  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  mood  of  the  nation. 
Rooted  in  an  age  when  families 
would  gather  around  the  warm 
glow  of  the  wireless  of  an  evening. 


they  suppose  a commonality  that 
Boyle's  investigations  into  Radio 
4's  fragmented  listen ership  should 
have  told  him  simply  does  not 
exist.  But  Boyle  is  a man  running 
scared  of  "dumbing  down",  an 
“appalling  phrase"  he  dare  not 

even  pronounce  for  fear  that  it 
may  infect  his  mouth,  his  brain, 

and  therefore  his  schedules.  To 


nail  the  rumour  that  he  was  plan- 
ning an  aural  version  of 
Teletubbies,  Boyle  intoned  the 
name  of  John  Keegan,  the  Dally 
Telegraph's  defence  editor;  and 
“the  world’s  foremost  military  his- 
torian”, as  the  next  Reith  lecturer 
As  a historian  he  has  made  his 
name  examining  the  experience  of 
soldiering  from  the  perspective  of 
the  infentry  grunt  with  his  nose  to 
the  mud.  IDs  pedigree  Is  such  that . 
the  BBC  can  rest  assured  that  it 
will  reach  the  high  ground  while 
retaining  the  populism  beloved  of 
the  Boyles  and  the  Birts. 

ThgHnnnimrarrMmt  Of  Keegan 
needs  setting  in  context  There  is  a 
see-saw  efBect  at  work.  In  recent 

years,  white  the  BBC  was  strug- 
gling m the  fhee  of  a Conservative 
government,  its  Reith  lecturers 
were  an  oddly  modishbunch, 
mired  in  wbat  the  Tories  liked  to 
can  trendy  jargon.  In  1993  it  was 
the  Palestinian  academic  Edward 
SaM  explaining  the  role  of  the 
intellectual  to  a startled  nation . 
over  the  course  of  six  half-hour 
programmes.  The  next  year  came 

writer/acadaruc  Marina  Warner 
toe  first  woman  to  give  the  Reith 


Uniform  appeal Reith  lecturer 

and  historian  John  Keegan 

lecture  since  Margery  Perham  i» 
1981.  Then  came  the  architect 
Richard  Rogers,  to  talk  about  the 
beauty  of  grimy  London,  followed 
by  Jean  Aitchison,  garlanded  as 
the  Rupert  Murdoch  Professor  of 
English. 

But  it  was  last  year's  guest 
speaker;  Patricia  Williams,  who 
attracted  the  most  attention,  and 
may  have  caused  the  BBC  to  reap- 
praise just  what  they  were  doing 
with  the  Retth  Lectures.  The 
choice  of  Williams  came  In  for  con- 
siderable flak.  She  was,  although 

nobody  actually  said  as  much, 
black.  American  and  a woman  and 
she  was  going  to  talk  about  race. 


And  she  was  an  academic.  And 
nobods  we  were  told,  would  he 

able  to  understand  a word  she  was 

saying.  The  Daily  Mail  loved  her 
“Exclusive,”  ran  its  headline  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  “A  preview 
of  this  year’s  Reith  Lectures  {if 
you  can  understand  a word  the 
lady  Is  saying).”. 

That  the  lady  didn’t  say  any- 
thing particularly  incomprehensi- 
ble or  Inflammatory  when  the  time 
came  was  treated  as  a betrayal  by 
the  same  sections  of  the  media  who 
had  attacked  her  appointment.  But 
the  Beeb  had  read  the  headlines 
and  now  the  see-saw  bumps  to  the 
ground:  with  an  authoritarian 
Labour  government  In  place,  the 
BBC  appoints  a military  man. 

Yet  it  might  just  be  an  inspired 
choice.  Keegan  exudes  calm  intelli- 
gence and  promises  to  be  both 
more  informative  and  entertaining 
than  the  offering  starting  tomor- 
row on  Channel  4,  Game  Of  Wan 
This  is  a three-part  series  in  which 
dramatic  battles  from  history  are 
recreated  using  retired  colonels 
and  top  brass  (in  accordance  with 
Ministry  of  Defence  rules),  and 
the  first  programme  will  cover  the 
Battle  of  Balaklava.  As  the  gener- 
als take  charge,  Angela  Rippon 
will  be  on  hand  to  ensure  that  none 
of  the  sort  of  footsoldiers  Keegan 
would  use  will  get  In  the  way  Now 

that  does  sound  dumb, 
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**°n  Cox  sides  with  the  season’s  top  apprentice  riderin  the  Stewards’  Cup,  highlight  of  the  final  day  of  Glorious  Goc^ooti 

Wrench  polish  can  benefit  Waypoint 


ROYSTON  Ffrench. 
the  season’s  leading 
apprentice  rider,  can 
enhance  his  growing 
reputation  by  steering  Way- 
Pwnt  to  victory  in  one  of  the 
"won's  top  sprint  handicaps, 
the  Vodafone  Stewards'  Cup 
n!  Goodwood  today. 

Inevitably,  the  effect  of  the 
araw  is  high  on  the  list  of  pri- 
orities in  finding  the  winner 
°f  this  30-runner  dash.  But 
recent  statistics  strongly  sug- 
Waypoint  will  race  on 
the  favoured  side  of  the  track 
out  of  stall  19. 

i-Jh  P351  10  seasons  only 
jh^ee  Stewards’  Cup  winners 
have  been  drawn  lower  than 
16.  the  notable  exception 
being  Lochsoog  (drawn  five) 
in  1992.  On  reflection  she 
would  probably  have  won 
from  any  starting  position. 

Waypoint  has  not  bad  the 
usual  preparation  for  a race 
or  this  nature,  having  won 
over  seven  furlongs  last  time 
out. 

But  she  was  in  front  a fur- 
long from  home  before  going 
on  to  defy  9st  lUb  in  a very 
fast  time  at  Newbury  last 
month,  and  is  certainly  bred 
to  win  a good  sprint  being  by 
Cadeaux  Genereux  out  of  a 
mare  by  Ahonoora,  himself  a 
former  Stewards’  Cup 
winner. 

Roger  Charlton,  trainer  of 
Waypoint  has  decided  to  fit 
th**  filly  with  a visor  for  the 
first  time  today. 

Hopefully,  this  will  sharpen 
her  up  and  give  her  young 
rider  every  chance  of  keeping 
tabs  on  an  early  pace  which  is 
sure  to  be  fast  and  furious. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  poss- 
ible that  the  draw  bias  will 
turn  round  completely  today 
with  so  many  fancied  runners 
amongst  the  low  numbers. 
They  include  ante-post 
favourite  Danetime,  who 
looked  desperately  unlucky 


Glorious  start . . . Carl  Lowther  powers  home  on  Jorrocks  (right)  in  the  opener  at  Goodwood  yesterday 
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not  to  win  the  Wokingham 
Handicap  at  Royal  Ascot  He 
has  since  won  in  good  style  at 
Newmarket  bat,  overall, 
looks  poor  value  now. 

Coastal  Bluff,  drawn  29  and 
racing  off  a mark  of  91  when 
storming  home  by  three 
lengths  last  year,  bids  for  a 


repeat  out  of  stall  she  and 
from  a rating  of  no.  He  did  go 
on  to  win  the  Ayr  Gold  Cop 
off  104  last  season,  but  clearly 
faces  a tough  task  in  his  bid  to 
become  the  first  back-to-back 
Stewards’  Cup  winner  since 
Sky  Diver  in  1967/68. 

Seven  of  the  first  10  home 


last  season  do  battle  again, 
and  12  months  ago  Wildwood 
Flower  performed  heroics  to 
finish  fifth  fiom  a low  draw. 
Unfortunately,  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  form 

this  timp 

My  Best  Valentine,  al- 
though approaching  the  vet- 


eran stage,  has  looked  very 
sharp  recently  and  It  would 
be  no  surprise  to  see  him  Im- 
prove on  last  year’s  sixth,  but 
Waypoint  (3.50)  looks  the 
one. 

Last  Second,  well  beaten  on 
soft  ground  behind  Helissio  at 
Tongrhamp  in  the  spring. 


should  make  a bold  bid  to  win 
the  Vodafone  Nassau  Stakes 
for  the  second  year  running. 
But  she  might  meet  her 
match  In  Kyafan  (3.20),  who 
out-stayed  Ocean  Ridge  over  a 
mile  at  Newmarket  and 
should  appreciate  the  return 
to  10  furlongs. 


Cecil’s  mute 
reaction  to  his 
‘talking  horse’ 


CHESTER  HOUSE,  the 
“talking  horse”  from 
Henry  Cecil's  power- 
ful Newmarket  yard,  failed 
to  live  up  to  his  tall  reputa- 
tion on  his  debut  at  Good- 
wood  yesterday  when  he 
scrambled  home  by  half  a 
length  from  Just  In  Time  in 
the  Foxhall  Maiden  Stakes. 

After  Cecil’s  Daggers 
Drawn  was  given  a 7-i  best 
quote  for  nest  year’s  2,000 
Guineas  following  his  im- 
pressive victory  on  Thurs- 
day, there  was  strong  talk 
that  Chester  House  was  in 
the  same  class  as  his  stable 
companion. 

Bookmakers  were  un- 
moved by  the  performance, 
leaving  Chester  House  at 
20-1  for  the  Classic,  while 
Cecil  dismissed  the  hyping 
of  the  colt  as  ridiculous. 

“He’s  a Mg  baby  and  to 
say  he’s  my  second  best 
two-year-old  is  ridiculous,” 
said  Cecil.  “I’ve  only 
worked  eight  out  of  loo  and 
Just  because  he  wins  a gal- 
lop doesn’t  mean  anything. 

"He  will  be  a very  nice 
colt,  but  people  have  been 
hyping  him  up  too  much. 
They  are  trying  to  make 
him  run  before  he  can 
walk. 

“When  he’s  in  front  he 
works  nicely,  but  when  he’s 
behind  he  is  very  lazy  and 


Trainer  watch 


doesn't  do  a tap.  Fve  been 
letting  him  win  his  gallops 
so  that  he  can  beat 
something. 

“I  told  his  owner  Prince 
KhaUd  Abdulla  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  be 
was  beaten  from  his  low 
draw.  Now  he's  had  a race 
he  will  be  a different  horse. 
X like  him  very  much  and 
he  has  a lot  of  potential,  hut 
people  have  been  expecting 
too  much  too  quick.” 

The  colt  secured  a fifth 
win  at  the  meeting  for 
Kieren  Fallon,  but  Frankie 
Dettori  is  still  seeking  his 
first. 

The  Italian,  banned  for 
the  first  two  days,  endured 
fiuther  frustration  when 
he  was  thwarted  by  one  of 
his  former  mounts  In  the 
Seeboard  Handicap. 

Unable  to  draw  the 
weight  on  Jorrocks,  he  had 
to  make  do  with  second 
place  on  Great  Child  as  the 
9-1  chance  swept  past 
under  apprentice  Carl 
Lowther. 

Jason  Weaver,  whose  de- 
cision to  desert  Double 
Trigger  cost  him  a second 
Goodwood  Cnp  victory, 
received  a consolation 
prize  when  gaining  an  all- 
the-way  success  on  Baha- 
mian Sunshine  in  the 
Schraders  Glorious  Stakes. 


Hones  having  flidr  first  rui  for  a raw  Vainer  today  — Goodwood  3.20  Grey  Way.  G 
Barti  to  J Dcrtop:  5.35  Sxed  bkt  Sarwr  Id  M Saute. 

UngMtfc  6.05  Halting  Lawyer,  B Meetian  to  K Burva:  6.35  Dfade  Cnssraals.  R Hannan  to  S 
Dow;  7.05  Karachi  Ung.KBBto»  lo  nO'SuBhan.  Soda  Pop.  CBrtUaii  to  G Moore. 

Martel  Rasar  615  Earl  Gray.  AAs  A Lockwood  lo  A Luchwod;  6.45  FroobtakacKy.  R Fahey 
toSKaHteweU;  7.45  Going  For  Brnte,  PHribrn  to  C Mann.  Leg  Monm?,  L Montagus  Hal  to  M 
Sowaraby:  8.45  Abyss,  N Uttmoden  to  Mis  N Macaulay.  Annie's  Htehan.  M W Eastsby  to  M 
Sonersby. 

Hanlon  Abbot:  2.25  Baffler.  D Motley  id  R FrasL  Sara  Creek.  T Barm  D P Hotter.  2 55 
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Rugby  League 

World  Club  Championship,  Pool  B:  Perth 3^Mb  12 

Reds  rush  in  where 
Paris  blunder 


The  Guardian  Saturday  August  % 1997 


Gres  Francis  at  the  WACA 


PARIS  St-Germain, 
who  beat  Perth  Reds 
24-0  at  borne  in  June, 
hardly  gave  them- 
selves a chance  to  complete 
the  double  here  in  Perth  yes- 
terday. They  were  behind 
after  only  two  minutes,  when 
Greg  Fleming  gratefully 
picked  up  a carelessly 
dropped  ball  and  galloped 
dear  to  score  the  first  of  the 
Reds'  five  tries. 

That  dreadful  error  set  the 
tone  for  the  80  minutes.  All 
Perth's  tries  came  from 
errors  of  one  kind  or  another 
and  this  time  no  blame  could 
be  attached  to  the  referee,  as 
Tim  Mender  kept  control  of 
the  contest  with  complete 
even-handedness. 

This  defeat  does  not  en- 


tirely end  Paris’s  chances  of 
reaching  the  quart  pr-finals. 
but  the  result  was  a good  one 
for  Leeds  Rhinos,  who  ran 
now  make  sure  of  winning 
the  European  section  of  Pool 
b by  beating  North  Queens- 
land Cowboys  at  EZeadingley 
tomorrow.  That  would  then 
give  them  a play-off  against 
the  side  finishing  fourth  in 
Pool  A. 

Paris  did  hot  make  the  best 
use  of  PhD.  Bergman.  The 
Kiwi  winger  scored  a fine  try 
eight  minutes  from  half-time 
and  his  pace  might  have 
caused  more  damage  to  the 
Perth  Reds  if  only  he  had  seen 
more  of  the  ball. 

The  hard-working  scrum- 
half  Jason  Martin  scored  the 
visitors'  second  try,  which 
came  eight  minutes  after  half- 
time,  though  even  he  was  not 
free  Of  the  TianiTTiflg  malflisp 


which  affected  so  many  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  most  untimely  blunder 
came  in  the  last  minute  of  the 
first  halt  when  Paris  were 
only  12-8  down.  Woeful  de- 
fending allowed  Fleming  to 
set  up  an  easy  try  for  Mat- 
thew Fuller,  bis  second  of  the 
halt 

Martin  pulled  back  four 
points  for  PSG  but  two  more 
gift  tries  from  Chris  Ryan  and 
Matt  Geyer  gave  the  Reds  a 
far  easier  win  than  they  had 
earned  and  a small  measure 
of  consolation  for  that  defeat 
in  Paris. 

Parts  Rads:  Matthew  Qoyer:  Brady- 
Smttti.  Ryan.  Fleming.  WHshlrg;  Devine. 
RodwtMl:  Keanu.  Fuller.  Srwn.  Evans. 
Higgins.  Millar  tKaflW  Morfc  Gayar  - 
Fritz.  Sapatu.  Chapman. 

Faria  St-Oanaahii  Bird:  Cnamortn. 
Evans.  Eada.  Bergman:  O’Connor,  Martin. 
Hancock.  Men  kins.  Sing.  Bellamy.  Peters. 
Lomax.  SrSisUtHaa.  Deveoctil.  Taylor. 
O'Donnell.  Hogue. 

Rafarao:  T Marnier  (W  Australia). 


Hughes  resists  cut-backs 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

ERIC  HUGHES,  the  Wigan 
coach,  has  added  his 
weight  to  the  defence  of 
the  World  Club  Champion- 
ship, which  has  produced 
many  one-sided  contests. 

Next  year  the  competition 
could  be  severely  pruned  with 
only  the  top  four  sides  from 
each  hemisphere  competing. 
Hughes,  the  leading  candidate 
for  the  next  Great  Britain 
coach,  thinks  that  would  be 
retrograde. 

“It  is  purely  a selfish  point 
of  view,"  he  said,  "but  I sim- 
ply want  to  see  the  European 
game  improve.  Just  involving 
the  top  four  would  benefit 
only  those  sides. 

“Players,  and  particularly 
the  younger  ones,  have  pit  to 
be  given  the  chance  to  match 
their  skills  against  the  best  in 


the  world,  and  the  more  the 
better.  They  might  get  their 
backsides  lacked  but  the  good 
players  and  those  with  the 
right  attitude  will  learn. 

“From  an  Australian  view- 
point there  is  not  as  much  to 
gain,  except  to  promote  the 
game  globally.  But  for  the  | 
European  game  this  is  a mar- 
vellous opportunity  to  learn. 

“We  have  come  off  second 
best  by  a long  way  this  time. 
But  results  have  improved 
and  we  are  going  in  the  right  j 
direction.  The  next  stage  has  1 
got  to  be  regular  competition 
against  the  Australians  with 
as  many  players  as  possible 
involved." 

Wigan's  final  game  is  I 
against  Canberra  Raiders  at  i 
Central  Park  tomorrow  and 
the  Warriors  will  be  keen  to 
record  a third  victory  in  the 
tournament  and  make  repara- 
tion for  the  56-22  thrashing  I 


they  suffered  in  Canberra. 

The  Warriors  will  give  late 
fitness  tests  to  their  half-back 
pair  Tony  Smith  and  Nigel 
Wright,  both  of  whom  missed 
the  win  over  Canterbury  Bull- 
dogs on  Monday.  Wigan  are 
already  assured  of  a home 
draw  in  the  quarter-finals. 

Jeremy  Donougber  should 
play  for  Bradford  Bulls  today 
against  Cronulla  Sharks,  his 
first  game  since  breaking  a 
leg  In  March.  But  Glen  Tom- 
linson and  James  Lowes  have 
yet  to  pass  fitness  tests. 

Warrington  have  so  many 
injury  problems  In  New  Zea- 
land they  might  have  to  call 
on  "guest"  players  for  the 
gam against  the  Auckland 
Warriors  in  Christchurch 
tomorrow.  Andrew  Duncan. 
Paul  Sculthorpe.  Mark  Hil- 
ton, Tony  Tatupu  and  Kelly 
Shelford  are  injured,  while 
Sales!  Finau  is  suspended. 


Mind  those  blades ...  a helicopter  tails  John  Merxicks'  Bradamante  (GB,  left)  with  Jameson  (US,  centre)  and  Georgia  Express  2 (NZ.  right)  siephen  muw 

Flying  start  for  reprieved  Merricks 


Bob  Fisher 

JOHN  MERRICKS  and 
his  crew  of  Brada- 
mante,  relieved  to 
have  survived  the 
Admiral’s  Cup  version  of  a 
stewards'  Inquiry,  led  their 
Mumm  36  rivals  yesterday 
evening  after  the  first  40 
miles  of  the  Channel  Race. 

Merricks  and  his  Olym- 
pic silver  medal- winning 
partner  Ian  Walker,  in 
Britain's  Mumm  36,  were 
10  minutes  clear  of  the  rest 
of  their  class  to  a mark 
eight  mHbi  off  St  Alban's 


Head,  with  120  miles  still  to 
go  of  a race  which  carries 
double  points  and  is  de- 
signed to  last  30  hours. 

Bradamante  was  disqual- 
ified on  Thursday  after  ap- 
pearing to  win  Hie  second 
race  of  the  Mumm  86  class 
hut  Merricks*  appeal  was 
later  upheld  when  the  In- 
ternational Jury  decided 
that  Hie  original  finishing 
order  should  stand,  even 
though  every  boat  rounded 
the  final  mark  the  wrong 
way. 

This  ruling  left  Brada- 
mante  with  the  best  record 
on  the  opening  day  of  Ad- 


miral’s Cup  racing,  a 
second  and  first  place  that 
proved  the  team’s  year-long 
| preparations  had  been 
worthwhile. 

The  International  Jury 
was  kept  busy.  It  later  had 
to  deal  with  a protest  from 
Easy  Oars,  Tony  Bucking- 
ham’s ILC-40,  against  the 
New  Zealand  Mean  Ma- 
chine for  tarfring  danger- 
ously close.  Mean  Machine 
received  a five-place 
penalty. 

Then  Syd  Fischer,  an 
Australian  who  has  been 
HHiipaigniiig  in  this  event 
since  1971,  asked  for 


H Hamilton  this  evening 


redress  for  Ragamuffin 
after  a collision  caused  by 
the  Italian  boat  Madina  Mi- 
lano. He  received  a single- 
place  bonus- 

The  Mumm  36  result  con- 
firmed Britain  in  third 
place  after  two  races,  only 
l'A  point  (or  one  race  place) 
behind  the  United  States, 
who  started  as  co-favour- 
ites with  New  Zealand  and 
He  evipts  behind  Germany. 

The  first  leg  of  the  Chan- 
nel Race  was  a beat  directly 
Into  the  eye  of  the  west- 
southwesterly,  followed  by 
an  evening  of  Cast  running 
south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 


Results 


RON  COX 

TOT  FORM 

2.25 

Rmning  De  Croby 

— 

2.S5 

Irkutsk 

Sam  Rockatt 

3.25 

Yubrakw 

This  Is  My  Life 

2J3& 

lord  Mlrogai 

Hoontoin  Leader 

4.30 

Herbert  Budmaa 

UrPtaykfl 

5X6 

Cookfo  Vahc 

Fttttttao 

BtECQNDmONAL  JOCKEYS’  NOVICE 


Tight  teft  handad  eta*  of  iXm:  run-in  300yd3,  but  can  be 
conslderaUy  staffer  on  hides  come. 

Going:  food  to  firm.  * Denotes  bfctos. 

Long  tSstanca  travellers:  Z25  techyd-Qa,  M BeL  Newmarket,  249 
mles. 

Sown  dqr  winners:  None. 

BUoml  M Bme:  2J5  RmUng  tie  Carisy;  325  CarOaii. 
Visoratt  None. 


0%  iJCOPHiUlfi  EVENT  NOVICE  HURDLE  3Y0 

4iAv2ui  If  £2,709  (8  declared) 

t HEO-I  Bunding  Da  Cntxy  £8)  U Ffoe  11-2 A MfcCsy* 

l Saar  JwqR  Frnfl  10- W JIM 

s amwwfl  uwwni  10-10 awi fl*ff 

4 tadqrt-fl*  psau  M 10-10 C IKMOfi 

5 Urns  Owk  pq  P HcttB  15-10 G Itawr 

9 Southron  OWf  paw)  W G U Tuner  10-10 J PBwro  (7) 

7 Hu  Gme  aw  mto  10-10 muon* 

I Don’t  Forget  Staka  f19)  J S Horn  10-5  — W McFMmt 

Betting:  11-10  Rn*q  Dr  Defat,  4-1  Boanr.  6-1  MW-OL  ?-i  Sera  Cm*. 
B-l  TWfaeiOto.  14-1  Hurt  Forpl  Snto.  ZD-1  Ftel  Mai.  SwfttmOMl 


2C  C CUVE  MORGAN  SELLING  HURDUE 
■Ww#2m  if  £1.768  (8  declared) 


&aWs#2m  if  £i  .768  (8  declared) 

1 KWH’  natt  Sim  (SB  (nHWmn  7-11-12  Hn  ft  Darter  OT 

2 32215-  Freed  ben  p9NA|«te  5-11-6 Bn  Ink  « 

j 2!  OnccMiks fit)  J (rSn 4-11-2 _ HUM  Bnmra  pj 

4 rniflfr  SronBot**tt(F7)(0)  GffKefcM*  4-11-2  ....  R-Mmee 

5 00-  Omn  W II  S lire 

8 6PM 5 Mta  Itoe  (1*  m H Hawn 7-M-12  --ft  Berths  W 

7 23136/  fetntdc  (B81I  (CD)  H Afar  6-10-13 A P McCoy 

I 46064’  Crtebrort  Tflroe  (H)  D Ltojd  4-10-S D J Me 

Bettes  IW  5-2  Onsbe  lee.  0-2  Proud  Iran,  U-2  Sen  FtortaL  10-1 
(Hon  lam.  16-1  toudiSim.  Oufctirook  Me.  20-1  Dmgaonw  IM 


0 ACFUmaM  NOVICE  CHASE 

«)s*v  2m  1 1 0yds  £2.778  {7  declared) 

1 <1*2 -0  Crodroi  (17)  R Fast  11-10-12 - » Pwrtl  * 

2 S1RW  Brtkert  rn  H Uaum  10-10-12 — - . S Crone 

3 (D-2FF  TlfaliHT C Bracks &-1Q-12  - . 6 Barter 

4 44M5  Mur  Crow jmmi  toKHM.  - ■ 

5 52  332  Vann  Lroa  (17)  (3  0 Mttnx  5-10-9 . 

« 41112-  -APMcCoy 

7 BOFOF  iMm  Tfadro  ftTJ  S IMa  fr-W-7  — A IfaeW 

getting:  S-4  YUnM.  5-2  R*d»  Um.  4-t  IMS  fa  U»  Lfe  M Flaw  CW*  14-1 
Usara  lucu.  16-1  Onto  R-1  Mra» 


i • iHV-i  J l,:n  *: 


2m  a £1.881  (8  declared) 

1 341-22  lent  Mngaa  pq  B Lkndm  7— 11— 10  _ Hdnol  Bmm 

2 23-54  Dblart  Storm  (II)  B IJadm  4-11-5 Gw  la* 

3 IB34-  MhoUi  Indcr  |B3)  D Hjdf  1-11-0 A Mu 

4 POOG  MMmi  pq  A Htts  4-10-6 GBWfa 

• (W>6  Gmf*  Prido  (K)  J fcb*ra  fr-10-6 P tafa 

• HF23-  Gw  Hnd  (HH)  P Home  7-10-5  - _ D J Kmugb  * 

1 3CRP1-  KaridaisM  Bof  (BB)  B ffm  9-10-3 T OTaraor  (7) 

■ R4B3H  Ktag  Anjlc  (3Q  R BradeHon  6-10-0 2 «qm 

Bitflag:  13-8  Sun  Mat.  3-1  Uwl  (ttnuBi  4-1  UartMl  Leader.  7-1  OstM 
Smn.  KM  G«ys  Pnde.  12-1  KacdOgh  Boy-  An*.  3-1  Mhian 


4.30  ABB0TT0WN  day  hawmcap 

2m  5f1 1 0yds  E2.792  (6  declared) 

1 44327-  Rebut  Backiaaa  (HI  (BQ  P netota  Ml-10  A P McCoy 

2 2U321-  Mr  nwW  (72J  (C)  H Frost  7-11-7 J MM 

a 3TftH‘rhwDwdms»W*»-KWZ own* 

4 PP-654  InrlMra  OpMeM  (IN  B UnUin  O-IO-S — ^ I Prowl 

5 UPT14-  JW  Jofi  Vorogo  (112)  {OB}  te  J Sows 

14-10-3 T Dascaufte  (3) 

S 5235-  Hran  Rost  (88)  P Hofite  0-10-1 Hr  R Hdgro  (7) 

Mta*  lire  Hubert  Btfapm  2-1  Mr  PSjM.  11-2  Unen  Rest.  8-1  ia/ 
Voyage-  HU  TnalML  14-UMcm  Opuna 


C #\EPH0BUX  PRINT  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

wKVto#  2m  1f£?.1 17  (6  declared) 


Sun  Kirk 
Laatflng  Princesa 
MgMMragn 
Mjraterr  Beast  (Mb} 


00224-  Meawpat 
iii5-3  Cotatamr  ft 
P33P41  MU  MoodK 
3342-2  CMefi  1 
9-II-tS  . „ 


IP  Htts  5-12-0 APMcOw 

ED}  14  Roe  4-11-0 S W|pn  * 

3)  C Bows  6-11-7 M Bom  (7) 

M (li)  ta  s wane 

Mr  0 notatan  p? 


f 30-401  Tango  Mra  (lfl  J OUea  5-10-1 ....  Hctaral  Brmo  0) 
I 031fre  SHMob Moan  fllfl (CD) FJm» 5-10-0  ....  RJWmbb 
BoMk  9-4  CMm  11-4  Tmg  Man.  >1  foam.  4-1  Coofcy  s Vat*,  8-1 
SMftgUw.  20-1  Man  Mwl 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


joctws  is  ftro  % L«aa 
IDomnMr  56  175  r +6&23 
A P McCoy  37  U2  28-8  31 
D Bridgwater  24  IIS  21L7  -35.16 
MAfBtgroMd  <7  94  1S.1  -1091 
CMawTO  15  110  136  -4627 
J Front  ■ 15  182  £2  95  JT  , 
■MMfanMM  13  52  25  ,1625 


1st  RaE  * Uwia 
83  315  2G3  529 

45  145  313  +1194 
32  124  25.8  +3629 
20  203  956  4762 
5 18  2/8  -145 
5 4f  »22  -H.75 
4 14  286  +11 12 


ROW  COX TOT  FORM 

5.55  HeMtatasanfflAi  MuWasawUn 

6.25  One  Singer  LetsBoFafr 

&55  Sun  Hark  Sira  Mark 

725  Leatfloo  Princess  NatnralKey 

7.55  MgbtMragB  MghtQmm 

8.25  Mystery  Genst  (Mi)  Uystery  Guest 

Straw*  a wtth  pgar-stBped  right-handed  loop  eouse  ol  imSf  and  51 
run-n.  Stiff  (ftitt  to  wkining  post  ; 

Gafag  Good.  A Denotes  bWters. 

Draw.  Middle  to  hkyi  numtes  tewurett 

Long  tfabnev  tmtos  7^5  Khd  Ot  UgM.  R Guest  Itewiratot, 

360  miles. 

Senn  day  ntooerae  Nom 

BflnkBred  ftst  time:  6^5  Cois  Na  Fandga  Vfemd:  555  Ptdlgem. 

C C fi  KJTQBI  BATHROOM  & TILE  COMPANY 

9m9apprbit]ce  sates  handicap 

im3f  18yds  £3,411  (8  declared) 

1««  40-013  MeMMwwyMa  (71)  H W B Huh  Jmn 

8-10-0 — <Mw 

2B  0)1505  Loril «wr»t»jn| MR D *4* 9-9-1 — KSkadB* 

Ip)  004641  PUfaratpS) pSjlte LParat 5-B-3  _ S ttacUty  P)  + 

4fl  A>-5B3  TMmnsknRa  (ia  J GoUb 9-7-13 J HcAMw(7) 

SCO  -40050  Kent  (IMP  Morarin  4^7-10 A Mir 

6(4}  146334  PUgan  OTjCD)  C Fortum  4-7-10  . Jroroy  Buna  J7)  * 

7p  30GG50  GmMM*  muss  LtaOB  3-7-10 A HdMa  (7) 

8(2)  50000Q  Rapid  Munr  OS)  (CO)  D MAn  10-7-10  _.  R PnBro*  (1)  * 


2B  011546  UMAUaUtotraUH DIMM Bre-1 — (MD  + 
Ip)  004641  PNhofat BB)  (ttoJUm L Petrat 5-8-3  _ S BocUty  * 

4fl  rO-563  TltaanknBa  (ia  J CoUb 0-7-13 J HcAMw(7) 

SCO  -40050  Kent  (IMP  Morarin  4^7-10 A Mir 

6(4)  146334  Mgm  OTjCO)  C FfirtMS  4-7-10  . Janay  Banso  J7)  * 

7p  30GG50  GmMM*  muss  LtaOB  3-7-10 A HdMa  (7) 

8(2)  500000  HUM  Mkmr  P3)  (CO)  D Hofan  10-7-10  _.  ■ PaBrofl  (1)  * 

MSv  9-4  MrtfesaifSet  lire  PKAWL  7-2  (Mgra  6-1  in*  Mwcafc.  8-1 
Itaraftnfco.  12-1  tan.  RapH  Mmer.  20-1  Sees  Not 

6 A ENDTHBHNBl  NOVICE  AUCTION  STAKES 
nEOzYO 

5Myds  £2.542  (5  declared) 

ire  112244  SMfcidi  (is  «)j  tar  are T E Doran  (3) 

20)  11263  OH  Sfaur  (17)  p)  (BR  M Jtfnstoo  9-2 X Start  (5} 

3(5)  41  Ufa  Bt  Wr(lfe  • J forroi  8-13 E Motion 

4(3  Ftoecb  Mdo  A a moi  8-7 A DTOr  ffl 

E(5|  0 luaWH  Derirtra  (12)  M Maado 8-3 B Bavflo  09 

Bafltagr  5-4  lbs  Be  Fro.  2-1  One  Stager-  5-2  Sertsaa.  16-1  UIm  Dedston. 


UDDINGSTQNSHJ.  STAKES 

tm  4f  ? 7yds  £2,276  (8  declared)  SKY 


•9  OCGLBKOYNENUkLT 
# bai  W BLUES*  HANDRAf 


1R)  90002 
2«  542200 
3»  500000 
4B  303330 
BH  -52500 
1(2)  330U03 


BLUES' HANDICAP 

8f  5yds  £5.652  (9  declared} 


SKY 


Rerandy* 

.Bmm 

fas 

1 Pwroa 

SdMfcP) 

tdamdm 


BaOkv  13-®  Nod  Of  UgbL  9-2  Heltnd  Kn,  6-1  Babd  Udk  7-1  Sndm.  8-1 
LearSng  Pitas*.  KH  ttattwn  S*.  S«Bj  MM  Too.  12-1  Qtes. 


Rugby  League 

SUPS)  LTOAQUTO 


INMIl  (IB)  ae,  Marie  (B)  tro.  tanrtta  TrMm 
Fuller  Z Fleming.  Me*  Geyer,  Ryan, 
flirer  Orytoe  4.  Cnapmnn.  Pmiat  Tri— c 
Bargmrov.  Martin.  Doabi  O'Connor  2 
PJOOO)  - 


•eroMM^Avum  masttors  (Meimo): 
kotienrt  ro+ari  nroMon  [OBflro  unless 


■f  ER  ROTHMANS  ROYALS 
f Mto#WCHALlBKEKCAP3T 


nvmmniwiwiHu  i 

CHALLBKEHCAP3YD  I SKY 

1 m 1 f 36yds  £5,277(7  dectared) 


1(1)  5(0114 
20  235021 
3 3 130044 


JMn 

40  011003  &rta(7)fU]JHaBltTtal8-y1 — — — R haf 

50  080-2  itoTtaT m 3r M PaaMl8-7 J Ctnl 

6(3)  fOGOO  UHe(m  nitaLPeraBO-l D MOM 

7(7}  -00336  Brae  Rolera 02)  J Bride 7-10 TNm 

BaUrax  11-4  MgMUrau.  3-1  M«y»T.*-lltaB0!L6-aZatal3-2N^Chm 

Beau  wnena.  14-1  BM-ut 

Q QEBAifrSORKINALliBSH  r-irw 

0(49  CREAM  HANDICAP  ZWJ  SKY 

6f  5yds  £3^41  (8  declared} 


20  -KT343  taTSfiSoll^M mall 9-2 R RhBs  (A 

IQ  2M4  MnrarokBsimmJBvryB-1  : T E Orone  p) 

MR  46S  Jtatatifaii(f4|MJdntap8-)l j Wav 

8(7)  057  MtstarrBmtOaMPnnrt 8-10 J Cron> 

6B  130  UgU|rSMg(0)lf WEssaaOfSre DMe  Ota 

7(3  0303  taearanladvMSCWta 7-11 B WriM* 

8(4)  68535  CenadeCnsP)J6Dkl> MO T Hn 

BoMog:  7-2  Jana,  9-2  Somme  UA.  5-1  Mpfley  Sna.  11-2  Ugs  01  Grace. 
ManralBor.  13-2  SMOol  7-1  Mghty  Stas.  18-1  Cast*:  Cam 


qtCDHflssL  Man 9-7 N ftaiurii 

annhMMMdeOre > Rato  ffl 

BsimmJBeryB-l  : T E Drome  ft 

(I4)ujirmks8-ir J waav 


1(31  06011 

2(7)  310441 

3(1)  03006D 

40  635430 

5ft  M044 

8(9  305-50 

7fl  won 

8(9  MOW 

■rets.  Tire  Itaoco  GokL  1 v-4  Sw  UaX.  5-1  Cob  tta  Faragn.  13-2  Cnlaev.  B-1 
□acnOtan.  KM  rflattd  rug.  20-1  arm  33-t  Setae  OfSdtae. 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 

Jortap  aRn  » Lata  a 

KDrotey  43  218  197  -2181 

JVtonr  42  163  25l8  -+57.43 

J Fatal  28  135  113  +882 

X Proton  21  154  13*  -3&74 
GDnSWd  17  96  17.7  -28  43 

BMcnnei  16  156  103  -8775 

TUburo  12  86  14  -3438 


1st  ton  % Lfl«tSt 


I Market  Rasen  (N.H.)  tonight 


7 ^NElITTBIFLORA JUVBUE HURDLE 3Y0 

# ■^W2mifni0yds£2,!^ci0dectoe{l) 


utTOod;  '-Bmalnur):  iso  j Rivero  (Sp)  Oft 
70;  P Bmkmr  TO.  OO:  Q Evans  08, 60: 1 Gar- 
rido  (Sp)  07.  BB;  D Hosptaal  ISp)  68.  68;  M 
Tunnkllff  88. 88;  M Jannn  (Sws)  68.  07:  J 
KaSflDiTwn  (Sws)  87, 68.  1«TVPWII»pO  70. 
67;  P Harrington  66.71. 130  R Ratio  rty  70. 
88;  J F*omevlX  (Sws)  To,  68, 13*  M James 
70.  60:  3 Allan  (Auo)  72.  67;  P Ootrtci 
(Swtte)  08. 70;  O Robattaon  71. 68:  R Kart®, 
aoe  (Swo)  68. 71;  M Oiantler  (Swe)  70, 69: 
S Rotd  68.  TO;  S Grappaaonnl  (H)  08.  71. 
140  A Hunter  70. 70;  M Uoutand  08.  72;  A 
GiOnsr  (Swe)  7Z  68:  1 Pyman  70,  70;  m 
Hatorara  (Swe)  72.  86;  D Edlroul  (Swe)  70. 
70;  P UcGinley  71.  08s  D Clarfle  69.  71:  C 
Races  (It)  65.  75.  141  O Carter  7a  7i;  a 
Turner  (NZ)  71.  7tt  D Cooper  75.  68:  R 
Chapman  72,  89;  "H  Stenwon  (Swe)  08.  72; 
X VMnola  (Fin)  73,  68;  B Tinning  (Den)  73. 
68;  fmj  johanaaon  (Swe)  69.  72;  K ErHca- 
aon  (Sroe)  74.  67:  L Wesiwoo 0 72,  68;  s 
Webster  7a  71;  P Eolea  71.  70:  M Roa  97. 
74:  M parry  (Fr)  72,  89;  D Smyth  71.  7ft  B 
Dsvta  72.  ea  148  P Price  72. 70:  D Chopra 
(Swe)  71. 71:  R Russell  03.  73;  J Manor  69. 
73:  C Buneaan  (Sp)  Ba  74:  J Rash  (Swe) 
72. 70;  N Briggs  74. 66;  S Bottom* sy  88.  74; 
E Darcy  71.  71;  R Bums  72.  70:  A Co)|ih 
(Gar)  73,  SB;  P Hadblom  (Swe)  7D,  72;  P 
Haugen*  (Nor)  73. 89;  5 Torrence  72. 70;  f 
Roca  (Sp)  71.  71;  M-A  Jimenez  (Sp)  71. 71. 
14n  C Montgomerie  72.  7V  -M4  CMazatia] 
(Sp)  69.  74;  D GIKord  70,  73;  J Towraend 
(U8)  72,  71:  R Weeaels  (SA)  72.  71:  A OW- 
com  71 70;  B May  (US)  74, 69;  S Luna  (Sp) 
71. 72;  A MetWdUSwe)  71,  72;  G J Brand 
7a  73:  A B!  nag  hi  (It)  7a  73;  J Remesy  (Fr) 

MSMT  UmRHATKMIAL  (Castle  Rock, 
Cotorado):  Hkalimrad  laadira  (US  un- 
less stated):  The  tournament  Is  played 
under  a motflfled  stable  format  dial 
awards  Ova  points  tor  eagle,  two  lor  birdie, 
zero  tor  per.  and  subtracts  one  point  lor 
bogey,  throe  points  for  double  bogey  or 
wvsa.  Seventy  two  players  were  unable 
to  complete  rowiddua  to  bad  waattier.  19 
L Mize.  14  P Micketeon.  IS  0 Stockton  Jr. 
11  S McCenotv  IO  O Browne;  B Taxon;  □ 
Han;  H Kase  (Japan),  g S Ctnk.  6 T Ar- 
mour. N Lancaster  J Green;  Q Welle  (NZ). 
7 T Tryoa:  S SMcteer.  e R Pahr;  C Stadler: 
R Freeman;  T Smith.  ■ R Qoaeen  (SA);  P 
Lonard  (Aus);  D Lowe;  E Els  (SA).  Aim  O 
N Faldo  (OB).  -2  B Hughes  (Aus):  M Weir 
(Can). 

acafTWH  AMATWUW  crora  (Camoua- 
Me):  fknrolsr  ttam  C HUop  (Powfoot)  bt 
T UcLevy  (Blairgowrie)  281:  • Troybnhw 
(Westertiopel  bt  Q Lowson  (Criaft)  281;  S 
Cairo*  (BeiisMU)  M.A  weir  (St  Andrews) 
S8Kfc  D Ma  (DimniUer  Pk)  M G Fttx 
(West  KH  bride)  lup.  laiUilknlei  HMop 
btTWyntlohn  381;  CTOnn  tit  Patou  443.  . 
wium  MMinnt  cramp  (pyte  and 
Kenfifl.  Porthcawi):  Ooartar  tfarte  J R 
Paroaldea  > (UkcImum)  bt  M J Burton 
(West  WIltBMra)  483;  A Sett  (Rhondda) 
M C WUUama  (Crotgtau)  3&1;  M J Pttthig 
too  (Pwetthetl)  bt  I CampbTOl  (Newport) 
482s  C Maros  (Ashburnham)  bt  C Rowe 
(PtmtanHwe)  lup.  MatnWaalra  nwrow 
gw  bt  Smith  882;  HMnaloa  Bt  nee«382. 
■KHJSH  abutbur  craw  (Royal  i> 
erpooll:  ■ Btadey  (Hayttwp)  m 3 J Dyson 
Pend  Moor)  lup;  A WWromlgM  (Qar- 
Sftb)  •*  * P Webetar  (UleM)  861;  K A 
Jam*  (Alnmouth)  bt  M Reynard  (Moeeley) 
M4;  > Mmro  (Wert  Cornwall)  bt  R Finch 
W*)  lup-  BanM  fbrodai  waenwri(M  bt 
M»=fcey382;  Dm  bt  Fame  241.- 

TOUR  (Ascot)  Lerortrn 
5^-S?1*!*  *7°  8 Andrew  (CHtneroa) 


the  Nab  Tower.  There  was 
still  the  promise  of  plenty 
more  slogging  to  windward 
in  fresh  breezes  before  It  is 
over. 

Just  off  St  Catherine's 
Point  Basso  Partner’s  84- 
foot  Morning  Glory  lost  the 
top  of  her  mast,  as  she  did  a 
week  before  the  Sydney- 
Hobart  race  last  December. 

She  was  repaired  within 
a week,  took  part  in  the 
race  and  broke  its  21-year- 
old  record  time.  They  will 
have  to  work  just  as  last  if 
Morning  Glory  is  to  com- 
pete in  the  Fastnei  Race 
which  starts  next  Saturday. 


6-4.  7-6;  J I row  IRuSI  bt  J Ware  (OB) 
6-3.  6-1.  lenil  tlneler  Dro  kw  W Btpps 
8-1.  6-1:  Urtrowa  (Rtro)  m Egonna.  7-re, 
0-3. 

WOMAN'S  STYMIA  OHM  (Mart* 
Untowta.  Art):  Orartw  IkroTOrt  M —hi 

(Oar)  bt  G Loon -Garda  (Sp)  0-3,  6-1,  H 
Naaea  (Slovak)  bt  P Sefmydar  (Stttz) 
0-6.  B-4.  6-2;  M 6—iulieii  I ere— e (Sp)  bt 
B Paulin  (Aut)  Wo:  ■ MotaaM  (Ant)  bt  J 
Winner  (Art)  are.  7-6.  M 
WOMOK  TOSHIBA  CLASSIC  (Carta- 
bed);  Quarter  ftottw  A Cottar  (SAlbtV 
Basukt  (hKto)  6-3.  6—1;  M Setaw  (US)  • 
Natasha  Zvereva  (Bata). 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LBAOUBi  Florida  I.AttafUaO; 
Montreal  9.  San  Dtogo  2;  PhlladalpliUl  2. » 
Lout*  1 (10  imunga):  Pittsburgh  4.  Colo- 
rado 1;  CWcogo  I.  Los  Angela*  4. 
ANBMCAN  LHAOUCi  Dotro»t  4,  Torotao 
to  Kansu  City  3.  Boston  2(10);  Mtlwartaa 
2.  SoaUa  1.  Anahatm  12.  CWcagoM;  Oak- 
land a BaRlmora  4 (11) 

Bowls 

•COTTON  NATIONAL  CSHIPS  (Nortb- 
flofct.  Ayrk  tourt—i  »«wttw*Nr- 
■mud  FMnro  (Preatongrongo)  bt  Gant 
Modem  (Waal  End.  Kirkcaldy]  21-19; 
Sum  Benner  (Howe  rt  Damot)  M David 
Barr  (Sprlngburni  £1-16:  Alex  Daent(Pot- 
mahtei  MAian  Brown  [Gorgm  Mills]  21-16; 
F Kfenttn  (Port  Glasgow)  ot  Jass 
Robertson  (Monq  util  net)  21-11;  Dave 
Goortay  (Annbaoh)  bt  Graham  Borland 
(Dairy)  2V-13.  Jaha  Condy  (Partk*1  bt 
Gary  Wiggins  (Lodrartnnoch)  21-10:  Mai 
DavMn  (Dalkettn)  bt  Robert  Henderson 
(Piansflekl)  21-18:  ABatalr  MoOowaB 
(Klrkcotm)  bt  Hugh  Dull  (CumoernauM) 
2vrea 


Boxing 


WBC  FLYWEKUfT  TITLE  [Bangkok): 
Chatrtttl  Seaahul  iTTia  holder)  bt  Juan 
Domingo  Cordoba  (Arg)  7 rat. 

Motor  Sport 

IfLSTton  INTMRNATIONAL  RALLY, 
I aaittig  p—Bleua  (oner  three  apodal 
stages):  1.  R Head  (Gbr)  Renault  Magana 
21  min  42boc:  2.  a NaafllU  (GB)  Toyota  Cm- 
Hca  22.07,  3.  0 Evans  (GB)  Ford  Esrorr 
22.12:  A E Boland  (Ire)  Ford  Escort  22.15. 

Sailing 

ADMIRALra  CUPi  Sacorod  Day]  »tarod- 
inga  (In  Channel  Race  to  lira*  martK  BKI 
Ctoa*  (big  boats):  1.  Madina  Milana  (W  4Hr 
2* min  issue;  2.  Numbare  (K o 4JB.KJ;  & 
RagirnuMn  (Aus)  4JSJ0: 4.  Flash  Gordon 
3 (US)  4J6.1B;  5.  Co  rum  Indulgence  (GB) 
4.30-2&  & Investor  (Scan)  1.  RMHn 
XIV  (Ger)  44S.11.  FLC  40  Ctaasi  i.OWai 
(Aus)  44638:  2.  Mean  Machine  (NZ) 
4J635;  8;  Brava  OS  (111  4^0.13:  *■  PW« 
(Gar)  4v4i.oCfc  5.  Easy  Oars  (GB)  4.42J»  B. 
MK  Cate  (US)  4.4AK;  7.  From  XIV  (Scan) 
4.44.53.  MUM  60  Claaa  .1.  SractomantB 
(GB)  4.45  21;  2.  Jomeeon  (US)  4J5.18:  3. 
Mumm-arena  (Scan)  4J6DS  4.  Breeze  (It) 
4,57.14;  s,  Gaorgu  Express  2 (NZ)  *57 SB; 
6 See  (Au«l  5.01.00;  7.  Thomas  1 Purtd 
(Gar)  5.0256 

Evening  Racing 

ASCOT 

(LOO  (tro  41)1  *•  OOLD  MH  D Mar- 
neon  (13-2);  a,  psttra  aamn  P-2): 
a,  Zorro  (3-1  Fav).  7 ran.  U.  & (M  Brit- 
tain)  Totac  (730:  E2j0a  .C2.4O.  Dual  p- 
08.70.  CSF:  £28.49-  LSO.dn  MB  1, 
■arornma,  k Derfey  tio-i);  *,  umi 
Saacnsanr  (9-4  PavJ;  3^  north  Raaf  (6-1). 
0 ran.  28.  JL  (A  Jerri*)  Tow:  £13.50;  E2J» 
0.10,  £2.00.  Dual  F:  04.76  CSF.  £30.18- 
Tricayh  07629.  7JQO  (7fB  1,  CMKWTT. 
Candy  Morris  a.  Law  Caw— ttrtn» 
ttfcfl):  ».  Radrotott  (11-31.  2-1  Ftt  Sweet 
Fortune.  10  ran.  Me,  X.  (G  L Moore)  Taro 
00205  C2JSQ.  CLSO  Cl  90.  Dual  P E44.W. 
Trio:  OOS.46.  CSF.  02.0a  Tricasc  MRSl- 
7JO  C7*B  1.  COUNTRV  OAHMN,  K 
Dariay  (7-1),  a,  Htteerot  (il-»  Few);  a. 
IWnplaroder  (9-1).  10  ran  1*.  flt  (B  H«»- 


Saroenianr  (9-«  Fav);  3,  Nort 
8 ran.  2*.  JL  (A  Jams)  Tow  I 
0.1a  cun.  Dual  F:  04.7a 


ft. 


•»*  ' 
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Cricket 


Under-  i 9 International:  England  v Zimbabwe 


Inept  Zimbabwe 
force  selectors 


to  think  again 


Mike  Sefvey  sees  England’s  young  lions 
tear  their  opponents  to  pieces  in  Hove 


THE  England  Under-19 
selectors  were  consid- 
ering last  night 
whether  to  choose 
tiieir  strongest  team  to  play 
the  limited  overs  and  Test 
matches  against  Zimbabwe 
Under- 19s  this  month 
Among  the  team  who  won 
an  embarrassingly  one-sided 
«>ntest  by  nine  wickets  at 
Hove  yesterday  — with  al- 
most a quarter  of  the  sched- 
uled game  in  hand — were  the 
Surrey  pair  of  Ben  Hollioake 
and  Alex  Tudor,  both  strong 
contenders  for  the  full  Test 
i Pam,  and  David  Sales  of 
Northamptonshire  and  Mid- 
dlesex's Owals  Shah,  both  of 
whom  are  regulars  for  their 
counties. 

“When  any  England  side  is 
selected,”  said  John  Abra- 
hams, the  team  on 

Thursday,  “you  want  the  best 
available  players  to  take  the 
Held.  The  players  are  repre- 
senting their  country  and  it  is 
i step  on  the  ladder  to  playing 
for  England  at  the  highest 
level." 

But  after  the  mismatch  that 
saw  Sales  (74)  and  Shah  (57 
not  out)  rattling  up  133  in  die 
first  19  overs  and  then  Shah 
and  Hollioake  knocking  off 
the  remainder  of  the  133 
required  with  indecent  ease, 
it  seemed  that  any  further  ad- 
herence to  this  policy  would 
be  counter-productive  not 
only  to  England  but  to  the 
opposition. 

“We  selected  the  team  be- 
fore we  had  seen  the  opposi- 
11011."  admitted  Abrahams 
.iffer  the  game.  “David  Lloyd 
had  seen  them  in  action  two 
winters  ago  and  said  that  they 
had  Tour  or  five  very  good 
players. 

"College  commitments, , 
however,  mean  that  there  are 
only  a couple  of  them  on  this 
lour. 

"They  were  under  pressure 
in  this  match  with  attendant , 


media  interest  but  we  were 
expecting  more  from  them. 
One  reakan  that  David  Gra- 
veney  arid,  his  fellow  selectors 
Graham  Gooch  and  Mike  Gat- 
ting  were  here  was  to  help  de- 
cide on  a future  selection  pol- 
icy and  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  everyone  to  do  so 
and  inform  all  concerned  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

The  Implication  is  that  Hol- 
lioake, Tudor,  Shah  and  Sales 
could  return  to  their  counties 
for  the  next  round  of  Champi- 
onship matches. 

That  would  certainly  be  all 
to  the  good.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  prestige  to  be  gained 
from  playing  for  one's 
country  at  any  Level,  and 
prestige  also  in  being  an  the 
winning  side,  particularly  at 
a time  when  the  senior  side 
appear  to  have  regressed. 

But  there  was  precious  lit- 
tle to  be  gained  from  players 
such  as  Hollioake  — whose 
experience,  in  case  anyone 
has  forgotten,  includes  Man 
of  the  Match  awards  in  the 
third  Texaco  Trophy  mwtr.h 
and  the  Benson  and  Hedges 


Scoreboard 


Hamm  England  won  by  nine  wickets. 

D Marilfter  c Read  b HolBaake SB 

LMMtocft-Brovnc  Read  t>  Tudor 7 

J Ootahulran  c Rood  b Hodloaka S 

A Hoffman  bCotkar' 1 

"B  Erasmus  b Etdabanom - — 31 

MNkKUatRMdbBdSy 3 

A NeethUno  c Read  b SJdabotiom — 3 

tC  Delport  not  out 45 

ASteynnotota 7 

Extras  (1b14.  w17.  nto14) 40 

Total  (tor  7.  SOovora) 1*2 

Mof»«Dktata4A  78, 17.  BZ  32. 1». 

132. 

Bo—ugi Tudor  10-0-48-1:  SMSMOori 
10-1-24-2:  Franks  8-0-96-0:  Hofiteofea 
10-0-49-2;  Cooker  0-3-18-1;  Booy 
5-1-11-1. 


rent  fluff 

O A Shah  not  oil — , 87 

O J Q Sates  c Hotknan  b Nksis 74 

B C Hollioake  not  out — .. — 33 

Dtira*flbl*srt3) 33 

Total  (tor  1. 27  J overs) 1M 

Ml  ol  wMtatl  132. 


On>»ka« DR  Shephard  and  OlBiayw*- 


final  — Sales,  scorer  of  a 
double  century  on  his  first- 
class  debut,  Shah  filling 
their  considerable  boots 
against  bowling  that  would  be 
an  insult  to  pie-throwers. 

Yet  even  in  a game  like  this 
there  were  lessons  to  be 
learnt  as  Hollioake  admitted 
afterwards.  “Don’t  take  the 
opposition  too  lightly,”  he 
said. 

HoHioake’s  tutorial  came 
not  with  the  bat  but  the  ban, 
for  having  bowled  nine  erf  his 
10  overs  for  24  runs  and  a cou- 
ple of  wickets,  he  sent  down 
his- last  over  to  a prospective 
chicken  farmer  called  Colin 
Delport 

Now  Rngi«Tiri  do  not  need 
reminding  of  the  power  of 
Zimbabwean  chicken-farm- 
ers. Five  years  ago,  during 
the  Australasian  World  Cup, 
they  first  encountered  Eddo 
Brandes  in  their  deteat  by 
Zimbabwe  in  Albory. 

If  they  found  that  embar- 
rassing, then  it  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  wim»hs»  that 
surfaced  as  Brandes’  hat-trick 
sent  them  spinning  to  another 
defeat  in  Harare  last  winter. 

Until  Hollioake ’s  fmal  over 
of  the  innings,  Delport  had 
scratched  around  like  one  erf 
his  future  charges,  which 

maria  his  anririan  aaaanlt  all 

the  more  unlikely.  Hoi- 
lioake’s  mistake  wasto  bowl  a 
length. 

Delport  hauled  his  first  ball 
over  square  leg  and  almost 
through  the  Sussex  commit- 
tee room  window  where  the 
England  selection  triumvi- 
rate of  G men  were  in  earnest 
debate. 

Another  flick  three  balls 
lata:  sent  the  ban  for  another 
six  backward  off  square  and 
he  followed  this  with  a pedi- 
gree straight  drive,  which 
was  the  best  stroke  of  the 
Innings. 

In  aH,  19  runs  came  from 
the  over  and  good  figures  had 
betel,  if  not  ruined,  then  un- 
necessarily riamagpri  If  his 
pride  had  been  stung  by  that, 
then  foe  day  will  not  have 
been  wasted  entirely . 


Over  and  out . . . Hollioake  claims  his  second  wicket  in  an  easy  victory  for  the  hosts  yesterday  photograph:  michael  scates 


County  Championship:  Glamorgan  v Nottinghamshire 

Tardy  North  goes  west 


David  Hoppe 
at  Piuftyn  Avenue 


THE  history  of  left-arm 
spinners  in  first-class 
cricket  is  a wild  and 
chequered  one  and  Philip 
North,  guesting  for  Glamor- 
gan after  an  eight-year  ab- 
sence. remained  true  to  tradi- 
i ion  yesterday  when  he 
arrived  late  for  their  Champi- 
onship match  against  Not- 
tinghamshire at  Colwyn  Bay. 

North,  captain  of  Wales’s 
Minor  Counties  side,  was 
dropped  for  disciplinary 
reasons  after  making  a 
l deary -eyed  appearance  min- 
utes before  the  scheduled 
start  and  more  than  an  hour 
.ifter  the  official  reporting 

tune  of 9.30. 

North  had  described  his  | 
.-all-up.  to  cover  for  foe  ab- 1 


sence  of  Dean  Cooker  on  Eng- 
land Under-19  duty,  as  “a 
foiry-tale  return-. , 

But  his  next  remarks  were 
in  foe  guise  of  a shame-faced 
12th  man.  “I  missed  my  early 
call  and  that  is  foe  end  erf  it,” 
he  said.  “I  have  let  myself 
down  and  I understand  why  1 
have  been  dropped.” 
Glamorgan's  most  fhmous 
tales  concern  Frank  Ryan,  a 
1930s  character  who  once 
reputedly  dept  under  the  cov- 
ers at  Asbby-de-la-Zouch  dur- 
ing a match  Leicester- 

shire, even  though  the  team 
hotel  was  just  up  foe  road.  - 
At  foe  start  of  another  sea- 
son Glamorgan’s  captain 
Maurice  Turnbull  was  anx- 
iously awaiting  Ryan's 
arrival  at  Swansea  when  he 
burst  into  the  dressing-room 
with  minutes  to  spare.  “You 
can  always  rely  cm  Frank 


Ryan,  skipper,”  he  grandly 
proclaimed  and  then  asked 
Turnbull  to  pay  the  taxi  ... 
from  Blackpool. 

England  will  be  taking  the 
keenest  interest  in  Robert 
Croft,  whose  Trent  Bridge 
I place  is  far  from  assured  but 
who  responded  to  a surface  of- 
fering encouraging  turn  with 
three  for  35  as  Nottingham- 
shire closed  another  rain-af- 
fected day  on  16S  for  nine 
from  52  overs. 

Matthew  Dowman  met 
Croft  as  diffidently  as  anyone 
but  he  fared  more  impres- 
sively against  the  quicks, 
making  62  in  nearly  three 
hours,  an  innings  ended  when 
he  hooked  Waqar  Younis  to 
deep  square. 

The  most  cavalier  contribu- 
tion belonged  to  Nathan  As- 
tie,  47  off  40  balls  before  fell- 
ing to  Steve  Watkin. 


Fire  of  Donald 
forces  Sussex 
into  submission 

■J  HE  Sooth  African  fast 

I howler  Allan  Donald 
took  four  for  li  as  War- 
wickshire dismissed  Sussex 

for  63  at  Edgbaston 
yesterday. 

Only  three  Sussex  bats- 
men reached  doable  figures 
as  Donald,  supported  by 
Graeme  Welch  and  Dougie 
Brown,  forced  the  follow- 
on-  Sussex  were  seven  for 
two  at  the  dose,  157  short 
of  an  innings  defeat. 

Sussex  capitulated  in  less 
than  two  hours  after  Don- 
ald had  made  the  break- 
through with  two  wickets 
in  his  sixth  over.  The  dis- 
missal of  Toby  Peirce,  his 
first  victim,  sparked  a col- 
lapse which  saw  seven 
wickets  fall  for  28  runs  in 
41  balls. 

Warwickshire  had  earlier 
made  227,  Mark  Wagh  top- 
scoring with  57. 


Worcestershire  v Kent 


Leatherdale  hits  back 


David  Foot  at  New  Road 


David  leatherdale 
is  the  batsman  who 
took  up  bowling  when 
the  runs  came  reluctantly.  He 
willed  himself  to  a place  this 
summer  as  a successful,  if  un- 
likely, medium  pacer  who  has 
unpretentiously  acquired  the 
arcane  skills  of  New  Road 
yjim  and  swing. 

For  years  he  has  been  an 
unfulfilled  county  cricketer, 
an  exquisite  cover  driver 
whose  concentration  lapses 
too  easily.  Yesterday  he 
redressed  foe  balance  with 
some  style. 

His  hundred,  in  just  under 
four  hours,  was  foe  seventh  of 
his  career.  Having  straight- 
driven  Paul  Strang  for  six  he 
sailed  into  the  90s  with 
successive  fours  off  Alan 


Igglesden,  who  was  left  to 
look  on  Incredulously. 

Leatherdale’s  score  was 
twice  any  of  his  previous  ones 
this  season  and  full  of  dean, 
boyish  strokes.  The  hundred 
came  when  he  put  Dean  Head- 
ley  away  through  foe  covers. 

Leatherdale  survived  a run- 
out when  Graham  Cowdrey 
missed  the  stumps  *nH  a diffi- 
cult chance,  on  33,  to  Alan 
Wells's  right  hand  in  the 
slips;  he  survived  too,  by  tilt- 
ing his  head,  a fiery  return 
from  Strang  to  foe  keeper  to 
reach  his  50  with  the  bonus  of 
an  overthrow. 

At  the  close  Worcestershire 
were  409  for  seven  with 
Leatherdale  on  120.  He  had 
been  in  a goodlooking  stand 
of  136  for  foe  sixth  wicket 
with  Vikram  Solanki.  who 
was  caught  at  slip  off  Head- 
ley.  Ibis  was  Solanki’s  Cham- 


pionship best  this  summer 
and  went  some  way  to  con- 
firming foe  words  of  enthusi- 
asm about  him  that  some  had 
begun  to  think  might  be 
misplaced. 

The  day’s  first  two  wickets 
had  brought  querulous  glances 
from  Tim  Curtis  and  Tom 
Moody  at  Jack  Bond's  up- 
raised finger.  Curtis,  ap- 
proaching his  last  appearance 
here,  was  adjudged  caught  at 
foe  wicket  off  Headley,  once  a 
pupil  erf  his  at  the  local  gram- 
mar school.  Then  came  a leg- 
before  decision  against  Moody, 
whose  prodigious  reach  had 
brought  him  10  boundaries. 

Graeme  Hick  was  close  to 
his  half-century  when  out  to 
an  untidy  pull,  and  Gavin 
Haynes  was  caught  at  the 
wicket  when  well-anchored. 
Kent,  third  in  foe  table,  have 


Scoreboard 


Brttamdc  Assume* 

County  Championship 

OAJUCOffOAN  vNOmMNUBHM 

CnWoyn  Bon  rtoUnotiarniNre  ((M  are 

16S-9  doainsl  Glamorgan  01 

HOTHWOHAMW 


Kinan  c Date  u Weqar  — 

.nsonbWoqai  — 

i e Shaw  b watMn 

ton  low  B Walton 

ioc  c 4 b Ccotl  ......  .... 

cCotfeyO  Croft 

* V b Thomas ....... 

>on  not  out - - — 

W Ibwb  Croft  

ion  a Watt*  — -- 

ion  not  out 

,1.  itC-nBbl  .....  ... 


— 47 

— 1 

....  io 

. 3 

IO 

.....  14 
1 

.....  O 
.....  1 


DROtlK  OvW*l"  - — 

I atwrMboCM  ?«.  H.  73.  10 8.  T1Z  ?£t. 

.wo.wa 

A*  vfaqar  13-1-67-3.  WMttn 
3-41-2  Cre*2WWtt-S:  Tnonws 

4M. 

kMOMUU*  S P -ternot.  n Morns. A 
i-  *U  P Maynard.  P A Canny.  ROB 
jl  TAD  Show.  Wea*r  raunia,  5 D 
unao,  S L WMUfL  G P Butcher. 
grlraatHOBtrd  and  Q Sharp. 


Cricket 

News  md  Scopes 

0891  22  88  + 


Counties  update 


DteOyaNra 

31 
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■WWW** 

40 
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» 

NOflwte 

41 
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33 

Nfifiagham 

42 

Gttnrowfi 

34 

Swngrwi 

43 

OKmcb. 

35 

Siaray 

44 

HampeWm 
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Suiute 

49 

Kent 

37 

Wawrieita. 
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38 

nxcmr 

47 

Itac*. 

9» 

VWHte 
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Comptate  county  scores 

0891  288830 

UMBC.-WVMmnWi.IM4  MWir 

■KB.  IIumiW.uhhIMWUC 

wmaioi 

ZfeQuardlan 

OiNrawertvE 


WenNhn  VtortataanMra  (4 {«)  are 
40»-7  aguita  Km  (3). 


_ (oxemtgK:  68-0) 

-TMMOoaylteMb  Fleming 

T OCurtt*  c Uerxh  b Koaritay  — ___ 
G A HfckcCowdnM  b Ranting  

K R Spiring  row  b naming 
OHWynicMHi  bigg  —Pan. — 

DALetahvQBtenotota 

VgBotenMcWeUsblte*  Jay ... 

1SJ  Kbooaae  Watte  b Igpluadu  .... 
Pj  Newport  not  out 


.40* 


Extra*  (b5.fb6.n6TZ) — 

Total  (ter  7, 118  aware) 

tWHI  WWtea  38,117.  MS. 158. 3B3. 
844.381. 

i>*  tare  R j Chapmen.  M w utnx. 
teowWag.  medley  28-6-PV-Z  tgfllaaflen 
23-3-81-2;  straog  20-5-41-0;  Ealham 
2Z-4-«0-aTrionTJ»'»-V-6^ 


KWftETSmUb.  APIpQI— dan-TR 
Ward.  A t»  welte.  G R Cmteray.  M a Eal- 
Bam  MV  naming.  PA  Spang,  *t8A 

Mortal.  Dw  Heartier.  JBDTho«p*orv 
J 0 Bond  ml  J H Hants.  • 


yoiBMM  « NORTNAavTtMBHnm 
HateMw  Yortaara  (4pn)  M«a  bU 
aoconMiminga  vatcMte  Maet  aflO  mm 
NreWmgonanlra  (9  by  48  nma. 

M fctete*  (omofgbt.HB-8J 
tnJBWanrnwbTaywr  34 

R O Steam  oa(  oid 


Total  (Sow*) , 


.133 


PM  #f  WtalMtai  28, 28. 44. 61, 88.  TI7. 
132, 146. 165. 

BaaHfcm  Mohammad  l*^-28-1;Tajlor 
«-3-45~fi;  6 e-J-45-Z  Ranbwdir 
6-2-13-0;  Cortan  7-2-22-1. 


D J Rafivts  d WtiHo 43 

HJWwrancByaabSBwwoed  'O 

AFonfJtemceyaaOahwvmofl— _ o 
HJBaBaycMBrrtobSRvaiteOOd 31 

hm  canan  row  b swum  •» 

ALfiBncantVca*»Wwl4“- — — * 

j NSnapac  Monte  b MwwH  - — ■ 

TO  R»te7  c White  bSwmp *• 

jPTavtorsSVStemp > 

SA JBoswadnofpm— ** 

MDnammadAXrameBteknrbWteH.  13 
EiWta  (3U.  HA  nbiS) _» 

asi.2S2.zr. 

SS-tO-62-4:  wnfta  17.4-0-81-3;  Monte 
3V4fr«»HRlM4M. 


AMcOnuhooiant » 

MPVaaghannmout  33 

o«  (*W • 


TbteafcACMyW^aya*,0  3LaH- 
maM.  C WftM.  ■ mrew.  ffl  J BteMr.  B 
OAUfitL  C « W Wvfwoad.  R O ammo. 
■anwimHoatetenaiTT-ooMtTw 
fi^-SS-aSoteWS-a-HtBoowWi 
7-0-11-0 

VAHoMwanoRJoHan- 


(ipt)  arc  18-2  Hi 
; (4)  U 533-8  doc. 


_ (mmrnlgftt  204-2) 

N Hussain  c WNtakar  D Brtmaon las 

S GUw  at  Mxon  b Brtmsen ITS 

RCbanlC  Waite  bfHaraon 73 

A P Grayson  b Ptaraon  .. 

0 R Law  C Nixon  b MUM 

tR  J Romna  c MKtnt  b Ptaraon 
JC  Pomfl  nor  put 
APCowantmaut 


Extras  (bl.  BUS.  MnbZZ) 44 

Total  (for  8 tfac.  t36  avonr) S33 

IM  of  arlokata  aasa  328. 383. 506.  S08. 
S27.S29. 

DM  oatbawPMauctv 
Saws  <30  ovaw  4-486. 

■ateRtem  »«Una  2S*W-2;  IWWy 
38-7-114-1:  jormaon  7-1-38-0:  wmai 
7-2-3S-0;  Brinson  33-5-124-2;  Ptaraon 
29-3-108-3. 


,VJ  watte  cftstobCoww s 

D 1.  Mstty  cRotiRson  bSuch i 

A R K Ptaraon  not  out 4 

tJSuKluuitotom 1 

Extras  (D4.  RbS}—. — 9 

Tool  (Tor  2. 10  overs) is 

IMaCwMMCta8.il. 

To  ban  "J  J WWtakjar.  N CUohnaort,  B F 
Smitn.  te  A Mxori.  D J UUhte,  A D UaflaD)!. 
MT  Srldteon. 

■otatew  CowM  3-1-9-7;  Iraol  V0-8-Q; 
Utembwta  T E Ja«y  and  B Lowttaaw. 

DURHAM  « DMVStBIBI 

- ~ - Durttain  (4f*s)  bav* 


tram  socond-inningB  wHawas  down  and 

ssassasrffiR^iw 

sms  TOT:  Brown  4-63}. 

DOVWAM 

P Ml  lanCwga  (mternigte:, 

MJFwc  Adams  b*4atep«m — — *T 

MM  State  c Harris  bDaFraHaa » 

JSoWnBfbwbB^raltes ” 

J Wood  not  out  — *2 

S J E Brown  c Krlhton  b DsFreitaS  „ 8 

Extra*  (tW.w2.nW) 

Tool  (Stamra) — — — — 474 

Itefl  of  lalulial*  nnaii  MO,  148. 

Mtaeolm  Harm 

oESn  is-wr-fc  Doan 

r-wi-4- 

WMCIMU  ■snonri  tesiteM 

A S Rooms  run  <M — 

KJBariwncljSwtebSWtai 

MBHarcBodmgbPatay  

Hi  JVandratiC  Boning  i»  wood 

C J Adams  (BW  B Brown--——— 
VpCteriweSposkbBaBs — —■ 

IKMXrfUannotota  

■p  A J DaFracas  b Brown  

A J Harris  »w  D Brown 

Xj  Dean  cSposlib  Brown - 

DEMstetambFoaar  — 

Extras  (tW) — 


l 


14 

1 
23 


13 
O 

8 

3 

4 

TSli  187. 

HoaiBaai  Brown  15-MMcdood 
lWtaS-i;  State 

l«  i 4 M % DiVlInP  l¥«A-lS-0. 


JJB  Leans  rvaoc: 28 

S HuSsn  ttm  b Matectn O 

JEMonaeKriUenbMaieoJm 4 

NJSpoaXcRoMaa&Hama — 1 

J BcaUng  KT-  Out S 

Extras  |»4) 4 


Total  (tor  3. 22  oaera.' 

i9.25.2B. 


ToAaB*DC  Boon.  TMPSprtgAL  M JAes- 
ur.  M M Baa.  J Wooo.  S J E Brawn. 
■awlhUi  Malcolm  11-2-23-2;  Haris 
IV  2- 22-1. 


! Sussex  (*pts)  toliowao  on  18* 
m benind  KirMtenra  (5;  and  are  7-2 
In  Snr 


L (ararrtjght  S0~O) 
*AJ  Motes  cRaob  Robinson  — 
M A Wsglt  C Moores  b RoSirsen 

DLHeotpcAthaybDratas 

A 3lngn  c Dranes  b Eowsnte 


31 
07 
15 
O 

T L Panoay  c Roanson  b Orahas 1 

NMtCSmmeMoorasbRoWnun  ...  as 
DR  Brown  cUocras  a Edwards  — — 3 

GWMcfcb  Drakes 1* 

AFOiieeoRoanson  4 

A A Donald  c Edwards  oOrafcM M 

tK  J Plpar  nts  oat 17 

Extras  ran.  wz.  11018) S3 

Totta(»oiera)...- *37 

m ocwWMta  56.53.  earn  145. 149. 
154.  735.  188. 

■owfcsi  Dratas  2^-84-4.  Wntey 
XMHSO-O:  Edwards  14-4-37-2:  Rosmson 
14-0-53-4. 


RKRao  runout 
U T E PtaTta  c Pipar  b Donald 
CW.iADieyb  Donate 


MNearancWfcahb  Brown 

KGroenfreWcSubb  WnJdi 

KNawefl  iwbBrtan  — — 

IP  UooraSG  9mgh  e Brawn 

VC  Crates 0 Brows b Widen 

A D Edwards  b Donald 

UARabteawnetou 

R JKfeUayb  Donald 

Extras  (w6) 


Total  (262  overs) 8i 

MoCtalehatta  13. 13. 13. »,  25.25.41, 

■oteMai  Donald  10S-&-7T— s,  Wtach 
12-7-22-2;  Brawn  4-0-30-3. 


Saw 


R KAaoe  Piper  b Donald 4 

MTEPaoee  rows  Brown O 

AD  Edwards  nst  aw - 3 

M A Robinson  not  aid 1 

Exzras o 


T<sa)  Rot  2.  * e*eraj 7 

PMaCwlsItf  0.A 
r*  bate  K Graeo&taa  C W J Attoy.  U 
NswM.  K Hawtat.  IP  uaoras.  VC  Drsfies. 
RJKsttey. 

Donald  2-V?-i;  Brown  243-1. 


AON  frisk  Trofrfqr 
Tba  Oatat  Surrey  31  R J Ward  97.  J A 
Knee  £2.  U S mm:  *93  Esso  2S3  {D  Q 
vntesn  Surra*  won  by  108  runs. 


Tour  matches 


T— Trio  Australians  are  102  runs 
bafitnd  with  six  Urst-inning s wicfcals 
standing. 

SOMSMST  Hrat  InnluBS 

KAPcraorocBiawBtibKBsprcMicz  71 
PCLHoimraycHeairbUcOrm  — CC 

*S  C Ecdestono  low  b Warns IS 

M N LatnweO  CUE  Waugh  b Wane  - 13 

METraseodiickb  Wsrne a 

tR  J Tumor  e Sister  o Jidisn 50 

GO  Rose  c Slater  bMcGmiii 4 

S Hensterg  b Kosprawicz 18 

A R Caod.c»  c McGrstn  b Wnme IS 

APvanTroosi  notoot — 12 

P S Junes  low  b Warns 4 

Extras  (018.  n042| 52 

Total  (£5.3  over*) S84 

FaB  oT  wtokatwSS.  122,122. 143. 1S4. 
157.240.258,292. 

■enrOoBt  Kasproanez  14-2-86-2;  Julian 
1 4-2-62-1 ; McGrath  1 1- 2-31-2;  warns 
ta  3-7-57-5:  Bevan  &-2-3SH). 


MJ  Stator  eTumwbCaocUck IS 

jLLangarbCaddKk 30 

GS  Btewatt  b Csodlc* ao 

M E Woogti  c Tumor  b Rom  37 

•SR  Waugh  not  out 81 

M G Sevan  net  out 12 

Extras  (nbuy 14 

Total  (lor  4. 32  avers) —Vb2 

Ml  oC  wtcteatst  40.  G3,  K.  MS. 

To  bat:  G D McGrath,  tl  A Hasty.  S K 
Wamo.BP  Julian,  MS  Knaprawtez. 

H offing-  Caddicfc  lO-v-ao-S:  wan  Troost 
iv042-ft  Jonsss-o-sw):  Hose 
8-1-2S-I:  Parsons 2-0-4-0. 


Cteuceaterttera  167  (MCJBQIi 

SO.THCHsricotatSffrSTtesid  AAfiar  5-62. 
Abdul  Rjsuk  4-33).  PMlSUn  A 113-5- 

Second  XI  CtnmpioRslilp 

Mkaatonw  Wans  341-7  dec  (M  D Ed- 
mono  l43no]  and  73-0  oec  (W  G Knw 
B2no5.  Kent  85-3 doc  and  146  (5ne)HiS-3S. 
Self  5-aj.  rvara  won  by  »»  ««.  Iter- 
rawt  Mart*  321-8  doc  (G  W wtutt  12R 
Sioornfieid  4-51)  2nd  innings  forteited. 
MWdx  17-1  doc  ana  i09  (Paw  4-2B). 
Hams  won  by  193  runs,  ttetatagx  Lena 
354-5  doc  iM  21-1  doc.  Sussex  65-1  dec 
aM  20*.  Laics  won  by  108  runs.  Nwdw- 
t.  Hi,  ff—  SoiWNl  3J8  and 229.  Vorte 
2E4  and  2SS-3  (R  A Kutlsboruigh  Wfto.  U 
j Wood  68.  G M Hamilton  51  no).  YorU  won 
by  sign!  wcVtas.  Woulngbora  MS*  Notts 
319. 2nd  inns  lone  fled.  Wares  41-1  doe  arid 
170*5  (WPC  Western  681-  Uateb  drawn 
b— y-M—  Durham  204  (D  G C l> 
genwDod  73.  Rrdg-oyfr-Ml  and  157-5 1& 
J Btcwiado  54).  Lanes  150  (Ltissdon  5-41). 
No  play,  mairni  drown 
Tomorrow 


UCAGtil  [one  day;  &0)- 
ate  Dor  bam  w Derby  Col 
ter:  Ease*  r Laics.  Culwyw  BOta  SUmor- 
gan  v Hods.  Lotdtej  Maldx  w Surrey. 
tdUhotaata  Wares  v Sussex.  Wore —ton 
Worts  fc  Kom.  Hstafteglir  Yor1es  * 
Nortnants. 

HI  NOR  COUNT! 8C  CKAUPIOMH1P 

{MO  days.'  nfl):  Coartey*  Oxon  v Ghosh* 
Ire.  PantarddBlilfi  Wales  « 
Herstordshlra 


Nigel  FuUer 

at  Castle  Parte 


Colchester  has  been 
anything  but  a happy 
hunting  ground  for  visiting 
teams  in  recent  years.  More 
of  a graveyard  in  feet 
Gloucestershire.  Hamp- 
shire and  Surrey  have  each 
suffered  innings  defeats  in 
foe  last  previous  three  sea- 
sons, and  Leicestershire  will 
have  to  produce  foe  sort  of 
form  associated  with  reigning 
champions  ff  they  are  to 
avoid  a simitar  fete. 

Pitches  here  have  usually 
brought  a glint-  to  foe  eye  of 
spinners  following  a deluge  of 
runs  on  foe  first  couple  of 
days,  and  already  the  Essex 
off-splnner  Pete-  Such  has 
made  his  presence  fat.  He  dis- 
missed Darren  Maddy  with 
only  bis  second  delivery  as 
the  visitors  were  reduced  to 
18  for  two  in  10  overs  before 
the  close. 

For  most  of  foe  second  day, 
however,  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  turn  and  spite. 

Stuart  Law  and  Nasser  Hus- 
sain were  soon  resuming 


their  partnership  in  foe  same 
vein  that  yielded  195  on  foe 
opening  day.  Hussain  set  the 
early  tempo  by  pulling  and 
driving  David  Millns  for 
three  successive  boundaries. 

It  was  not  long  before  Law 
was  again  asserting  his  au- 
thority with  an  arrogance 
bordering  on  contempt. 

The  Australian  advanced  to 
175.  his  highest  score  for 
Essex  and  within  seven  runs 
of  1.000  for  foe  season,  before 
foe  visiting  bowlers  saw  the 
back  of  him. 

For  once  be  foiled  to  make 
contact  when  advancing  to 
attack  foe  left-arm  spinner 
Matthew  Brunson  and  was 
stumped  by  Paul  Nixon  to 
bring  to  an  end  a stand  of  317 
in  77  overs.  Law  collected  110 
of  those  in  boundaries. 

Hussain  went  on  to  make 
128  before  he,  too.  succumbed 
toBrimson* 

Paul  Grayson  (.81)  and  Ron- 
nie Irani  (76)  carried  on  the 
carnage,  sharing  in  a partner- 
ship of  143  in  33  overs  before 
both  were  dismissed  by  foe 
off-spinner  Adrian  Pierson. 
Essex  eventually  declared  on 
533  for  eight 


Essex  v Leicestershire 

Holders  face  daunting  task 
after  Essex  pile  on  the  runs 


Yorkshire  thaw  in  the  sun 


A BATTLING  unbroken 
^^partnership  of  74  between 
the  openers  Michael  Vaughan 
and  Anthony  McGrath  put 
Yorkshire  back  into  the 
match  against  Northampton- 
shire at  Headingley. 

On  a pitch  which  dried  out 
in  warm  sunshine  yesterday 
they  plundered  their  runs 


from  17  overs  of  foe  second 
Innings  to  leave  Yorkshire 
only  46  adrift  McGrath  hit  39 
and  Vaughan  29,  after  North- 
ants  had  been  all  out  for  286. 

The  England  and  Wales 
Cricket  Board  yesterday  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  foelr 
corporate  affairs  manager 
Richard  Little. 


Tour  match: 

Somerset  v Australia 

Caddick 

stakes 

Test 

recall 


Greg  Baum 

art  the  County  Ground 


IF  THE  English  county  sys- 
tem produced  cricketers  as 
hard  to  deter  as  its  fens, 
foe  Ashes  would  be  a keen 
contest  indeed.  Despite  glow- 
ering skies,  foe  roads  around 
foe  ground  in  Taunton  were 
choked  at  10am  and  foe  gates 
were  shut  before  lunch. 

They  were  richly  enter- 
tained for  their  troubles  by  a 
day  as  packed  as  foe  bleach- 
ers. There  were  466  runs.  14 
wickets,  70  boundaries  and 
for  variety,  28  no-balls,  which 
had  the  effect  of  stretching 
the  day  nearly  to  7pm. 

In  foe  beginning;  Austra- 
lia’s reserve  bowlers  betrayed 
their  lack  of  cricket  with  a 
profligate  display  of  over- 
pitching and  over-stepping 
that  sped  Somerset  to  72  for 
no  loss  in  eight  overs. 

Keith  Parsons,  opening  for 
foe  first  time  In  a first-class 
match,  made  runs  at  roughly 
the  rate  Mike  Kasprowicz 
conceded  them,  Parsons  need- 
ing just  39  balls  to  reach  50. 
Kasprowicz  four  overs  strewn 
with  no-balls  for  foe  same 
milestone. 

The  Australians  had  not  in- 
tended to  bowl  Glenn 
McGrath,  who  had  come  into 
foe  side  only  as  a late  replace- 
ment for  the  flu-stricken 
Ricky  Pouting.  Immediately 
he  and  Shane  Wame  reduced 
the  run  rate  by  two  thirds  and 
they  soon  began  taking 
wickets. 

Both  found  foe  pitch  to 
their  liking.  McGrath  ex- 
tracted bounce  enough  to 
have  two  Somerset  batsmen 
caught  from  half-hooks,  two 
of  four  such  dismissals  on  the 
day.  Wame  spun  his  leg- 
break  fer  and  fast  enough  for 
five  Wickets,  making  45  for 
foe  season. 

When  McGrath  and  Wame 
were  relieved  by  the  left- 
armers  Bren  don  Julian  and 
Michael  Bevan,  the  wicket- 
keeper Rob  Turner  was  em- 
boldened to  hit  a nine-bound- 
ary half-century.  But 
Somerset  were  out  on  foe 
stroke  of  tea  for  284. 

Though  foe  light  grew  dim- 
mer, the  Australians  careered 
to  182  for  three.  The  first 
three  feB  to  Andy  Caddick  in 
a spell  that  matched 
McGrath's  as  the  day’s  best 
and  will  sorely  guarantee  his 
Test  reinstatement 
He  was  made  to  look  even 
better  by  such  an  erratic  dis- 
play at  foe  other  end  as  to 
make  Kasprowicz  look  mi- 
serly. Andre  van  Troost  and 
Steffen  Jones  between  them 
yielded  108  in  10  successive 
overs.  76  in  fours,  nearly  all 
leg-stump  half-volleys.  The 
visitors  finished  on  182  for 
four. 


Weekend  fixtures 


Football 

asms  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE;  Pramlor 

DhtefeiK  Aoer<Je«fi  v Kilmarnock  Dun- 
lermiine  ¥ Mpthefwell:  St  Johnstone  v 
Dundee  Uu).  Tomorrow;  Hibernian  v 

Celtic  azm 

SCOTTISH  LEAOUSi  Ffcta  Pint  atom  Air- 
drie ¥ St  Mirren:  Ayr  ¥ Gr  Morton;  Dundee 
w FatUric  Hamilton  v Pertt*.  Sibling  ¥ 
Raltn. 

SCOTTISH  COCA-COLA  CUR  Flrat 
rumuti  Arbroath  ¥ Oveen  at  South.  Ber- 
wick vBrecnln;  Cowdenbeaih  ¥ Alloa  (2.0J, 
Dumbarton  v Quean's  Pv  East  Stirling  v 
Stranraer.  Forlar  v Albion:  Irwwnass  Cal » 
StanhoLtemuin  Ross  County  v Montrose 
PRBEMDLHSh  Armagh  C v Monaghan  UU: 
Ashton  Utd  v Bury.  Blytn  Soanans  » hart- 
leoool:  Bray  Wndre  v Dag  A Red:  Burnley 
v Man  C;  Buracouon  ¥ Morecarrme.  Caer- 
narfon Tn  V Wigan.  Carlisle  v Sunderland. 
Carehteian  ¥ Portsmouth:  Cheltenham  v 
Cardiff:  Crawley  Tn  ¥ Sutton  uid.  Dover  v 
Totrennsm  XI:  Famborvugn  » WJmWBdon 
»;  Gientoran  v Middlesbrough;  Grays  ¥ 
Bishop's  Stanford:  Harrow  Bor  ¥ Leices- 
ter: Hayes  v Brenltcxd:  Hendon  v Peterbor- 
ough XI:  HHemn  v Norwich.  Hyde  IM  v 
Snell  Utd:  Ipswich  ¥ Gillingham:  Laah  Tn  ¥ 
Chester.  Lincoln  C v BrtSId  Rvre;  Mac- 
clesfield ¥ Stockport  Mansfield  v Grimsby: 
Marlow  v Veovil:  Northwooa  v Farabor- 
ougn  Tn  XI:  Notlm  Forest  ¥ Leeds.  Oxford 
C w Bedford  Tn.  Port  Vale  ¥ Bolton:  Sllting- 
Doume  * Arsenal:  Stevenage  ¥ Canv 
bridge.  Swindon  v Southampton.  VS 
Rugby  v Corinth  .ant  (2.01:  Watford  v Wim- 
bledon: West  Ham  v OPR;  Woking  v Ports- 
mouth Ti— inw  Coventry  » Feyenooid: 
Home  Farm  Everton  v Bangor  [2. 30);  r.id- 
dermm&tor  ¥ Intern  I*  MPA:  Northampton  « 
Leicester  Shell  U v BiacKbura:  West  Brpm 
u Aston  Villa. 

TWnaoniaia«  and  Homan  Totten- 
ham v Rararaina.  Turauwwi  Stove  Bute 
Wolverhampton  ¥ Santos  (Br). 


FA  CHARITY  SHIELD  (Wembley):  Che 
8M  v Alan  UU. 

Rugby  Union 


AHAN  DAVE  TESTIMONIAL 

rote  Graham  Da»e  Bath  W ¥ Home 
ores  XV  (Ashton  Gate.  Bristol). 

Rugby  League 

4ER  LEAGUE  WORLD  CLUB  CHAM- 
MBHP>  Pool  A!  Ctonulla  v Bradford 
Jam).  Tomorrow.  Fool  At  AueUahd  v 
nngton  (330am).  Wigan  v Canberra 
4 Bz  Hunter  Manners  » SfWtieid 
30am);  Leeds  « Nth  Cuceh4l*nd  (8  Dl. 
wfl  v Adelaide  If  35j. 

JA/iOSi  M Dtefahw  Lmwon  w 
ah  (Wasps):  Woik'ngton  noil 
oita  ntiilBlmr  Barrow  v Whitehaven: 
lisle  u Doncaster;  Hamel  Hampstead  ¥ 

iwoy. 

LOBBY]  FM  QMsIora  Huddarstteid 
fiHenavan:  Keighley  * Rochdtafc  Oltf- 
i v Barrow:  Sheflialff  v Wlflnes. 
mu  IT  Hull  KR  ¥ Leigh.  Seen  id  Ohm 
Dewsbury  ¥ Cardiff.  Trameroer 
Ibte  v Mem  el  Hempstead;  Gateshead  ¥ 
ns  Lyttr.  Vorfi  ¥ Workington 


HAL  RBEWIEBSWPl 

irii&Jtj  ¥ WWteno¥*n:  Workington  v 
ire  Lynx.  Bata  *•**•*•  J’*0'1 
aone  ¥ Hull  (AO):  HuH  m v w4ke- 
Ksobtoa  Popb  Rochdale  ¥ Krlgn- 
nea  % Leigh  (Canal  Sl  Rutwoen). 
mLUVw  Rook  Dewsbury  v Hud- 
t HunsiM  - Baaey  1330). 

HY  CHAMPiOHSHIFi  Castfotorfl 
WBtefle:  London  ¥ Bradtortf.  Sal- 
telliax:  Si  Helens  v Warrington; 
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World  Athletics  Championships 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Athens  looks  to  Kelly  Holmes,  Denise  Lewis  and  I wan  Thomas  to  take  up  the  trail  blazed  for  so  long  by  Linford  Christie,  Colin  Jackson  and  Sally  Gunnell 

Britain’s  young  bloods  lead 


FOR  the  first  time  in  a 
decade  Britain  will 
not  be  relying  on  Lin- 
ford Christie.  Sally 
Gunnell  or  Colin 
Jackson  to  carry  its  hopes 
when  the  World  Champion- 
ships get  under  way  today. 
Jonathan  Edwards  and 

Steve  Backley  are  still  in 
there  battling  for  the  sport's 
trip  prize  which,  from  this 
year,  carries  the  added  incen- 
tive Of  S60.000  (£37.000)  for  a 
gold  medal.  $30,000  for  silver 
and  820,000  for  bronze  — with 
a bonus  8100,000  for  a world 
record. 

But  it  is  the  new  guard,  per- 
sonified by  the  likes  of  Kelly 
Holmes.  Denise  Lewis  and 
Iwan  Thomas,  who  the  Brit- 
ish Athletic  Federation  per- 
formance director  Malcolm 
Arnold  believes  can  lead  Brit- 
ain into  a new  golden  period. 

With  the  appointment  of 
the  former  world  record 
holder  David  Moorcroft  as  the 


BAFs  chief  executive  and  the 
injection  of  millions  of 
pounds  worth  of  National  Lot- 
tery cash,  a bright  future  can 
be  glimpsed. 

There  are  even  hopes  fhai- 

there  may  be  a repeat  of  the 
World  Championships  in 
Stu  ttgart  four  years  ago  when 
Britain  enjoyed  a golden 
week  in  which  Christie  added 
the  world  100  metres  title  to 
his  Olympic  gold  and  Jackson 
and  Gunnell  set  world  re- 
cords in  the  no  and  400m  hur- 
dles respectively. 

“We  won  six  medals  in  last 
year’s  Olympics  but  because 
there  was  no  gold  among 
them  the  team  was  criti- 
cised." said  Arnold.  ‘Teople 
have  got  used  to  Britain  win- 
ning gold,  after  winning  per- 
formances in  Barcelona  in 
1992  and  Stuttgart  in  1993.” 

Edwards  is  Britain’s  only 
defending  champion  here, 
though,  and  has  a lot  to  live 
up  to.  In  Gothenburg  two 


years  ago,  he  twice  broke  the 
triple-jump  world  record.  His 
build-up  has  been  curtailed 

by  an  injury  to  his  left  heel 
but,  when  he  arrives  on  Mon- 
day, he  will  still  be  able  to 
look  down  on  his  rivals  Ken- 
ny Harrison  of  the  United 
States  and  Cuba’s  Yoelvis 
Qiipwiia  from  the  top  of  the 
world  rankings. 

“The  injury  occurred  at  the 
European  Cup  in  Munich  in 
June,  when  I landed  awk- 
wardly. on  the  side  of  my 
foot.”  said  Edwards  last  week. 
“I  jumped  17.74m  there, 
which  was  the  longest  in  the 
world  this  year.  I have  no 
doubts  about  Athens,  though, 
because  I was  jumping  well  in 
my  last  two  competitions.” 

Holmes  arrives  at  the 
championships  clearly  the 
outstanding  female  middle- 
distance  runner  in  the  world, 
a remarkable  turn-around 
after  coming  close  to  quitting 
following  last  year’s  Olym- 


pics when  she  missed  out  on 
the  medals,  having  bravely 
battled  against  a stress  frac- 
ture in  her  leg. 

The  prime  target  of  the  27- 
year-old  army  sergeant, 
whose  motivation  is  fuelled 
by  that  disappointment  in  At- 
lanta, will  be  the  L500m.  She 
won  silver  two  years  ago  and 
tops  the  world  rankings  in 
1997  at  the  distance. 

- Then  she  will  aim  for  the 
800m,  In'  which  she  won 
bronze  in  Gothenburg,  having 
only  recently  been  displaced 
from  the  top  of  that  list  this 
season  by  Cuba's  Ana  QulroL 
If  Holmes  succeeds  in  win- 
ning both,  she  will  become 
the  first  Briton  since  Albert 
Hm  at  the  Antwerp  Olympics 
77  years  ago  to  complete  the 
800/ 1500m  double  at  a major 
Games. 

“After  all  my  injury  prob- 
lems the  supporters  were 
wonderful  to  me,”  said 
Holmes.  “It  has  always  been 


my  own  will  to  succeed  which 
hag  kept  me  going  — that  and 
performances  like  Linford 
Christie  winning  the  100m  at 
the  1992  Olympics,  an 

Inspiration.” 

The  glory  days,  however, 
are  gone  for  Christie,  here  as 
a BBC  television  commenta- 
tor and  posturing  in  fancy 
dress  for  his  shoe  company. 
So  too,  it  would  seem,  for  Brit- 
ain’s best  woman  athlete  of 
recent  times,  Gunnell,  who 
has  struggled  to  recapture  her 
world  and  Olympic  gold 
medal-winning  form. 

Battling  with  Holmes  for 
Gunnell’s  pre-eminence  is 
Denise  Lewis,  ranked  second 
in  the  world  to  the  heptath- 
lon. Thomas  to  the  400m,  the 
javelin-thrower  Backley  and 
the  awesome  foursome  to  the 
men's  4 x 400m  relay  could 
also  strike  gold  in  the  nine- 
day  championships. 

Britain  could  find  itself 
with  two,  possibly  even  three. 


men  in  the  400m  Qnal,  and 
that  Is  without  the  Olympic 
silver  medallist  Roger  Black, 
controversially  omitted  from 
the  individual  event 
Thomas,  the  United  King- 
dom record  holder,  will  spear- 
head the  challenge,  though 
Mark  Richardson  and  Jamie 
Banlrh.  the  preferred  third 


man,  should  not  be  that  far 
behind  to  a race  where  the 
big  question  is  the  form  of 
Michael  Johnson. 

The  Texan  £s  the  subject  of 
some  dispute  here,  having 
been  given  a wild  card  to  the 
championships  alter  his  ab- 
sence through  injury  from  the 
United  States  trials-  Johnson 
insists  that  he  has.  recovered 
from  the  injury  be  suffered 
during  Ms  head-to-head  350m 
race  against  Donovan  Bailey 
in  Toronto  two  months  ago. 

In  his  only  race  since  losing 
his  eight-year  unbeaten- 
streak  at  400m,  he  clocked 
45.02  in  Houston  last  week. 
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Athens  asks 
the  gods  for 
a smooth  run 


Pete  Nichols  on 

the  importance  of  the 
championships  for 
the  city’s  Olympic  bid 

AT  THE  Zappelon  build- 
tog,  directly  across  the 
way  from  last  night's 
opening  ceremony  of  the 
World  Championships,  the  oc- 
cupants will  be  in  silent 
prayer  for  the  next  nine  days. 

Should  the  championships 
go  to  plan  the  roof  of  the  Zap- 
peion  might  even  raise  a lit- 
tle, such  will  be  the  relief  of 
its  occupants,  the  Athens  2004 
Olympic  bid  committee. 

Gianna  Angelopoulos,  their 
president,  has  refused  to  be 
tied  into,  an  association  with 
the  World  Championships,  the 
largest  sporting  event  ever 
hosted  by  the  city.  "It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Olympic 
Games  bid."  she  says. 

Angelopoulos,  a former  pol- 
itician, is  astute  enough  to 
fence  questions  on  the  cham- 
pionships in  the  same  way 
she  circumlocutes  any  criti- 
cism, even  implied,  of  At- 
lanta. The  lessons  of  1990,  it 
seems,  have  been  well  learned. 

In  September  1990,  in 
Tokyo,  Athens  lost  out  on  the 
Centennial  Games  by  a 51-35 
vote  to  Atlanta.  A Greek 
word,  hubris,  was  applied  to 
the  attitude  of  that  bid  com- 
mittee, which  believed  the 
1996  Games  should  have  been 
Athens’  by  birthright. 

This  time,  rather  than 
ignore  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  the  Ath- 
ens bid  has  responded  to  the 
letter  of  its  stipulations:  eco- 
logical impact,  technological 
advance  and  unilateral  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people  of  the 
city.  Athens  cannot  be  faulted 
on  its  approach  to  each  of 
these  elements. 


Privately  Angelopoulos 
knows  that  it  is  a fourth  fac- 
tor, the  media,  which  win 
sway  the  IOC  members,  48  of 
whom  visit  the  city  over  the 
course  of  the  championships. 

Can  the  organisers  cope 
with  the  sheer  logistics  of  the 
Olympic  operation  and  will 
the  international  media  res- 
pond favourably?  The  balance 
win  be  a One  one.  Transport 
accommodation  and  commu- 
nication will  need  to  be  just 
right;  the  first  two  should 
benefit  from  the  run-down  of 
the  city  daring  the  August 
holiday  period,  which  should 
also  reduce  the  city  pollution. 
Communications,  managed 
by  the  state-run  telecommuni- 
cations company  OTE,  could 
be  a problem  area. 

In  PR  terms  one  single 
scandal,  like  a Greek  athlete 
testing  positive  for  drugs, 
could  throw  the  bid  straight 
into  the  Aegean.  This  is  no 
idle  concern;  last  month  a 
senior  sprint  coach.  Hristos 
Tzekos,  was  banned  for  two 
years  for  refusing  to  let  his 
athlete  take  a drug  test  In  an- 
other country  and  another 
time,  many  would  have  ar- 
gued that  the  athlete  should 
have  gone  too. 

Keeping  an  eye  on  the 
championships  will  be  the 
IAAF  president  Primo  - Ne- 
ll iolo.  who  should  be  an  advo- 
cate for  Rome  but  whose 
back-door  diplomacy  — auto- 
cratic though  it  may  have 
been  — has  done  much  to  en- 
hance these  championships. 

Neblolo,  as  ever,  will  weave 
an  elaborate  web  and  a better 
sounding  board  for  Athens' 
chances  will  come  from  the 
mayors  of  the  other  bidding 
cities  — Buenos  Aires.  Cape 
Town.  Rome  and  Stockholm 
— who  will  be  in  town  for 
these  championships.  If  they 
are  smiling  at  the  dosing  cer- 
emony tomorrow  week  it  will 
be  bad  news  for  the  Greeks. 


Clown  prince  aims 
to  match  Lewis 
with  sprint  double 


At  the  double . . . Boldon  has  clocked  the  four  fastest  200m  times  this  year  cuve  brunswll 


Duncan  Mackay  hears  an  ever-confident 
Ato  Boldon  predict  he  has  the  world-record 
pace  to  secure  the  1 00m  and  200m  titles 


CASSANDRA  was  a 
soothsayer  from 
Greek  mythology 
whose  predictions  of 
doom  proved  nnrannUy  accu- 
rate. If  the  forecasts  of  Ato 
Boldon’s  girlfriend  of  the 
same  name  are  as  reliable, 
then  the  defending  100  metres 
champion  Donovan  Bailey  is 
in  for  a disappointing  World 

P.hnmpinnRhlpt: 

“She  rang  me  before  I raced 
in  Eugene  [Oregon)  and  said 
she  bad  seen  a vision  of  what 
time  I would  run,”  Boldon 
mill-  “It  was  9.92  seconds  and 
that  is  exactly  what  I ran. 
Now  she's  rung  me  here  and 
said  It’s  happened  again.  The 
time  is  9.76  seconds.” 

That  is  0.08sec  foster  than 
the  world  record  Bailey  set  in 
Atlanta  last  year  when  win- 
ning the  Olympics  and  would 
eclipse  the  9.79sec  Ben  John- 
son ran  at  the  1988  Seoul 
Olympics  before  he  tested 
positive  for  anabolic  steroids 
and  was  banned. 

But  then,  if  Boldon's  feet 
ever  manage  to  move  as 
quickly  as  his  lips,  the  rest  of 
the  world's  runners  might  as 
well  hang  up  their  spikes.  The 
23-year-old  Trinidadian  is  the 
clown  prince  of  sprinting  who 
never  fails  to  predict  great 
things  for  himself  before  a 
major  event,  “If  my  talents 
ever  catch  up  with  my  ego  I 
will  run  9.69  for  the 
100  metres  and  19.00  for  the 
200,”  he  admitted. 

Only  Ova  men  have  run 
quicker  than  Boldon's  best  of 
9.89sec  — set  in  California  in 
April — but,  when  he  lines  up 
for  the  opening  rounds  of  the 


100m  this  mriming,  the  man 

with  the  build  of  a middle- 
weight boxer  will  be  out  to 
prove  he  is  the  real  deal. 
"Donovan  Bailey  is  the  man 
to  beat,”  he  said.  "Evers’ 
sprinter  wants  what  Donovan 
has  and  1 am  no  exception.” 
Boldon  prophesied  a world 
record  for  himself  at  the  At- 
lanta Olympics  but  finished 
only  third  as  Bailey  estab- 
lished new  figures  of  9.84.  “1 


‘If  my  talents 
ever  catch  up ' 
with  my  ego, 

I would  run 
9.69secforthe 
100  metres’ 


predicted  a world  record  in 
Atlanta  last  year  and  I was 
right,”  Boldon  said.  "1  was 
just  wrong  about  who  did  it. 
The  track  here  is  about  the 
samp  as  Atlanta.  I rhlnlc  you 
are  going  to  see  9.7  or  9.8.” 
Rumours  have  been  circu- 
lating here  all  week  about 
Bailey's  readiness  to  defend 
the  title  he  won  to  Gothen- 
burg two  years  ago  when  he 
succeeded  Linford  Christie. 
Fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  on 
Thursday  when  the  Canadian 
refused  to  attend  a press  con- 
ference for  his  shoe  sponsors 
amid  reports  of  a heated 
training  bust-up  with  his 
coach  Dan  Pfofr; 


Boldon,  a former  school- 
mate of  the  Aston  Villa 
striker  Dwight  Yorke,  puts  it 

down  to  the  psychological 
games  the  sprinters  love  to  in- 
dulge in  before  a major  cham- 
pionship. “He’s  going  to  be 
ready,”  he  said.  “If  he  wasn't 
ready  he  wouldn’t  be  here.” 

Boldon.  who  trains  with  the 
American  champion  Maurice 
Greene,  clocked  9.90  for  the 
100m  and  19.77  for  the  200m — 
the  world’s  fastest  one-day 
double  — at  Stuttgart  last 
month  and  is  an  even  better 
bet  to  win  the  longer  sprint 
“In  the  200m  it’s  me;  I have 
the  top  four  times  this  year,” 
he  said. 

Boldon  is  deeply  into  statis- 
tics, videos  and  all  the  knowl- 
edge he  can  find  about  sprint- 
ing, so  he  knows  better  than 
anyone  that.  If  be  pulls  off  the 
I00m/200m  double,  he  wjll  be 
the  first  man  since  his  hero 
Carl  Lewis  at  the  1984  Olym- 
pics to  achieve  it  "When  I 
want  to  look  at  perfection  I 
look  at  CarL”  he  said. 

His  task  has  been  made  eas- 
ier in  the  200m  by  the  absence 
of  the  defending  champion 
Michael  Johnson,  who  is  run- 
ning only  the  400m.  It  was 
Boldon’s  coach  John  Smith 
who  predicted  Johnson's 
world  record  of  19412.  set 
when  he  won  the  Olympics, 
would  last  as  long  as  Bob  Bea- 
mon's fobled  long  jump  mark, 
which  survived  23  years. 

Boldon.  of  course,  dis- 
agrees. “I  want  to  send  my 
grandchildren  to  college  on 
the  money  Tm  going  to  make 
from  breaking  that  record,” 
he  said.  “I  think  within  the 
next  four  years  I should  be 
able  to  challenge  iL  If  I didn’t 
think  realistically  I could 
break  that  record,  then  I 
would  stop  running  the  200m, 
because  certainly  the  100m 
can  pay  the  bills.” 


Sport  in  brief 

Boxing 

Prince  Naseem  Hamed’s 
hopes  of  unifying  his  IBF  and 
WBO  titles  with  the  WBC 
featherweight  title  of  Luisito 
Espinosa  have  been  put  on 
hold.  The  Filipino’s  manager 
said  his  next  fight  will  be 
against  Carlos  Rios  of  Argen- 
tina on  October  11. 

Tennis 

The  Spanish  pair  CarZos 
Moya  and  Felix  Mantilla, 
ranked  10  and  11  to  the  world, 
have  confirmed  their  entry 
for  the  32-strong  Samsung 
Open  at  the  West  Hants  Club 
in  Bournemouth  from 
September  8 to  14. 


Rowing 

Oxford  University  Boat  Club 
have  appointed  the  former 
Cambridge  and  Olympic 
coach  Sean  Bowden  to  head 
their  team  for  the  next  three 
Boat  Races,  writes  Christo- 
pher Dodd. 

Hockey 

England  made  an  ineffectual 
start  to  the  women’s  World 
Cup  qualifying  in  Harare 
when  they  managed  only  a 
l-l  draw  with  Canada,  whom 
they  had  beaten  three  times 
in  their  build-up  to  the  tour- 
nament. A I5th-minute  goal 
by  Slough's  Jane  Smith  gave 
England  the  lead  but  Canada 
equalised  in  the  36th  minute 
from  a spectacular  shot  by 
their  captain  Nicole  Colaco. 


Rugby  Union 

Wallabies’  Smithlashesoutat  critics 


Greg  Growden  In  Brisbane 


Australia's  coach 
Greg  Smith  launched 
an  extraordinary  attack 
on  his  critics  on  the  eve  of 
today's  Tri-Nations  match 
against  South  Africa  here. 

Smith’s  inability  to  secure 
a win  over  the  All  Blacks  — 
the  Wallabies  have  suffered 
four  resounding  defeats  by 
New  Zealand  to  the  past  two 
years  — has  prompted  calls 
from  officials  and  former  Test 


players  for  his  replacement 
by  the  Australian  Capital  Ter- 
ritory's Rod  Macqueen  at  the 
end  of  the  Tri-Nations  series. 

His  critics  have  been  partic- 
ularly venomous  about  the 
Wallabies'  lack  of  direction 
against  New  Zealand  in  Mel- 
bourne last  week,  plus  the 
surprise  recall  of  the  forgot- 
ten fly-half  David  Knox  for 
today's  match. 

An  emotional  Smith  hit 
back,  reading  a statement  in 
which  he  castigated  the 
media,  players  and  officials. 


“I  would  just  plead  to  you  to 
give  the  national  team  some 
support,  because  they  don't 
want  done  to  them  to  what 
happened  recently  to  Mark 
Taylor,”  Smith  said. 

Smith  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  Macqueen.  “When 
you  Zook  at  the  situation 
Ealrly  — which  some  people 
have  a lot  of  trouble  doing  — 
for  me  to  be  replaced,  J should 
be  replaced  by  someone  who 
has  a better  circumstance 
than  I do.”  he  said.  “I  really 
don’t  think  that  person  exists. 


Based  on  results,  I think 
that's  a complete  myth  and 
it’s  perpetrated  by  people  for 
their  own  reasons." 

Smith’s  outburst  has  ampli- 
fied the  pressure  on  him  to 
succeed  today,  and  then 
against  New  Zealand  in  Dun- 
edin on  August  16.  If  he  loses, 
he  win  surely  be  replaced. 

South  Africa’s  coach  Caret 
du  Plessis  is  also  under  siege 
after  losing  the  series  against 
the  Lions  and  then  faltering 
against  New  Zealand  in  Jo- 
hannesburg a fortnight  ago. 


• John  Hart  will  coach  the 
All  Blacks  through  their 
World  Cup  campaign.  The 
New  Zealand  RFU  has  given 
•Hart  a new  contract  expiring 
on  December  31,  1999.  Since 
taking' charge  he  has  won  14 
of  15  Tests. 

AUSTRALIA/  8 UHAm  B Tamm,  J 
UHta,  J Mhw*,  -J  Raft;  D Ibm,  • 
Orton*  "Marry,  U Mmf,  A HmmA,  O 
**■—■>  * PI—  (capt).  — Cw' ' ' “ 

wntmOMm. 

SOUTH  AWBCAi  B WmiuHt)  A 
P ■oat— ttorj.  D am  TctuMjrffc.  P 
Rhhbwi  j da  Bmt,  J van  dar 
Witoahim  O to  Rand',  M Drwttoa,  o 

OTMTOM,  K Otto,  M tadrm,  R 
-A  Vaator,  O Toktonann  (capi). 


Cardiff  and  Vale 
lose  on  TV  cash 

CARDIFF  and  Ebbw  Vale 
failed  yesterday  In  their 
court  bid  to  receive 
monthly  payments  of 
£40,000  each,  from  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union's  tele- 
vision revenue. 

The  clubs  demanded  pay- 
ment despite  refttstng.  to 
sign'  the-  “golden,  share” . 
agreement,  securing  loy- 
alty to  the  union  tn  return 
for  TV  cash.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  refused  to  order 
payment  on  an  interim 
baste  before  a frill  hearing- 


Look  out  for  Owois  Shah 

We  did. 
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Football 


Trevor  Hayfett  meets  GuI(ft^-newimport  Ed  de  Goey,  a Dutchman  who  will  not  believe  his  luck  when  he  walks  out  atWerribfey  tomorrow  afternoon 

Chelsea  ke#ber’s  fliaht  of  fantasy 


b aims 

MS 

oubie 


Nelson  mandela 
has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  and  the 
Chelsea  goalkeeper 
ae  uaey  is  erf  them.  An 
Jj^P^ssive  performance  In 
the  South  Afhcan  president's 
invitation  match  in  May 
paved  the  way  for  his  arrival 
m the  Premiership,  an  amhi-- 
tion  he  feared  had  long  since 
Passed  him  by. 

The  game  — In  which  the 
Netherlands  beat  South  Af- 
rica 2-o  — brought  De  Goey's 
return  to  the  Dutch  national 
team  because  the  first  choice 
Edwin  van  der  Sar  was  away 
on  tour  with  Ajax.  That  was 
lucky  chance  No.i.  The 
second  was  the  presence  in 
Johannesburg  of  Ruud  Gullit, 
Mandela's  guest  of  honour  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts  to 
promote  racial  harmony. 

On  the  flight  home  De  Goey 
found  himself  next  to  the 
Chelsea  manager.  A conversa- 
tion began  about  the  player's 
contractual  arrangements 
with  Feyenoord  which  soon  i 
developed  into  a transfer  pro- 1 
posal.  But  De  Goey  was  tied  to 
the  Rotterdam  club  for  three 
years  with  talks  under  way  to  ' 
extend  that  until  2001. 

However,  the  30-year-old’s 
life  was  about  to  undergo  an 
upheaval.  Needing  money  to 
sign  a South  American 
striker,  Feyenoord  agreed  to 
Gullit's  £225  million  offer  and 
Chelsea  had  another  conti- 
nental goalkeeper. 

"When  1 was  a youngster  I 
supported  Liverpool  and  1 al- 
ways wanted  to  play  in  Eng- 
land because  the  league  is  so 
strong."  De  Goey  said.  “In 
Holland  you  can  be  winning  a 
match  2-0  and  it's  game  over. 
That  would  not  happen  here. 

"I  had  been  with  Feyenoord 
seven  years  and  assumed  1 
would  finish  my  career  there. 

I watched  the  FA  Cup  final  on 
television  and  did  not  for  a 
minute  think  I would  join  the 
tram  who  won  that  day." 

There  were  a few  players 
scattered  about  the  globe 
watching  that  2-0  victory 
over  Middlesbrough  who  did 
not  realise  they  were  destined 
to  join  Gullit's  multi-national 
collection  of  footballing  tal- 
ent. They  included  the 
Frenchman  Bernard  Lam- 
bourde,  Celestlne  Babayaro  of 
Nigeria  and  the  Uruguayan 
Gustavo  Poyet.  All  three  have 
picked  up  injuries  and,  With 
the  Norwegian  centre-for- 
ward Tore  Andre  FJo  not  due 
to  arrive  in  the  country^iotfl 
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Keeping  up  appearances . . . De  Goey  is  likely  to  be  the  only  one  of  Chelsea’s  summer  recruits  to  play  in  the  Charity  Shield  and  is  keen  to  stake  his  claim  for  the  jersey  tomjenwns 


this  weekend,  it  leaves  De 
Goey  alone  among  the  sum- 
mer  recruits  likely  to  step  out 
at  Wembley  for  tomorrow's 
Charity  Shield  encounter 
with  Manchester  United. 

De  Goey  played  there  for 
Holland  in  1993  in  a 2-2  draw 
that  exposed  the  short- 
comings of  England's  World 
Cup  qualifying  challenge  and 
of  the  Graham  Taylor  reign. 
He  Is  loobfcg  toyand  jb'Hs 
return  am  fife  chance  to 

first^ieam^^ey 


Kharine  continues  to  work 
his  way  back  to  fitness. 

He  is  in  competition  with 
Erode  Grodas,  Kevin  Hitch- 
cock — the  perennial  stand- 
by— and  Nicky  Colgan,  who 
was  'once  reckoned  to  be  the 
next  in  line.  "Nothing  was 
said  about  whether  1 am  the 
first  choice,"  De  Goey  said. 
‘It  is  iip  to  me  to  play  well 
and  make  it  my  own.  That  is  ' 
my' priority  before  I can  even 
think  about  reclaiming  my  for  I 
temattonal  place." 

Tomorrow's  goalkeepers  i 


will  be  subject  to  particular 
scrutiny  under  the  new  laws 
which  do  not  permit  them  to 
handle  back-passes  that  have 
been  headed  or  thrown  In. 
Those  who  retain  the  ban  fin 
more  than  six  seconds  will 
also  be  penalised.  1 

De  Goey  says  the  onus  is  on 
his  teammates  to  make  lift* 
easier  for  him.  “They  must  be 
ready  and  in  position  so  I can 
throw  the  tall  out  totiSanT 
quickly.  Apart  from  that 
there  shouldn’t  he  much 
difference.” 


He  is  likely  to  find  the 
TSngiish  game  more  physical 
than  be  is  used  to,  and  Gullit 
believes  Chelsea's  success 
last  season  will  make  them 
targets  for  the  cruder  ele- 
ments erf  the  opposition. 

“We  have  been  kicked  in 
the  pre-season  games  by 
teams  who  were  doing  every- 
thing to  make  it  difficult  for 
u a"  Gullit  said.  *1  have  told 
my  players  they  will  Kave'fof 
get  used  to  it 

“It  is  a mark  of  respect  for 
what  we  achieved  last  year 


and  the  sign  of  the  jealousy 
that  is  now  shown  to  vs.  It  is 
why  I respect  Alex  Ferguson 
so  much:  he  has  had  to  put  up 
with  this  at  Manchester 
United  for  so  long  and  yet  still 
produces  win  ning  footbalL" 
Gullit  added  that  the  Chel- 
sea squad's  tally  of  12  over- 
seas players  would  only  bene- 
fit the  development  of  the 
^British  contingent 
* “In  the  past  I have  had  to 
push  the  British  players  a lit- 
tle more,  but  not  now  they 
have  seen  how  the  foreigners  | 


work  at  their  game.  Steve 
Clarke  does  extra  running 
with  the  foreign  players; 
young  Jody  Morris  is  «maii 
hut  he  has  seen  Gianfranco 
Zola  doing  his  exercises  and 
building  himsrif  up.  so  Jody 
has  spent  the  summer  work- 
ing on  his  body  strength. 

“You  see  Zola  after  training 
practising  his  free-kicks  — he 
doesn't  need  any  telling.  The 
foreign  players  expect  to  put 
in  this  extra  work  and  now 
the  British  players  are  join- 
ing them." 


Robbie  fowler  was 

yesterday  told  that  he 
will  miss  at  least  the 
first  fortnight  of  the  season 
after  damaging  knee  liga- 
ments during  Liverpool's 
friendly  match  in  Norway  on 
Thursday  night 
Fowler  will  definitely  miss 
next  Saturday's  game 
against  Wimbledon  at  Sel- 
hurst  Park  and  his  club’s 
first  home  game  of  the  sea- 
son against  Leicester  City, 
but  his  injury  will  not 
require  an  operation. 

Liverpool's  manager,  Roy 
Evans,  is  already  resigned  to 
facing  Wimbledon  without 
three  other  first  team  regu- 
lars, Patrik  Berger.  Jamie 
Redknapp  and  Bjorn  Tore 
Kvanne.  Also  missing  may  be 
new  signing  Oyvind  Leon- 
hardsen,  who  has  a ham- 
string injury. 

Kenny  Dalglish  yesterday 
denied  reports  of  a rift  be- 
tween him  and  the  Newcastle 
board.  There  have  been 
strong  suggestions  that  the 
board  twice  overruled  the 
manager  in  the  past  seven 
days  about  Les  Ferdinand's  £6 
million  sale  and  Peter  Beards- 
ley's aborted  £450,000  transfer 
to  Bolton. 

But  Dalglish  insisted: 
"There  is  no  one  here  under- 
mining my  job.  If  there  was.  I 
wouldn’t  be  here."  On  both 
deals  Dalglish  said:  “Of 
course  there  was  consultation 
between  myself  and  the 
board.  This  board  is  no  differ- 
ent from  any  other  club.  My 
position  is  no  different  from 
any  other  manager." 

Dalglish  yesterday  had 
talks  with  the  Norwegian 
striker  Stig  Johansen,  25,  who 
ftew  into  Tyneside  after  dis- 
cussing a move  to  Soutbamp- 
I ton  earlier  this  week.  The 
striker  was  expected  to  travel 
with  the  Newcastle  squad  for 
i the  friendly  against  Juventus 
in  Cesena  tomorrow. 

The  goalkeeper  Shake  His- 
lop  was  pulled  out  of  the 
squad  and  will  play  instead  in 
i Steve  Bull's  testimonial 
match  with  Santos  at  Mdin- 
eux  tomorrow.  Wolves's  man- 
ager Mark  McGhee  may  fol- 
low Hialop’s  appearance  with 
a firm  offer. 
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Palace  raise^if htswith 
Lombardo  aftdfWilkins 


Scottish  preview  : the  start  of  the  season 


Old  Firm  in  some  order 


Tough  Turkish 
test  awaits 
Dundee  United 


TEVE  COPPELL 
balled  two  signings 
yesterday  as  evidence 
that  Crystal  Palace  were 
aiming  higher  than  ever. 
Alt  11  to  Lombardo  and  Ray 
Wilkins  would  bring  craft 
and  experience  on  and  off 
the  pitch  at  the  promoted 
club. 

Lombardo  has  completed, 
subject  to  medical,  his  fan- 
probable  move  from  Juven- 
ilis In  a £1.6  million  deal  mi 
a three-year  contract  worth 
around  the  same  amount 
after  the  Italian 
and  the  31-year 
reduced  their  demands. 

At  the  same  time  ^ 
made  the  much  .s 
journey  to  Se&mriti 
this  time  the  former 
manager  arriving  a* 
tant  first-team 
log  with  Ray  Ll 

Coppell  said  of  MsltaES® 


{ international:  “He’s  really 
enthusiastic  and  looking 
forward  to  the  chaftenge  of 
-playing  in  the  Premier 
League.  He’s  a top  interna- 
tional player  who  Is  very 
flexible  and  will  give  us 
that  little  bit  of  chess,  that 
little  hit  of  guile  we  may 
have  been  missing. 

Lombardo  will  Join  Pal- 
ace for  training  ota  Monday 
and  may  play  in  their  open- 
ing  Premiership  match  at 
Evertoa  next  Saturday. 

Tarry  Venables  has  ex- 
tended. Portsmouth's  Aus- 
tralian connection  by  sign- 
ing the  Italian-based 
striker  John  Alotsl  from 


this  weekend.  Craig  Foster, 
a midfielder,  is  joining 
from  Marconi  of  Sydney. 

Pat  Nevfax  has  returned  to 
Scotland,  moving  to  Kil- 
marnock from  Tranmere 
for  £60.000.  Tranmere  also 
completed  the  £350,000 
signing  of  Sunderland's 
striker  David  Kelly. 

A consortium  including 
Brentford's  manager  David 
Webb  has  taken  control  of 


Patrick  Glenn  says  one  way  or  another 
Glasgow  will  finish  with  the  champions 


Rangers  and  Celtic 
may  not  belong  to  the 
Premier  League  but 
they  should  be 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  an- 
nexe. Apart  from  enjoying 
virtually  automatic  entry  to 
the  Uefa  Champions  League, 
Glasgow's  twin  towers  ex- 
hibit all  the  trappings  of  any 
of  the  five-star  establishments 
south  of  the  border. 

Crowds  average  50,000,  sea- 
son-ticket sales  run  into  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  coffers  are  in- 
flated by  satellite  television 
and  money-thrusting  spon- 
sors, and  the  dubs  control 
commercial  enterprises  on  a 
global  scale.. 

But  the  Old  Firm's  setting, 
amid  so-called  competitors 
who  would  take  years  to  turn 
Over  thft  n.<  S mfTlfam  that  In 

a matter  of  weeks  Walla: 
Smith  has  apgnt  strengthen- 
ing Rangers,  gives  a lopsided 
look  to  the  Scottish  League 
Championship  which  begins 
this  afternoon. 

ft  is  an  indication  of  the 
detachment  of  the  big  two 
that  they  are  not  even  In 


v»  .T  a n : 


The  consortium,  which 
also  comprises  the  new 
chairman  and  lifelong 
Brentford  fan  Tony  Swain- 
land  and  John  Herting.  an 
existing  director,  takes 
over  from  Martin  Lange, 
who  was  in  control  for  16 
yeasts. 

Xaqge  remains  a director 
Igrt  Webb,  manager  since 
is  not  expected  to  join 
hoard 


BT’s  ISDN  lines  can 
a document  in  i *ss 
time  than  it  ta ess 

to  walk  to  the 
fax  machine.- 


action  on  the  opening  day. 
TrievlsJon  has  decreed  that 
Celtic  will  play  Hibernian  at 
Easter  Road  tomorrow  with  a 
1230  pm  kick-off,  an  appetiser 
for  file  FA  Charity  Shield 
later  in  the  day,  and  that 
Rangers  will  open  the  defence 
of  their  championship  at 
home  to  Hearts  on  Monday. 

The  others  — Aberdeen,  St 
Johnstone  and  Dunfermline 
at  home  respectively  to  Kil- 
marnock, Dundee  United  and 
Motherwell  — may  he  ex- 
I cased  a feeling  that  they  have 
been  discarded  like  sticky 
wrapping  paper  by  the  broad- 
casting executives  who  now 
dictate  when  combat  will  take 
place. 

Resentment  is  the  most 
: common  and  most  natural 
emotion  among  Scots  who  do 
not  carry  a torch  for  either 
Rangers  or  Celtic.  Those  who 
remain  untouched  by  reality 
— in  a country  of  five  million 
citizens,  around  90  per  cent 
have  Old  Firm  sympathies  — 
cannot  understand  why  they 
are  so  favoured. 

It  was  ever  thus,  the  giants 


having  between  them  won  81 
of  the  100  championships 
which  have  been  contested 
since  the  Inception  of  the 
Scottish  Football  League  in 
1890.  The  massive  imbalance 
in  support  has  always  given 
the  Old  Firm  a clear  advan- 
tage but  the  gap,  once  at  least 
manageable,  seems  to  have 
become  unbridgeable  in 
recent  years,  thanks  to  the 
growing  commercialisation  of 
the  game. 

Smith  has  recruited  eight 
new  players — four  Italians,  a 
Swede,  an  Australian,  a Finn 
and  a Norwegian  — largely 
from  Italian  and  Dutch  foot- 
ball, while  Celtic  have  busied 
themselves  by  luring  Craig 
Burley  from  Chelsea.  Henrik 
Larsson  from  Feyenoord,  Ste- 
phane  Mahe  from  Rennes  and 
Darren  Jackson  from 
Hibernian.  , 

The  Parkhead  dub  seem 
certain  to  add  others  in  the 
coming  weeks,  although  their 
new  management  structure — 
with  Wim  Jansen  as  head 
coach  and  Jock  Brown  as  gen- 
eral manager  — has  stimu- 
lated as  much  observation 
and  comment  as  the  players. 

The  Old  Firm’s  closest 
“challengers"  last  season, 
Dundee  United,  have  been 


scouring  Scandinavia,  so  for 
without  success,  in  search  of 
bargains  to  compare  with 
KJell  Olofeson,  Erik  Pedersen 
and  Lars  Zetterlund,  the  three 
who  have  been  outstanding 
contributors  since  they  ar- 
rived last  year. 

“We  simply  can’t  go  to  Italy 
and  places  like  that  to  spend 
millions  on  players,”  said 
Gordon  Wallace,  assistant 
manager  to  Tommy  McLean 
at  Tannadice.  "We  have  to  do 
it  by  spotting  hidden  talent 
and  sound  coaching." 

Rangers  may  be  entitled  to 
be  quoted  at  short  odds  for 
their  I Oth  successive  title  — 
they  have  been  installed  at  an 
unbankable  6-1  on  — but 
there  has  been  an  unseemly 
rush  to  dismiss  Celtic's  pros- 
pects of  a renaissance.  | 

Undoubtedly  rickety  in  de-  1 
fence  and  tarring  lost  John 
Collins  and  Paul  Me  Stay  from 
their  mirifioiri  in  the  last  12 
months,  the  Parkhead  side 
must  nevertheless  benefit 
from  the  expertise  of  Jansen, 
whom  Johann  Cruyff  refers  to 
as  “one  of  only  four  men  alive 
worth  talking  football  with”. 
What  seems  certain  Is  that  at 
the  end  of  the  season  the 
champions  will  once  again 
come  from  Glasgow. 


Dundee  united  face  a 
daunting  trip  to  Turkey 


after  drawing  Trabzonspor  in 
the  second  qualifying  round 
of  the  Uefe  Cup. 

Trabzonspor,  who  defeated 
Aston  Villa  in  the  second 
round  of  the  same  competi- 
tion three  seasons  ago,  will 
certainly  provide  sterner  op- 
position than  CE  Principat, 
the  Andorran  side  whom 
Dundee  United  beat  17-0  on 
aggregate  in  the  last  round. 

The  first  leg  will  be  in  Tur- 
key on  August  12,  with  the 
return  two  weeks  later. 

Celtic  should  enjoy  a 
straighforward  passage  to  the 
first  round  after  being  drawn 
against  Tirol,  the  Austrian 
league's  bottom  side.  The?  too 
must  play  the  first  leg  away 
from  home. 


UEFA  CUP!  Second  nuBwHnlwy  roon* 
droop  Ai  HOJOU*  Spirit  (era)  V Mar  mo 
(Swo);  AndeilecHx  (Bel)  » VBrokJa  Ptxiava 
(Ukrfc  Neucft&ial  Xamax  tSwi)  V Viking 
Snwanew  fNorJ;  Bonw  Vb&agrud  (Run)  v 
Odra  WotJrislaw  [Pol):  TraDzorapor  (Tur)  v 
Dundm  United  (Sort):  Rapid  Vienna  lAut] 
v Boby  Brno  (Czo).  Oraup  Bi  Tirol 
Innsbruck  tAul]  v Collie  IScolJ: 


HaMngboros  (Sure)  v Farencvaros  (Hun); 
Ve|ie  (Den)  v Hapoel  PeiauvTivva  Harp 
Grasshopper  Zurich  tswl)  v Brarm  Bergen 
(No r):  HIT  Gorica  ISJo)  « Club  Brugge 


(Bel);  PACK  Sakwlca  (Gre)  v Spartak 
Tmava  ISvfcJ.  Onx*  Ci  KR  Reykjavik  (Id) 
v OFI  Crew  |Gre):  Jabkmec  (Cm)  v Orebro 
(Sure):  Apollon  Umatad  (Cyp)  v Excalslor 
Mouwrun  (Bel).  Dynamo  Minsk  |BW|  * 
urtwtrani  INW  Victeat  (Hun)  <r  Aarhus 
(Dan):  Alania  Vladikavkaz  (Rus)  v Dnipto 
On  I props  tr  ous  k (Ukr).  Mate ties  to  oe 
p/ayeO  on  August  IS  and  SB. 
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Pamevik  has  perfect  look 


tflefiMl  Britten  fai  Mahno 


JESPER  PARNEVEK  may 
he  an  implausible  hero 
in  his  silly  hat  and 
drainpipe  trousers  but  he  is 
again  looking  invincible  in 
the  Scandinavian  Masters  at 
Barseback. 

The  Open  Championship 
nmner-up  the  year  before  he 
achieved  the  first  European 
Toot  Victory  by  a Swede  on. 
home  soil,  in  Mahno  in  1996, 
the  Swede  is  poised  to  repeat 
the  second  feat  two  weeks 
after  another  Open  near-miss 
at  Troon  where  he  was  joint 
second  with  Darren  Clarke  to 
Justin  Leonard. 

He  has  not  bad  a single  bo- 
gey In  bis  last  103  holes  the 
course  and  another  fimMww 
68  yes$erday  left  him  ideally 
positioned  for  a victory  that 
should  make  his  Ryder  Cup 
selection  a formality. 

n»7*  ex  I another  hagega&ay  with  his, 


800 


six-under-par  total  of  138;  he 
won  praise  from  Jose  Marla 
Olazabal,  whose  own  success 
tax  qualifying  for  this  week- 
end's title  struggle  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  the 
Swede  as  the  competition  for 
Ryder  Cup  places  hots  up. 

Paraevik  out-hit  and  out- 
putted OiazabaL  whose  com- 
posure was  disturbed  when 
he  knocked  out  a spectator 
with  a pulled  wedge  shot  to 
few*,  par-five  12th.  OZazabal’s 
hall  ricocheted  into  a large 
bush  from  which  he  had  to 
pick  it  out  under  penalty  to 
take  a double  bogey. 

The  Spaniard’s  Iron  play 
continued  to  be  wayward  and 
be  was  unable  to  make  a 
single  birdie  in  his  74.  Pame- 
vik gained  reward  for  his 
greater  accuracy  with  four 
birdies  in  the  last  ID  holes. 

When  he  won  here  by  five 
shots  two  years  ago.  25,000 
Swedes  crammed  around  the 
1 18th  green  and  performed  a 
Mexican  wave  for  10  minutes. 


They  will  not  be  the  only 
people  outraged  If  the  golfer 
who  now  fills  fourth  place  on 
the  US  Tour  money  list  wins 
again  and  is  not  handed  one 
of  the  two  wild  cards  avail- 
able to  the  Ryder  Cup  captain 
Seve  Ballesteros.  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie Is  one  of  Pamevik’ s 
most  enthusiastic  supporters; 

so,  now,  is  OlazabaL 

"He  has  played  perfect  golf 
for  two  rounds  with  me  and 
he  proved  himself  under  pres- 
sure in  the  Open,”  he  said. 
"There  is  no  doubt  he  is  a 
very  good  player." 

Like  Montgomerie,  who 
shot  71,  Olazabal  scrambled  1 
past  the  one-under-par  cut 

Two  former  Ryder  Cup  \ 
players  who  are  concerned 
they  might  lose  their  Euro*  , 
pean  Tour  cards  raised  their  ! 
games  to  share  the  second- 
j round  lead  with  six  others. 

| Spain's  Jose  Rivero,  who  shot 
a 70,  and  England's  Peter 
j Baker  (66)  set  the  target  of 
eight-under-par  136. 


EtspethBumstdeatOakvlde 


I AURA  DAVIES  pro- 
l_duced  a characteristic 


l_duced  a characteristic 
charge  to  raise  her  hopes  of 
successfully  defending  the 
Du  Maurier  Classic,  the 
final  major  of  the  women's 
season,  at  Glen  Abbey,  near 
Toronto,  yesterday- 

Unwefi  with  a stomach 
npset  on  Wednesday,  the 
Briton’s  g»mfl  looked  for 
from  healthy  when,  after  a 
level-par  opening  73,  she 
dropped  two  shots  in  the 
first  four  holes  of  the 
second  round. 

But  an  eagle  at  the  466- 
yard  16th,  her  seventh,  pro- 
vided the  ideal  tonic. 
Davies  followed  with  five 
birdies  in  the  next  seven 
holes  and  the  only  disap- 
pointment came. when  she 
dropped  a shot  at  the  final 
hole  by  overshooting  the 
green.  A 70  left  her  three 
shots  behind  the  early 


leader,  Rosie  Jones  of 
America,  who  Is  three 
under  par.  Jones  posted  71 
for  140. 

*T  wasn’t  too  happy  with 
the  start  but  the  eagle 
kicked  me  Into  action." 
said  Davies,  who  missed  the 
cot  at  the  US  Open  three 
weeks  ago.  "Now  Tm  In 
contention  and  Tm  feeling 
so  much  better  and  ready  to 
give  it  a go  over  the 
weekend.” 

Helen  Dobson,  from  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Scotland's 
Dale  Reid  also  raised  hopes 
of  a British  win.  Dobson, 
who  has  just  returned  from 
a three-week  absence  after 
breaking  a finger  in  a mis- 
hap with  a lnggage  trolley 
at  Heathrow  airport,  shot 
an  impressive  69  to  finish 
level  with  Davies.  The  38- 
y ear-old  Reid,  who  needs 
substantial  prize-money  to 
retain  her  card  in  America. 

I helped  her  cause  with  a 71 
1 for  a two-under-par  144. 
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Young 

pretender 

Ben  Hollioake 
tastes  the  easy 
life  at  Hove 

21 


Football:  The  season  starts  here 


Ferguson 
shows  no 
charity  as 
Beckham 


Worid 

vision 

Boldon  has 
sprint  record 
in  his  sights 

22 


o 


aside  for 
Wembley 


Michael  Walker 

sees  the  champions 
showing  a ruthless 
streak  before 
the  Charity  Shield 

IT  IS  a sure  sign  the  sea- 
son is  back  when  Alex 
Ferguson  is  asserting  his 
authority  over  erne  of  his 
precocious  youngsters.  In  this 
case  the  boy  wonder  is  David 
Beckham  who.  Ferguson  may 
well  feel,  after  a summer  of 
praise  and  Posh  Spice,  has  let 
more  than  Brylcreem  go  to 
his  head. 

The  publicity  may  be  a 
worry  to  Ferguson  but  the 
manager’s  real  concern  is 
Beckham's  stamina.  Yester- 
day morning,  rather  than 
heading  for  London  with  the 
rest  of  Manchester  United's 
first-team  squad  in  prepara- 
tion for  tomorrow's  Charity 


Beckham . . . likely  to  be  left 
out  for  two  or  three  weeks 


Paul  Weaver 


I’m  the  man 
who  enjoyed 
listening  to 
Sport  On  4 

J8  GE  does  not  come  grad- 
ually,  like  the  fall  of  cal- 

^^Bendar  leaves  upon  a 
thinning  pate,  ft  comes  in 
lumps,  in  chunks  of  years: 
you  goto  bed  young  and  get 
mugged  by  Methuselah  In  the 
night  You  know  you  are  old 
when  you  catch  yourself 
glancing  in  the  mirror  with 


Shield  with  Chelsea,  the  22- 
year-old  midfielder  found  1 
himself  on  a bus  bound  for  j 
Bournemouth  for  a reserve- , 
team  friendly.  He  win  join  the  I 
first  team  for  Wembley  but  a ; 
seat  on  the  bench  is  as  much 
as  Beckham  can  expect 

Ferguson  was  sufficiently 
interested  to  fly  down  to 1 
Bournemouth  to  watch,  but  It . 
was  only  after  conspicuously 
omitting  Beckham's  name ! 
when  discussing  United's  | 
likely  midfield  line-up  for  ] 
tomorrow  and  for  early  sea- 1 

Son  Hint  his  namp  ramp  op.  j 

“I  think  we're  very,  very , 
fortunate,”  Ferguson  said, 1 
“that  in  Scholes,  Butt  and  | 
Keane  we've  a tremendous  { 
three  in  there.  And  if  we  want 
to  use  Giggs  on  the  left-hand : 
side  or  farther  forward  to  give 
us  more  penetration  we  can  ! 
do  that” 

Beckham’s  name  finally ; 
came  to  the  manager's  lips 
when  he  added;  “I  can  then 
bring  in  Beckham  when  1 feel 
it’s  right,  perhaps  in  two  or 
three  weeks'  time."  Beckham 
should  not  take  that  person- 
ally: Gary  Neville  will  not  be 
playing  tomorrow  if  Gary  Pal- 
lister’s  suspect  groin  proves 
strong  enough.  It  is  not  as  if 
Ferguson  has  no  previous  ex- 
perience of  handling  the 
young,  the  gifted  and  the 

famous 

“I  think  David  and  Gary 
know  my  feelings,"  Ferguson 
said.  “You  have  got  to  take 
the  long-term  view  with 
young  players.  I thought  we 
did  the  right  thing  with  David 
Beckham  in  December  when 
we  gave  him  a two-week  rest 

“We  saw  the  effects  [of  a 
long  season]  towards  the  end. 
He  was  starting  to  plod  a bit, 
his  willingness  was  there  but 
the  sharpness  had  gone  a bit 
He's  still  a maturing  player 
physically,  he’s  still  a frame 
to  Dll  out  I think  he's  still  got 
a few  pounds  to  put  on." 

The  Spice  Girl  friend  might 
not  agree  with  that  last  state- 


the wary  expression  of  an  in- 
surance loss-assessor,  when 
you  can  no  longer  bum  the 
candle  at  even  one  end . . . and 
when  you  enjoy  listening  to 
Sport  On  4.  There,  I have  said 
IL  But  I do. 

On  balance,  I think  I would 
rather  receive  a scratch-and- 
snlff  card  from  Chernobyl 
than  any  more  news  from 
John  Blrt,  the  man  who  has 
destroyed  the  BBC  beyond 
imaginable  repair.  The  latest 
changes  at  the  Beeb,  an- 
nounced by  the  Radio  4 con- 
troller James  Boyle,  were  fol- 
lowed by  sad  little  obits  for 
some  of  the  casualties:  Kalei- 
doscope, Does  He  Take  Sugar, 
Week  Ending... 

Sport  On  4,  which  will  soon 
he  counting  the  worms  too, 
scarcely  got  a mention.  For 
years  this  programme,  with 
its  two  main  presenters  Tony 
Lewis  and  Cliff  Morgan,  has 
brought  a corner  mix  of  news 
and  nostalgia  to  our  Saturday 
mornings,  a whiff  of  liniment 
and  la  ver  bread. 

It  has  been  a bad  week  for 
sports  romantics.  We  learnt 
that  Ian  Wright,  one  of  foot- 


Feeling the  captain’s  force . . . Teddy  Sheringham  comes  under  pressure  from  Roy  Keane  in.  Manchester  United’s  training  yesterday 


ment  but  football  is  a tough 
world  and  Manchester  United 
a big,  tough  club.  It  is,  in  feet, 
in  Gary  Neville’s  description, 
“a  cynical  club",  one  that 
“makes  you  think,  “bow  un- 
important am  I?'  ” 

Neville  was  referring  to  the 
players'  attitude  to  Eric  Can- 
tona and  it  Is  apparent  that 
the  memory  of  the  French- 
man's presence  has  been 
erased  In  the  manner  of  a 
Stalinist  photograph. 


hoots.  But  then  this  is  a dub 
that  has  lost  a big  player 
every  season  and  it  was  the 
same  when  Bryan  Robson 
left.  Steve  Bruce.  Mark 
Hughes,  Paul  Ince  and  Andrei 
Kanchelskis  — and  now  Eric. 
Life  goes  on  without  him." 

Voicing  the  certainties  of  a 
newly  invigorated  youthful 
generation  and  defining  the 
qualities  and  ambition  of  that 
generation,  Neville  contin- 
ued: “We  have  got  to  do  it 


’A  cynical  club,  one  that  makes 
you  think  how  unimportant  am  I?’ 


It  is  only  12  weeks  since 
Cantona  captained  United  to 
their  fourth  title  in  five  years 
but  as  Neville  says:  "Eric 
Cantona  doesn't  even  get  a 
mention. 

“Basically  it’s  a case  of. 
let's  get  on  without  him'.  He  1 
has  gone  and  it's  not  as  if  | 
we’re  coming  in  every  day 
and  saying  Where's  Eric?* 

"It  makes  you  think  what  it 
would  be  like  if  you  left  your- 
self — nobody  would  give  two 


ball's  most  regularly  disci- 
plined players  and  alleged 
abuser  of  a disabled  linesman, 
is  to  front  a new  advertising 
campaign  for  the  Football 
Association.  He  is  also  a pro- 
spective pundit  for  Match  Of 
The  Day. 

Then  we  heard  that  cheat- 
ing athletes  will  have  their 
four-year  drugs  bans  cut  in 
half.  As  Mike  Littwin  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  said : “Ben 
Johnson  really  must  be  the 
fastest  human  being  in  the 
world.  He  has  served  a lifetime 
ban  in  just  two  years.” 

Somehow,  though,  the  de- 
mise of  Sport  On  4 hurts  as 
much  as  anything.  Next  year 
It  will  be  replaced  by  a new 
programme  scheduled  to  go 
out  on  Friday  evenings.  Some- 
one should  tell  the  Beeb  that 
in  the  evening  people  go  out, 
or  eat,  or  watch  television. 
They  do  not  fumble  with  wire- 
less dials. 

Morgan  played  his  last 
game  of  rugby  in  1957,  when  he 
took  a painful  kick  which 
broke  three  ribs.  He  was  ac- 
companied to  hospital  by 
Hywel  Davies,  the  former 


without  Eric  Cantona  this 
season.  We  have  got  to  go  on 
and  improve  as  a club.  We 
have  got  to  improve  in 
Europe  — nothing  less  than 
reaching  the  European  Cup 
final  will  do." 

Neville  clearly  has  the 
thith.  “Scholes  has  not  yet 
shown  what  he  can  do.  He  is 
an  Incredible  player  and  this 
pre-season  he  has  been  fright- 
ening. His  touch  and  Ws  «ktn 
when  he  played  for  England 


head  of  programmes  for  BBC 
Wales,  who  lured  him  into 
broadcasting. 

Sport  is  about  passion,  and 
Morgan  evokes  it  with  rare 
empathy.  The  old  favourites 
were  wheeled  out  time  and 
again,  but  somehow  we  never 
tired  of  Gareth  Edwards  or 
Mary  Peters,  Denis  Compton 
or  George  Best 

RADIO  has  always  been  a 
more  personal  medium 
than  television  be- 
cause, as  with  a novelist,  we 
enter  into  a covenant  of  the 
Imagination  with  the  pre- 
senter. Morgan,  the  gnarled 
alchemist,  takes  us  on  a col- 
ourful, vicarious  ride  through 
pain,  delight,  frustration  and 
heady  achievement. 

Somehow  it  is  something 
you  do  not  get  on  Sport  on 
Five.  Sport  on  Five  has  no 
duodenum;  nothing  is  prop- 
eriy  digested,  just  swallowed 
and  regurgitated.  And  Sport 
On  4 is  not  just  about  sports- 
men, either.  Over  the  years 
Morgan  has  introduced  us  to 
the  rich  voices  ofRicbard 
Burton  and  Richard  Harris, 


made  Him  look  the  best  mid- 
field  player  in  the  country. 
David  Beckham  showed  last 
season  what  a player  he  is  hut 
you  have  only  seen  glimpses, 
and  I think  Ryan  Giggs  will 
be  world  class." 

Such  defiance  will  be  music 
to  Ferguson’s  ears,  especially 
in  relation  to  tomorrow  and 
Chelsea,  whom  Ferguson  be- 
lieves could  be  a genuine 
force  this  year.  "The  transfor- 
mation of  that  club  under 
Ruud  Gullit  has  been  quite 
remarkable,"  said  Ferguson. 
“He  has  brought  In  a lot  of 
foreign  players  but  he  has 
worked  the  market  welL  I 
think  Chelsea  will  do  well 
this  season." 

Ferguson  said  that  he,  too, 
had  watched  Danny  Gran- 
vale,  the  22-year-old  fail-back 
Chelsea  bought  from  Cam- 
bridge United  and  that  he  also 
likes  the  look  of  Jody  Morris. 
They  may  be  two  fresh 
English  faces  in  a sea  of  for- 
eigners but,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Gustavo  Poyet  and 
Celestine  Babayaro  to  add  to 
Gianfranco  Zola  and  Frank 
LeboeuL  Chelsea  may  achieve 
that  all-important  balance 
that  Ferguson  feels  Is  the  key 


Stanley  Baker  and  Spike 
Milligan. 

‘Tm  an  old  man  now,”  he 
said  yesterday  (be  is  67),  “and  I 
wouldn’t  have  done  this  for 
much  longer  In  any  case.  The 
thing  is,  I love  sport  and  sports 
people.  W1  thout  sport  I would 
have  been  a Coal  Board  clerk  in 
the  Rhondda  Valley.  Instead  I - 
have  seen  the  worid  without 
paying  for  tt.  The  three  things  I 
cannot  abide  are  greed,  jeal- 
ousy and  mediocrity.  And 
cheats  are  not  acceptable.” 

Journalists  have  to  learn 
shorthand,  the  laws  oflibeL 
where  to  buy  a scruffy  mac 
and  how  to  tuck  a press  card 

into  a hat-band.  Morgan  is 

much  too  clever  for  all  that 
With  a clever  affectation  of  ig- 
norance and  innocence  he 
winkles  out  unexpected  gems 
from  his  Interviewees.  He 
nimbly  stumbles,  and  his 
guests  rush  to  his  rescue. 

Even  he  is  mortal,  however. 
Seven  years  ago  he  told  his 
audience:  “We  heard  this 
week,  with  great  sadness,  that 
Sir  Leonard  Hutton  had  died 
at  foe  Illustrious  age  of 364... 
Um,  no,  I mean  74.” 


to  any  successful  side. 

It  was,  he  said,  the  reason 
for  buying  Teddy  Sheringham 
— “because  maybe  we  were  a 
bit  young.  Ifs  Just  a balancing 
act  really".  The  £3,5  million 
signing  from  Tottenham  will 
make  his  competitive  debut  at 
Wembley  but  who  partners 
him.  either  Jordl  Cruyff  or 
Andy  Cole,  is  Ferguson’s  only 
major  decision. 

As  Ferguson  says,  it  is  all 
about  getting  the  balance 
right.  And  keeping  It  for  foe 
next  45  weeks  Is  foe  real  test 
Then  there  is  foe  World  Cup 
and,  before  one  knows,  it  will 
he  August  ’98  and  foe  start  of 
another  season. 
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23,1 8 3 was  causing  appre- 
hension with  ‘‘Goodbye’, 
that  arrangement  with  two 
notes  to  the  melody 
(2,4,2,3,41 

24  Container  of  wine  for  painter 
in  coffee-house  (6) 

28  First  of  stars  In  a constel- 
lation's prayed  by ...  (7)  - 


Tick  here  if  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  further  Information  from  the  r — i 
Guardian  Media  Group  or  other  companies  screened  by  us  I I 


1,1 7 Change  4 and  10  to  a 5 
in  4s,  then  11(7,7) 

2 Cooked  fish  and  meat-  - 
during  dessert?  (8) 

3 Chap  In  rhyme  with  my 
brawn  hair  (6) 

4 First  of  a few  up  In  front  of  1 
(8) 

B Gershwin’s  beginners  are 
HobsonS  crficwse  (6)  - 

e Thespians  tumto  fives  In 
romances  (7) 

^Everywhere  where  there’s  a 
railway  junction?  (2,3,6) 

15  GMng  backword:  out  of 
design  l generally  turn  Up  P) 

16  See6 

17  Seel 

18  SeeB  and  23 

20  Ptayer  in  boots  turned  one 

fop) 

21  Get  away  from  wobble 
especially  with  lily  gone  (6) 


0“How  easy  it  was  to  walk  into  a stadium  with  75,000  spectators 

cheering  and  encouraging,  the  feeling  of  knowing  that  you  belonged 
there.  Now,  It’s  so  different.  You9re  there  because  you’ve  got  a point  to 
make.  My  strongest  voice,  as  I see  it,  is  to  continue  running.” 

Diane  Modahl  talks  to  Laura  Thompson 


The  Week,  page  15 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across  


7,11  Payment  at  strongpoint 
by  hatf-Jewfch  party  lament- 
ing the  Royal  5(4 
8,1 1,16,1 8 Only  the  native 
American  sdefierisgood 
enough  for  the  blonde 
<4,3.3.5, 8.3.4) 

.10  ReGglous  person  readies 

religious  conclusion  for 
reproduction® 
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11  See7and8-‘ 

12  American  pic  first  (4) 

13  Old  solvers— shifts  do  well 
without  them — are  looking 
frightful  (6-4)  ■ 

14  Edict  about  putting  It  In  the 
pudding  In  a feeble  state  (1 1) 

19  Madonna  with  her  third 
change  is  on  the  point  of 
• dressing  (TC0 

22  it's  in  London,  like  this  little 
house  (4)  . 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21^»1 


™«pbone  0171^78  2332 
W*.  881748  (Gum  G) 

Fa*  0171-83721141 1071-833  834% 
iwptane  sates  Di7i-«ii  9000  . 


